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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Four A’s Settles Anti-Trust Suit with Consent Decree; 
Agricultural Publishers Assn., Four Others Enter Denials 


Challenging APA Answer Says Advertisers, Not 
Media, Retain Agencies and Allow Commissions 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2—By far the most detailed and aggressive answer 
to the Justice Department’s anti-trust complaint against media and 
agency groups was filed by the Agricultural Publishers Assn. Monday. 

In contrast to routine general denials filed this week by Associated 
Business Publications and Periodical Publishers Assn., the APA reply 
answered within its 24 pages nearly every point of the complaint, 
flung back numerous counter-assertions and in the process beat out a 
well-defined line of defense. 

Like the American Newspaper Publishers Assn. before it, the APA 
flatly denied that it operates a “recognition system.” 

It alleged instead that it merely 
provides information to its mem- 
bers on credit standing and busi- 
ness qualifications of applicant) 
agencies. 

But the APA also went well be- | 
yond the ANPA to challenge the 
government on its whole concep- 
tion of the development and func- 
tioning of the advertising process. 


| 

to the media equal to or in excess 
of the discount or commission thus 
allowed,” APA affirmed. 


® These key challenges by the 
APA referred to a section of the 
|government complaint outlining 
|historical “background” of the 
case. APA did not argue with the 


ws APA differed sharply with the 


anti-trust division on two funda- 1917 advertising agent as a space 


the publisher. 

But it alleged that, with the 
development of mass production, 
the agency “ceased to be an agent 
of the medium” and became in- 
stead a “highly specialized mer- 
chandising agency which was, and 
is, employed directly by the ad- 
vertiser. . .” 

As a result, it became a common 
practice for the advertiser to del- 
egate to the agency “the entire 
function of developing and carry- 
ing through the advertiser’s ad- 


Two Front Pages 


To bring you complete infor- 
mation on the important devel- 
opments in the anti-trust case, 
without slighting other news, 
this issue of AA has a special 
four-page “wraparound” added 
to it. The “regular” front page, 
with news flashes and other 
major stories, is immediately 
inside. 


|government’s picture of the pre-| 


salesman working ultimately for) 


U.S. Waits for 
Publishers to 
‘Come Around’ 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 2—With the 
Four A’s settlement out of the way, 
Justice Department officials are 
waiting to see whether publishing 
_associations will also agree to con- 
sent decrees revamping their agen- 
cy recognition systems. 


ical roadblocks which complicate 
the outlook, they are hopeful that 
at least some of the associations 
will eventually decide to avoid the 
cost and risk of going to trial. 

Five associations—ANPA, PPA, 
|Publishers Assn. of New York, 
|ABP and APA—are accused of 
concerted action through their 
recognition systems to deal only 
with agencies that work for 15%, 
}and to deny commissions to adver- 
|tisers who place ads directly or 
|through house agencies. 


|@ One of the most difficult prob- 
lems blocking consent settlement 
has been raised by ANPA, which 
insists it is unable to accept any 
arrangement which would leave 
the press subject to continuing sur- 
veillance of the courts. 

While Anti-Trust Chief Stanley 


While there are legal and polit- | 


mental points of agency-media re- 
lationships: 


1. Agencies, said APA, are agents 
of the advertisers, not the pub- 
lishers. The government implied 
the contrary when it noted that 
historically agencies had begun as 
agents of publishers, and then 
alleged that in modern times “the 
advertising agent continued to de- 
pend upon agency commissions for 
its principal source of remunera- 
tion.” This statement the APA 
pleading flatly denied. 


2. Publishers charge one gross 
rate to all users, said APA, and do 
not “as such” allow any com- 
mission to agencies. The commis- 
sion, it declared, is a discount 
allowed to the advertiser—not the 
agency. It is “a discount or com- 
mission allowed by the publisher 
to the advertiser for the employ- 
ment by the advertiser of a spe- 
cialist to perform [advertising] 
functions and activities, it being 
then and now recognized that the 
employment of such specialist by 
the advertiser results in savings 


Anti-Trust News Index 
Here is a listing of anti-trust 
case stories and textual material 
contained in this issue: 
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vertising program”—not only the|N. Barnes reiterated today that he 
placing of copy, “but on through has no legal authority to accept 
the collection and payment of the | any settlement short of a consent 
gross rates charged by the media’ decree filed in court, there is still 
to the advertisers...” ‘some hope here that a basis for 
|negotiation will be found. 
® APA did admit that “an adver-| One such basis, already men- 
(Continued on Page 81) (Continued on Page 84A) 


The Advertising Business, Including 
the Agency Business, Is Here to Stay 


There were some who expressed fears, when the Justice Depart- 
ment instituted an anti-trust suit against six advertising organiza- 
tions last year, that the advertising business was in dire danger; 
that “chaos” and “revolution” might be the order of the day. Ap- 
VERTISING AGE took a much more moderate view, asserting in an 
editorial on May 9 last year, just before the case was filed, that 
if any modifications in the advertising structure are required they 
can be made without tearing down the house. 

Our reaction to the consent decree signed by the American Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies is quite similar. We believe that as a result 
of this consent decree, the day-to-day operations of the Four A’s 
will be changed somewhat. But we do not believe that the Four 
A’s will cease to function as an organization, or that the advertis- 
ing business will change greatly. 


= To most, acceptance of the consent decree by the Four A’s may 
come as a shock; actually, it should be no shock at all. From the 
first, the Four A’s has been the most willing of the six defendants 
to settle, just as the American Newspaper Publishers Assn. has 
been the least willing. The consent decree which was signed by 
Judge Cashin on Wednesday was almost identical in language 
with a draft which has been in circulation for at least a month; 
the other defendants have known of Four A’s intention to sign a 
decree since October. 

We have predicted from the beginning that the suit will not 
come to trial. We reiterate that prediction now. The media associa- 
tions which are defendants in the suit cannot sign a consent decree 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Agency Group Agrees to Government Demands, Drops 
Ban on Rebates, Fee Splitting and ‘Spec’ Presentations 


New York, Feb. 1—The American Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies today agreed to abandon policies heretofore considered key- 
stones of the advertising agency business. 

The Four A’s capitulated to the Department of Justice by 
taking a consent decree in the anti-trust suit brought last May. 
The action ends the Four A’s part in the case. 

To get this settlement, the association consented to scrap such 
long-standing tenets as the 15°%, commission, the ban on rebates 
and fee-splitting, the prohibition of speculative presentations 
and the sanctity of media rate cards. 

The settlement was largely on government terms. It repre- 
sents a major victory for the Justice Department. 

It leaves as defendants in the conspiracy case the five media 
associations: American Newspaper Publishers Assn., Publishers 
Assn. of New York City, Associated Business Publications, 
Periodical Publishers Assn. and Agricultural Publishers Assn. 


@ All of these defendants have entered denials of the charges. 
The ANPA, for one, indicated today that it would not take a 
consent decree. 

Furthermore, two days before the Four A’s made its settle- 
ment, the Agricultural Publishers Assn. took a directly contrary 


Advertising Lawyer Looks at the Anti-Trust Case 


On Page 47 AA reprints an addendum from the book, “The Law 
for Advertising and Marketing,” written by Morton J. Simon, Phil- 
adelphia attorney who specializes in advertising and marketing law. 
The addendum is devoted to a discussion of the advertising anti- 
trust case in general legal terms. 


stance, filing the most aggressive answer to the Justice Depart- 
ment charges of any of the defendant groups. 

The APA asserted that agencies are agents, not of media, but 
of advertisers, and that commissions proceed from the adver- 
tisers, not from the media “as such.” It also flatly denied that it 
operates an agency recognition system (see separate story on 
this page for complete details of the APA’s reply). 

In announcing its settlement with the government, the Four 
A’s emphasized that the judgment deals entirely with acts by 
the association and “does not in any way relate to any individual 
arrangements between an agency and media or between an 
agency and its clients.” 

Frederic R. Gamble, president of the Four A’s, stated that the 
settlement “need have no serious effect on advertising, since it 
does not affect advertising agencies in their individual agency 
operations.” 

Under terms of the settlement, which was approved by the 
court, the Four A’s is specifically “enjoined and restrained” 
from “entering into, adhering to, promoting or following any 
course of conduct, practice or policy, or any agreement or un- 
derstanding: 

1. “Fixing, establishing or stabilizing agency commissions, or 
attemptifig’ so to do”; 

2. “Requiring, urging or advising any advertising agency to 
refrain from rebating or splitting agency commissions”; 

3. “Designed, in whole or in part, to deny or limit credit or 
agency commission due or available to any advertising agency”; 

4. “Establishing or formulating, or attempting to establish or 
formulate, any standards of conduct or other qualifications to 
be used by any media or any association of media to determine 
whether media should or should not do business with, recog- 
nize or approve any advertising agency”; 

5. “Designed to cause any media not to do business with, not 
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to recognize or not to approve any advertising agency”; 

6. “Fixing, establishing or determining advertising rates to 
be charged advertisers not employing an advertising agency, 
or attempting so to do”; 

7. “Designed to have media adhere to published advertising 
rates or rate cards”; 

8. “Requiring, urging, or advising any advertising agency to 
refrain from submitting advertising copy, art work, illustrations, 
detailed plans, market surveys or similar material to any na- 
tional advertisers in the solicitation of a new account.” 

These prohibited actions are substantially the offenses charged 
against the Four A’s in the government complaint. In explaining 
why the association settled, Mr. Gamble cited recent court in- 
terpretations in anti-trust cases. 

The Four A’s apparently was advised by its counsel that the 
court would consider such actions to be in violation of the Sher- 
man Act. Mr. Gamble said, “It has always been and will con- 
tinue to be Four A’s policy to conform to the law. We shall ad- 
here to the judgment in letter and in spirit.” 


@ The Four A’s said the decision to settle was voted unani- 
mously by the operations committee and the board of directors 
of the association on the recommendation of its special counsel, 
Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine. 

To put into effect the provisions of the judgment, the Four A’s 
must revise five of its basic documents: agency service stand- 
ards, standards of practice, qualifications for membership, ap- 
plication form for membership and its copyrighted standard 
form of order blank for publications. 

These revisions must be put into effect within 60 days. 

While the Four A’s is prohibited from following these tradi- 
tional practices, the judgment makes clear that any agency is 
perfectly free to follow these policies, on its own. In other words, 
an individual agency may uphold the practice of no rebates to 
clients even though the Four A’s is barred from promoting such 
a policy to its membership. 

The commission system as such is not affected by the consent 
decree. The Four A’s may recommend commissions from media 
as the acceptable form of agency compensation. It may not, how- 
ever, try to fix the commission rate at 15%. 


@ Thus, if any agency publicly announces that it is willing to 
do business on 10%, it would not jeopardize its standing in the 
association. 

Similarly, if an agency makes an effort to get a newspaper or 
magazine to accept ads at a rate lower than the published card 
price, it, too, would be perfectly within its rights as a Four A’s 
member. 

Also, Four A’s agencies now are free to make speculative 
pitches to gain new accounts—without any pangs of conscience 
about violating an association code of practice. 

In its complaint the Justice Department charged that such 


practices as a fixed commission rate and prohibitions of rebates | 


and speculative presentations constituted restraint of trade, re- 
sulting in price-fixing and lessening of competition in the na- 
tional advertising industry. 

The Four A’s revealed that the other defendants in the case 
were informed last October that the association was seeking a 
settlement with the government. 

ANPA filed a lengthy denial of the charges three months ago; 
PANY answered briefly at the same time. ABP, APA and PPA 
(Hearst, Curtis, McCall and Crowell-Collier) entered their 
denials in the past week. 


@ The replies filed by ABP and 
PPA are routine general denials 
which do not indicate a line of de- 


ommendation of the association.” 
The government complaint 


fense. These three defendants en- 
ter a simple denial to almost every 
charge leveled by the government. 
The legal language—‘“denies that 
it has any knowledge or informa- 
tion sufficient to form a belief as 
to any of the allegations’’—runs 
through all three answers. 

The most guarded of the replies 
seems to be the one prepared by 
Whitman, Ransom & Coulson for 
PPA. This answer denies just 
about everything in the complaint. 

ABP’s answer, prepared by 
White & Case, differs from the 
others in that it offers two exhib- 


its relating to recognition of ad-| 
the | 


vertising agencies. One is 
standard ABP form used by agen- 
cies in applying for recognition. 
The second is the standard ABP 
certificate issued to agencies “con- 


forming to the principles of rec-' 


charges that the media associa- 
tions, by maintaining “substantial- 
ly uniform standards for recogni- 
tion of advertising agencies,” are 
guilty of restraining trade in the 
advertising industry. ABP, while 
denying this charge, admits that 
it does recommend advertising 
agencies to its members on the 
basis of information supplied br 
agencies. PPA, on thewgther hand, 
submits a blanket denial. 


@ These publisher groups, at this 
stage in the litigation, appear con- 
tent to let ANPA and APA play 
leading roles in the defense. The 
newspaper publishers, in their 
answer last November, made spe- 
cific denials of many charges, 
challenged the government’s de- 


|seription of the advertising busi- 


ness and entered an affirmative 


defense which staked out some of. 


Statement by 
Frederic R. Gamble 


President, American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies 
Anything that affects advertis- 
ing is important to our economy 
|because advertising helps sellers 
find customers for their goods and 
services. Sellers must find cus- 
| tomers if they are to go on pro- 
|ducing and thus providing jobs for 

| their employes. 

| The settlement negotiated by 
jcounsel for the department and 
|Four A’s and approved by the 
| court need have no serious effect 
}on advertising, since it does not 
affect advertising agencies in their 
individual agency operations. 


| 

|@ Advertising will be more and 
more needed in our expanding 
economy. Advertising agencies will 
|be increasingly needed, since it is 
their business to develop advertis- 
ing and make it succeed. 

The commission method of com- 
pensating agencies, which can 
continue to be followed, is a great 
|incentive method. It enables agen- 
cies to be rewarded in proportion 
to the use made of their creative 
work and encourages them to do 
their utmost to make advertising 
pay the advertiser. When advertis- 
ing pays, everybody wins—the 
‘general public, the advertiser, the 
‘medium and the agency. 


ws The judgment does not affect 
the way that individual agencies 
(whether Four A’s members or 
jnot) conduct their businesses in 
jrelation to media (from whom 
they receive commissions for the 
development, service and payment 
of advertising) or in relation to 
advertisers (whom they serve by 
making their advertising succeed). 
The judgment is entirely con- 
cerned with certain collective ac- 
tivities of Four A’s alleged in the 
complaint to be in violation of the 
|Sherman Anti-Trust Law, as in- 
terpreted by the most recent de- 
cisions of the courts. 
| As the judgment states, we have 
denied the offenses charged and 
asserted our innocence of any vio- 
lation of law. It has always been 
and will continue to be Four A’s’ 
policy to conform to the law. We 
shall adhere to the judgment in 
letter and in spirit. We shall con- 
tinue to do all we properly can 
to serve advertising agencies and 
advertising as a whole. 


ithe points at issue. 

| ANPA, for example, specifically 
denied the existence of a “recogni- 
tion system” which qualifies agen- 
cies to do business with newspa- 
pers. It said that it does supply 
|members with 
agencies seeking to place advertis- 
ling. ANPA maintained, however, 
that this reporting service “facili- 
|tates the flow of business” and is 
ineeded because the “vast propor- 
\tion” of advertising is carried out 
'on a credit basis. ANPA pointed 
|out that without this credit report- 


|ing service, each publisher would | 


have to investigate the financial 
standing of each agency seeking to 
place ads. 

Furthermore, ANPA said, each 
|of its member newspapers is au- 
|tonomous and therefore not bound 
|by the association’s agency list. 


we The government’s anti-trust ac- 
tion was filed May 12, ’55. Two 
| defendants, ANPA and the Pub- 
lishers Assn. of New York City, | 
| filed answers Nov. 1. 

At that time, the other four de- 
fendants were granted new 90-day 
extensions to prepare their an- 
swers. They claimed they needed 
more time to study the complaint. 
Subsequently, the New York City 
|group dropped out of active de- 
fense when it signed a Justice) 


Department stipulation, agreeing President Frederic R. Gamble in 
to abide by whatever judgment/|the adjoining column.) 


the court reaches on the charges 
against ANPA. 


| 
| 


information on) 


|in their individual agency opera- 
| tions. 


- 
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Advertising Age, Febrirc ry 6, 


Four A’s Explains Its Settlement 


In conjunction with entering into, tain, in essence? 
the consent decree with the De-| First, it states that Four A’s de- 
partment of Justice, the Four A’s/nies the offenses charged; that 
sent its members the following de-| Four A’s asserts its innocence of 
tailed list of questions and answers any violation of law; that no tes- 
pertaining to settlement of the|timony has been taken, and that 


anti-trust action: 

1. What was the anti-trust ac-| 
tion? 

The Department of Justice on 
May 12, 1955, filed a civil anti-| 
trust suit against the American) 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies and 
five media associations: American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
(ANPA), Publishers Assn. of New 
York City (PANY), Associated 
Business Publications (ABP), Pe- 
riodical Publishers Assn. (PPA) 
and Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation (APA). 

It was a civil action, not a crim- 
inal one. 

It was an anti-trust action un- 
der the Sherman Act, which pro-| 
hibits collective action in unrea-| 
sonable restraint of interstate 
commerce. 

(Copies of the complaint were) 
distributed to members when it) 
was filed, and additional copies are| 
available on request.) 

2. How did the anti-trust action 
come about? 

It is the duty of the Department 


there has been no trial or adjudic- 
ation nor any findings of fact. 
Second, the judgment enjoins 


‘the association and others acting 


on its behalf from certain specified 
actions alleged in the complaint to 
be in violation of the Sherman An- 
ti-Trust Law as interpreted by the 
most recent decisions of the courts. 

Third, there is nothing in the 
judgment to prevent the associa- 
tion from continuing to serve its 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Slocum Says ANPA 
Will Seek Trial; 


Sees Press Threat 


New York, Feb.2—Richard W. 
Slocum, publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin and president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., issued the following state- 
ment this week to ANPA mem- 
bers: 

“The action of the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies in 
accepting a consent decree against 


of Justice to question any activities|jtself and its members has no 
which the department deems to be| bearing on ANPA’s position. AN- 
in violation of the Sherman Anti-| PA’s concern with the litigation 
trust Law as interpreted by the/is due to quite different circum- 
most recent decisions of the courts. | stances. 

Over the years there are great} “The members of the ANPA do 
changes in legal interpretations,|much more than operate commer- 
even though there is no change in| cial enterprises. They are news- 
the basic law. |paper publishers with the respon- 

When the investigation was) sibility for conducting the nation’s 
started, Four A’s willingly and|news press. Their organizations 
promptly opened its files to the|are constantly ferreting the news, 
department. It always has been/especially in Washington, where 
and will continue to be Four A’s| there is still too much tendency to 
policy to conform to the law. deny news to the public. Reporters 
and publishers are constantly 

3. How was the action settled, breaking news which some govern- 
with respect to Four A’s? |ment officials would like kept in 

The Four A’s part of the action| the closet. They don’t like it and 
was settled without trial by the| some like to think in terms of re- 
entering of a judgment, negotiated |taliation against the press. 
by counsel for the department and | 
Four A’s, to which both the de-|s “a consent decree is a polite 
partment and Four A’s consented. | term for a continuing injunction, 

The decision to enter the judg-|and the parties controlled by it 
ment was unanimously voted by are subject to contempt proceed- 
the operations committee and the! ings at the will of the Justice De- 
Four A’s board of directors on the | partment. That is not the kind of 
recommendation of Four A’s spe-| spot newspaper publishers should 
cial counsel—Donovan, Leisure, yoluntarily put themselves into, 


Newton & Irvine—concurred in by 
General Counsel George Link Jr., 
and after the proposed judgment 
had been reviewed with counsel 
for the media association defend- 
ants. 

The judgment, commonly called 
a “consent decree,” was entered 
on Feb. 1, 1956, in the U.S. district 
court for the southern district of 
New York. This ends the anti-trust 
action with respect to Four A’s. 

The judgment cannot be used as 
prima facie evidence for treble 
damage suits. 


4. How does the settlement affect 


nor should any administration seek 
such power of continuing threat 
against the press. 

“ANPA will continue its efforts 
declared 18 months ago and un- 
fortunately rebuffed by the Justice 
Department’s avidity to get ANPA 
into court. That is, to reach a set- 
tlement of the litigation which 
places foremost the vital public 
interest of an unthreatened press.” 


® Roy E. Larsen, president of 
Time Inc., made the following 
statement on the decree: 

“The consent decree filed by the 
American Assn. of Advertising A- 


individual advertising agencies? |gencies does not directly affect 

The Four A’s judgment does not Time Inc. We do believe, however, 
in any way relate to any individual|that the advertising agency has 
arrangements between an agency) been and is rendering an essential 
and media or between an agency | and valuable service to us and to 
and its clients. | American business. 

The judgment deals entirely with) “It is important to remember 
acts by Four A’s itself and by oth-/| that a state of chaos did exist in 
ers acting on its behalf. the advertising business before the 

advertising agency, as we know it, 

5. How does the settlement affect emerged. The benefits of the ad- 
advertising as a whole? | vertising agency system have been 


The settlement need have no se- |invaluable for the advertiser as 


rious effect on the agency business | well as for the publisher. In our 


or advertising as a whole, since it| relationship with the advertising 
does not affect advertising agencies | agencies, we are going to continue 
our present practices, just as we 
have in the past, on an independ- 
ent basis.” 

Time Inc. is not a member of the 
Periodical Publishers Assn. and 
is therefore not a party to the anti- 
trust suit. 


(See the statement issued by 


6. What does the judgment con- 
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S&H Wins Court =“ 
Dismissal in One 
N. J. Escheat Suit 


TRENTON, Feb. 3—Sperry & 
Hutchinson, oldest and largest 
trading stamp company in the 
country, won a dismissal in the 
State superior court here today on 
one of the two escheat cases 
brought against it in January, 
1955, by the state of New Jersey 
(AA, Feb. 14, ’55). 

Judge C. Thomas Schettino ruled 
that the state’s five-year statute 
applies only to interest, wages and 
dividends and not to trading 
stamps. 

New Jersey has sought under 
two state laws, which give the 
state title to property unclaimed 
five or 14 years, to acquire the 
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THE REAL THING—Actual paint is used on the color card included in 
this Dutch Boy Nalplex paint ad running in Look Feb, 21. The 
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by five pages listing nearly 3,500 


dealers where the paint can be bought. The Marschalk & Pratt di- 
vision of McCann-Erickson is the agency for National Lead Co., 
which makes the paint. 


value of cash discount stamps not 
redeemed. The ruling today was 
on the five-year statute. 


Auto Dealers Heartened by Promise of 


On the question of the use of SUpport from Politicians at NADA Meeting 


S&H documents, which the state) wWasueron, Feb. 1—More than 
claimed, the judge ruled he would); 599 automobile dealers who 
make a judgment on specific doc-| rigcked here this week for the 
uments on which counsel disagree. | convention of the National Auto- 
The suit is scheduled to be re-| -obile Dealers Assn. headed home 
sumed in June, when the state will| .onvinced that one way or anoth- 
seek to establish its claim to un-|., they are going to get better 
redeemed trading stamps under |«qeaic” from the manufacturers. 
the 14-year statute. They heard their exec vp, Fred- 
erick J. Bell, say recent congres- 

a James D. Carpenter, Carpenter,|sional investigations opened the 
Beggans & Morrissey, Jersey City,|public’s eyes to the fact that 
legal counsel, instituted the suit dealers live in “vassalage and 
after he had been appointed es-| serfdom.” At least four political 
cheator by state Attorney General | figures went before the conven- 
Grover C. Richman. As escheator|tion to promise all-out govern- 
Mr. Carpenter would receive 5% | ment support unless the manu- 
of moneys redeemed. 


The state of Michigan, earlier in| = 
the week, was given permission by N ARTB Will Use 
the court to intervene in the case 
to recover uncashed stamps issued “ o 
within its bounderies. Other states 
are expected to make similar re- Interviews In Its 
quests. 

William S. Beinecke, vp and 7 . « 
general counsel of S&H, comment- Circulation Audit 
ing on the case today, said, “I am 
confident the court will find the! Cyanpter, Ariz. Feb. 2—The 
14-year escheat statute no more |tejeyision board of the National 
applies to trading stamps than did) Assn. of Radio & Television Broad- 
the five-year statute.” casters took another step toward 

Josiah Stryker, of Stryker, Tams | establishing a circulation audit 
& Horner, Newark, is defense | system, but did not indicate when 
counsel. the service actually will be avail- 


facturers voluntarily 
better sales contracts. 


agree to 


# At smaller group sessions, there 
was considerable soul searching 
about the status of the auto dealer. 
Speakers lamented the come-on 
advertising, phoney credit terms 
and lack of public confidence in 
dealers. On the other hand, Dr. 
Charles Franklin Phillips, of Bates 
College, advised the dealers to 
stop wasting strength and energy 
calling volume dealing competi- 
tors by dirty names. “Start realiz- 
ing that volume selling can be 
profitable to the dealer—with the 
‘right kind of management,” he 
urged. 

Other speakers advised the 
|convention that dealers will win 
|respect by getting a reputation 
for giving service. 

“The same forceful techniques 
|that have been used to promote 
product must be used to promote 
dealers,” Walter B. Cooper, 
rector of NADA’s national affairs 
committee, said. 


di-| 
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Beirn Gone, Toigo Going, Biow ‘Builds’... 


House Group Will 
Quiz Summerfield 


on Postal Increases 


WAsHINGTON, Feb. 3—The House 
post office and civil service com- 
mittee decided today to meet with 
Postmaster General Arthur Sum- | 
merfield before disposing of the) 
administration’s request for a 
$405,000,000 postal rate increase. | 

Most members of the committee | 
are convinced Congress will not 
approve the backbone of the plan, 
a 4¢ letter rate, which would raise | 
$295,000,000. And they doubt that | 
the administration will compro- | 
mise for a bill which lacks this | 
controversial feature. 

The committee has suggested 
that Mr. Summerfield appear at! 
its next executive session, sched- 
uled for Feb. 16. 
® Yesterday President Eisenhower | 
relayed to Congress a report from 
Mr. Summerfield proposing that 
Congress enact the $405,000,000 
rate increase, and approve the in- | 
vestment of $780,000,000 in new | 
postal buildings and equipment 
over a five-year period. 

The rate increases are merely a 
renewal of the program that was 
pigeonholed by Congress last year. 
In addition to a 4¢ letter, they 
include 7¢ airmail, two successive 
annual 15% increases in second 
class rates and a 30% increase in 
third class, including a 2¢ rate for 
bulk mail. The increases in second 
class would bring in $17,000,000 
and the increase in third class 
$77,000,000. The airmail increase 
would raise $16,000,000. Another 
$1,500,000 would be raised by “mi- 
nor rate increases,” Mr. Summer- 
| field wrote. 


Last Minute News Flashes 


C&W Gets Beam Brand from Weiss & Geller 


Cuicaco, Feb. 3—James B. Beam Distilling Co. has named Cun- 


Newspaper R.O.P. 
Color Linage at 
Record High in ‘55 


New York, Feb. 2—Newspapers | 
carried 90,171,262 lines of r.o.p. 
color advertising in 1955—29.6% | 
better than the record-breaking | 
year of 1954, when 69,602,906 lines 
of r.o.p. color appeared in papers) 
in all 121 cities measured by Me- 
dia Records. 

Other points made in an analysis 
by Media Records included: 

1. R.o.p. color linage last year 
increased at the rate of nearly 
27% in the 52 Media Records chart 
cities, while other than color lin- 
age was advancing at the rate of 
nearly 10%. 

2. Newspapers published in the 
52 cities carried nearly 71% of 
the r.o.p. color that appeared in 


(Continued on Page 4) 


able. 
| On the basis of a report from 
the Alfred Politz organization, 
which has been testing the inter- 
| viewing sample techniques pro- 
|posed for the service, the board 
|}agreed that interviewing will ef- 
fectively provide accurate infor- 
mation on set ownership. However, 
it ordered additional research on 
the interviewing method to assure 
a high degree of accuracy in re- 
gard to station viewing data. 
Robert D. Swezey, WDSU-TV, 
New Orleans, chairman of the 
committee handling the project, 
said the large scale pilot test will 
be delayed until the interviewing 
is finally approved. 


a “We have been working on this 
project for three years,” he said, 
“and I know that there has been 
expressed some hope for quick ac- 
tion. However, the committee re- 
alizes that it is dealing with an 
association project in which the 
(Continued on Page 4) 


ningham & Walsh to handle advertising for its Pin Bottle bourbon, 
effective immediately. Weiss & Geller was the previous agency. It 
will be handled by Ivan Hill, head of C&W’s Chicago office. Newspa- 
pers will be used in a new campaign. It is the first liquor account for 
Cunningham & Walsh or for its predecessor, Newell-Emmett Co. 


Perkins Leaves ‘Popular Mechanics’ as A.M. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 3—Clover L. Perkins is retiring as advertising man- 
ager of Popular Mechanics, He will continue to be affiliated with 
the magazine as a consultant. Joseph R. Buell Jr., director of national 
advertising sales for farm publications of the Katz Agency, New York, 
will succeed him. Mr. Perkins has been with Popular Mechanics 
since December, 1944. 


Dowd, Redfield Takes Over Revlon’s Silicare 


New York, Feb. 3—Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone has been ap- 
pointed to handle advertising for Silicare lotion by the pharmacal 
division of Revlon Inc., effective Feb. 8. Norman, Craig & Kummel 
formerly handled the account. 


Weitman Leaves ABC for CBS-TV 


New York, Feb. 3—Robert M. Weitman, who this week resigned 
as vp in charge of programming and talent for ABC and vp for its 
parent company, American Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, will 


fective Feb. 15. This is a new title at CBS-TV. (See story on Page 2.) 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 81) 


become vp in charge of program development at CBS Television ef- | 


Philip Morris Moves 
from Biow to Ayer 


Ayer’s New $8,000,000 
Account Saw Its Sales 
Drop Off 17.2% in ‘55 


New York, Feb. 2—Philip Mor- 
ris & Co. this week broke its 23- 
year relationship with Milton Biow 
and moved the advertising of 
Philip Morris cigarets to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, effective May 1. 

The $8,000,000 account moved 
after a year in which its sales 
slipped to 24 billion cigarets, ac- 
cording to Business Week—a drop 
of 17.2%, largest loss of any major 
brand. 

The agency switch brought N. W. 
Ayer back into the cigaret busi- 
ness. From 1910 to 1931 it was the 
agency for R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co.; it introduced Camels (still 
top-selling brand in the U. S.) to 
the market. From 1947 through 
1949 it had television for Lucky 
Strike, but this portion of the ac- 
count subsequentiy was consoli- 
dated at Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. In the interim it had 
handled at various times Webster 
cigars and Half ’n’ Half smoking 
tobacco. 

It is understood that Ayer’s se- 
lection was made after no formal 
agency competition, and largely on 
the basis of the strong impression 
made by the agency when Philip 
Morris was looking for an agency 
to handle the introduction of Marl- 
boro cigarets a couple of years ago. 


@ The agency switch separated 
Milton Biow from what had long 
been his prime account, a cigaret 
he had helped to make a major 
(Continued on Page 77) 


‘Bride’s Magazine’ 
Buys ‘Bride-to-Be’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2—-Bride-to- 
Be Magazine Inc. has sold its as- 
sets to Brides House Inc., publish- 
er of Bride’s Magazine, 

The quarterly Bride-to-Be 
Magazine, which first was pub- 
lished in 15 regional editions last 
fall by the subsidiary of Curtis 
Publishing Co., will terminate 
publication with its spring edi- 
tions, now on the newsstands. 

Robert E. MacNeal, president of 
Curtis and also head of Bride-to- 
Be Inc., said advertising scheduled 
for the summer editions will be 
published in Bride’s Magazine 
summer editions. The Curtis sub- 
sidiary will pay the difference in 
the rates between Bride-to-Be and 
Bride’s. Financial arrangements in 
the sale of what Mr. MacNeal! 
|called an “experimental” publica- 
tion were not disclosed here. 


| 
i 


he In a statement announcing the 


|sale of Bride-to-Be, Mr. MacNeal 
| pointed out that the low introduc- 
|tory advertising rates would cer- 
tainly not have been permanent. 
The cost of reaching and selling 
advertisers in the bridal! field sec- 
tionally would have been too high 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Newspapers May Have Advantage in 
TV Permit Contests: McConnaughey 


Ownership in Other 
Media Is Only One of 
Several Criteria: FCC 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
denied today that it “discrim- 
inates” against newspapers in com- 
petitive tv cases. It insisted that 
newspaper ownership actually may 
constitute an asset to an applicant. 

The commission told the House 
interstate and foreign commerce 
committee that diversification of 
the media of mass communication 
is “merely one of the factors which 
it must evaluate in any compara- 
tive proceeding.” “The fact that 
newspapers have an interest in 
approximately 30% of the tv sta- 
tions in the country is eloquent 
testimony to the lack of any need 
for legislation dealing with any 
discrimination against them,” the 
commission said. 

The commission’s position was 
outlined in a statement by FCC 


Chairman George C. McConnaugh- | 


ey, opposing H.R. 6960 and H.R. 
6977, identical bills by Rep. Oren 
Harris (D., Ark.) and Rep. John 
W. Heselton (R., Mass.) specifying 
that newspaper ownership shall 
not be a factor in awarding radio 
and tv licenses. 


® In non-comparative proceed- 
ings, Mr. McConnaughey said, 


newspaper ownership has never 
been a factor in the grant of a ra- 
dio or tv license, except in the case 
lof the Mansfield Journal, where 
|“the record clearly demonstrated 
that the applicant had used its 
monopoly newspaper position in 
an attempt to force a radio station 
;out of business through coercive 
| pressure on advertisers.” 

| In cases involving mutually ex- 
clusive applications, he said, the 
commission must determine on a 
comparative basis which of two or 
| more applicants, who usually pos- 
|sess the minimum qualifications, 
would best serve the public inter- 
est. 

“In such comparative proceed- 
ings,” he contended, “the commis- 
| sion must consider and evaluate 
all of the factors which the parties 
advance as indicating differences 
between them. 

“One of these factors is the in- 
terests which the parties already 
possess in the media of mass com- 
munication. These media include 
radio and television stations, news- 
papers and motion picture theaters. 


@ “Where this issue with respect 
to the media of news communica- 
tion has been raised, the commis- 
sion has followed a consistent pol- 
icy: It has always evaluated the 
various mass media interests of the 
applicants and has recognized the 
relative benefits to be derived from 
(Continued on Page 20) 


AMA Survey Indicates Trouble for Drug 
Companies Unless Doctors Get More Data 


New York, Feb. 1—Unless drug 
companies do a better job of pro- 
viding information for doctors in 
the future, they are in for some 
serious selling troubles, according 
to Robert J. Lyon, assistant busi- 
ness and advertising manager of 
the American Medical Assn. 


Advertisers Will 
Invest $2,500,000 in 
‘Mrs. America’ Push 


New York, Feb, 2—More than 
$2,500,000 is expected to be spent 
by 12 national advertisers this 
year on “Mrs. America” promo- 
tions, according to Bert Nevins, 
president of Mrs. America Inc. 

Gas utility companies in the 48 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia will spend $1,000,000 in news- 
paper ads, displays and radio and 
tv. Colgate-Palmolive plans to 
spend nearly $500,000 on “Mrs. 
America” in conjunction with its 
detergent Ad. 

Other national advertisers in- 
clude the American Kitchens divi- 
sion of Avco Mfg. Co. Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Assn., 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
John Wood Co., Proctor Electric 
Co,, Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines and DeSoto dealers. Partici- 
pating sponsors plan about $1,000,- 
000 worth of magazine advertising 
using the “Mrs. America” seal. 


Mr. Lyon made the point as he 
told a meeting of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Advertising Club about the 
| results of a survey which Ben Gaf- 
‘fin & Associates, Chicago, con- 
ducted for the AMA in Fond du 
Lac, Wis. The goal was to find out 
which physicians prescribed cer- 
tain drug products and what led 
them to do so. 

Manufacturers of the items sur- 
veyed are: Lederle Laboratories, 
Eaton Laboratories, Upjohn Co., 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, and Geigy Chemical Corp. 
The AMA will make full details 
of the study available in a series 
of brochures. 


e As in other market surveys, it 
was found that while a small num- 
ber of the doctors prescribed most 
of the successful drugs (as few as 
three physicians determining prod- 
uct leadership in several cases), 
the influences which led them to 
do so were varied. 

Some liked detail men, and oth- 
ers did not. Some were pleased 
with samples; others not. Some 
were more interested in literature 
in the mail than were others. And 
although all read medical journals, 
they did not regard all of these as 
equally influential. 

Mr. Lyon pointed out, however, 
that the survey showed how a 
market can consist of a relatively 


small number of physicians, for 32 
out of the 55 doctors in the com- 
(Continued on Page 79) 


JUST JUXTAPOSITION—Here are a couple of posters that wound up in 

proper order. Note the locomotive for Stewart’s vanilla wafers with 

the caboose for Missouri Pacific following right along behind. The 
scene is in Memphis. 


3-PIECE REFRIGERATOR SET ONLY 50¢ 
WITH 2 LABELS FROM BREAST-O-CHICKEN TUNA 


TUNA PREMIUM—Breast-O-Chicken 
Tuna Inc. offers a_ three-piece 
plastic refrigerator set for 50¢ and 
two labels in a campaign that in- 
cludes newspapers, newspaper 
sections and magazines. Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Los Angeles, is 
the agency. 


Mergers Don’t Affect 
Competition, Say 50% 
of Companies in Study 


New York, Jan. 31—Varying 
views of how mergers affect the 
economy are expressed in a Mill & 
Factory survey, which discloses 
that half of the respondent com- 
panies doubt the existence of any 
effect. 

Of 204 manufacturing companies 
which responded in the survey, 
32% believe mergers stifle compe- 
tition, 18% believe they aid com- 
petition and 50% believe they ex- 
ert no influence either way. 

This and other findings on in- 
dustrial merger characteristics ap- 
pear in a survey to be published 
in the February issue of the Con- 
over-Mast publication. 

The study, made among indus- 
trial companies of all types and 
sizes, highlights some of the fac- 
tors involved in business mergers. 


® Of companies canvassed, 15% 
have either merged with or ac- 
quired another business during the 
past year. 

The survey indicates that there 
are four principal factors which 
impel companies to merge. These 
are (1) achievement of product 
diversification, (2) market expan- 
sion,. (3) reduction of tax and ad- 
ministrative costs and (4) the 
benefits of capital gains. 

On whether there should be 
some government restriction on 
mergers beyond present laws, 77% 
of respondents said no; 23% yes. 

Asked how mergers of their own 
or competitive companies have af- 
fected their work forces, 79% of 
respondents said the actions have 
had no effect; 13% reported that 
they increased workers; 8% said 
mergers resulted in decreasing 
their work forces. 


Lewine Succeeds 
Weitman as ABC 
Talent, Program Head 


New York, Feb. 1—Robert M. 
Weitman, a United Paramount 
Theaters executive, left American 
Broadcasting Co. this week. He 
will be succeeded by Robert F. 
Lewine, director of tv network 
programs, who recently moved in- 
to the vp ranks. 

Mr. Weitman was one of a few 
UPT executives who joined the 
ABC division of American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters on 
the management level three years 
ago when the two companies 
merged. Mr. Weitman gave up his 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Faces Task of Getting 
National Advertisers to 
Tap Specialized Market 


By James V. O’Gara 

New York, Feb. 2—The biggest 
| specialized market in the U.S. to- 
|day is represented by the 32,575,- 
| 702 people who make up “Catholic 
| America.” This is the evaluation of 


White Sets Print 
Push for Automatic 
Sewing Machines 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 31—Armed with 
its biggest postwar campaign budg- 
et, White Sewing Machine Corp. 
is spending $2,000,000 on print 
media almost exclusively in 1956. 

White plans to reach 20,000,000 
women readers, telling them “Why 
a White Automatic Is Easiest to 
Use,” in general and special-inter- 
est magazines, through newspapers 
and point of sale materials. 

Thirteen publications will carry 
page ads, most of them in color. 
There will be local support in 
newspapers, part of it in coopera- 
tive advertising. 

The only radio and television to 
be used will be on a local basis. 

A feature of the page insertions 
will be a new format showing a 
White machine in use against an 
unusual background called “satu- 
ration white.” Fuller & Smith & 
Ross Inc. is the agency and design- 
er. 


® The campaign takes off in Feb- 
ruary issues of Nation’s Schools 


and three trade publications—Be- 
hind the Scenes, Electrical Mer- 
chandising and Sewing Machine 
Life. 

Other pitches will be made to} 
teachers in March issues of Fore-| 
cast, Home Economist and What’s| 
New in Home Economics, to young- 
er ladies in Modern Miss and Sev- 
enteen and to women in general in 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home| 
Journal, Life and Parents’ Maga- 
zine, also in March. 


FCC's TV Probe 
Will Go to N.Y., 
Include Agencies 


Questioning Sessions 
Will Be ‘Preliminary’ 
to Year-Long Survey 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1—Members 
of the special staff assembled by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to study the operations of 
television networks plan to go to 
New York for the next two weeks 
for “briefing” sessions with adver- 
tising agencies and others who 
produce and place tv programs and 
advertising. 

The investigators, under the di- 
rection of Dean Roscoe L. Barrow, 
of the University of Cincinnati law 
school, have already had sessions 
with NBC and CBS. Members of 
the staff indicated that a meeting 
| with ABC officials also will be on 
the agenda of the next New York 
trip. 

Arrangements for the meetings 
with agency representatives still 
are uncertain, according to the in- 
vestigating staff. A preliminary 
meeting was held last week with 
members of the radio-tv steering 
committee of the American Assn. 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


The Catholic Press: It Reaches a Big 
Market, but Selling Ads Is a Problem 


the 1955-56 “Catholic Press Direc- 
tory,” which marshals an imposing 
array of statistics to buttress the 
claim: 


@ 22,000,000 people read Catholic 
newspapers and magazines. 


e Rate of growth of the Catholic 
population is more than double the 
national rate. Catholic infant bap- 
tisms average better than 25% of 
total national births. 


e Catholic families average 4.4 
people as compared with a 3.4 na- 
tional average. 


e Average total dollar volume of 
retail sales among Catholic fam- 
(Continued on Page 62) 


50% More Exhibitors 
Display Wares at 
Ad Industries Show 


CuicaGo, Feb. 2—Improved 
methods of producing ads and a 
wide variety of promotion, adver- 
tising and merchandising tech- 
niques were the main attractions 
at the second National Advertising 
Industries Exposition here this 
week. 

Nearly 7,000 persons in the ad- 
vertising field visited the 74 ex- 
hibits that were set up in the Mor- 
rison Hotel. At the first NAI 
show last June, about 5,000 ad- 
men saw 50 exhibits. L. William 
Baker, show manager, told AA he 
expected the number of booths to 
increase further at the next show, 
to be held Sept. 16 through 19. 

A wide variety of novelties, 
premiums and business gifts was 


‘56 FORD 56 
THUNDERBIRD Power 


See LB. VIC 


WARREN HASTINGS MTR. CO 


wounds. 


~ 


NEW ‘ACCESSORY’—Mounted on the 
rear bumper of the car is a com- 
bination steel-aluminum ad sign 
manufactured by Bumpa-Tel Mfg. 
Co., Mounds, Ill. The signs were 
exhibited for the first time at the 
second National Advertising Indus- 
tries Exposition in Chicago. 


featured in some booths. Other 
booths displayed products of print- 
ers, engravers and lithographers. 
Electric signs, visual aid projectors, 
artists’ supplies and other items 
directly associated with the ad- 
vertising industry were on display. 


® Booths maintained by Plastic 
Developments Inc., Attleboro, 
Mass., and Bumpa-Tel Mfg. Co., 
Mounds, Ill, caused comment 
among visitors. This is the first 
time the companies have exhibited 
their wares here. 

Plastic Developments specializes 
in making miniatures of products 
embedded in crystal-clear Lucite 
plastic blocks. The process is called 
Clearfloat. The blocks contained 
such industrial products as nuts 
and bolts, screws, radio tubes and 
watch parts. 

Other blocks featured packages 
of cigarets, beer cans, miniature 
farm tractors, trademarks, medal- 
lions for anniversaries and special 
events and pieces of coal. One 
block contained 119 parts of a 


(Continued on Page 78) 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


Mongol No. 2 Pencil 
Ads Say User Gets 
2.162 Words for l¢ 


New York, Jan. 31—Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co. will break a new 
advertising campaign with a color 
spread in Life’s March 19 issue, 
featuring a new theme, “2,162 
words for 1¢.” 

In actual writing tests, the ads 
will say, “Mongol No. 2 pencils 
average 16,230 words per pencil, 
which at the retail price of 74%4¢ 
is 2,162 words per penny.” 

In addition to Life the media 
schedule includes Business Week, 
Office, Office Management and 
Purchasing. 

Special “fashion” advertising di- 
rected at secretaries also will be 
used in Charm, Glamour and To- 
day’s Secretary with the theme “5 
Ways to Leave by 5.” 

Anderson & Cairns is the _ 
cy. 


based on a series of tests conducted | 
for Eberhard Faber by New York | 
Testing Laboratories. 


Milwaukee Kids 
Spend One Hour in 
Seven Watching TV 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31—The aver- 
age Milwaukee school child who 
watches television spent 24 hours 
a week in front of a set in 1955. 

That figure was reached as a re- 
sult of a survey conducted by Mar- 
quette University and the Milwau- 
kee County Council of Radio & 
Television. It was reported by Dr. 
Ella Clark, Marquette University 
education professor. 

More than 3,000 children were 
questioned in the survey, with 
some of them declaring that tv 
helped them with their vocabu- 
laries and with their studies of 
current events, geography and 
some other subjects. 

Some teachers contacted cited a 
disadvantage—children sleepy in 
class because of late viewing. And 
some parents reported that family 
conversation had dropped because 
of the time spent with television. 

The children’s weekly average 
was 19 hours of viewing in 1951; 
21 in 1952, 23 in 1953, 23.4 in 1954 
and then 24 in 1955. 

“Television is not tapering off,” 
Dr. Clark said. “Television habits 
are being established, and at a 
pretty high rate of viewing.” 


Young Adds WGEM 

Young Television Corp. and 
Adam Young Inc., New York, have 
been named to represent WGEM- 
TV and WGEM, Quincy, IIL, re- 
spectively. Avery-Knodel former- 
ly handled the stations. 


ARCH McDONALD has resigned as vp 
and creative director of John W. 
Shaw Advertising to join Camp- 
bell-Mithun, Chicago, as creative 
director. Mr. McDonald, who will 
also serve on the plans board, will 
assume duties formerly held by 
Bowman Kreer, who was appoint- 
ed with Phelps Johnston to co- 
managership of the Chicago office 
in September. 


Your Best Buy's 


MONGOL 


bee a8. 


v= 
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WORD POWER—Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. will break a new campaign 
March 19 in Life featuring its No. 2 Mongol lead pencil which, it 
claims, will write an average of 16,230 words per pencil. Business 
Week, Office, Office Management and Purchasing will be used. Spe- 


cial fashion-style ads directed at 


secretaries also will be used in 


Charm, Glamour and Today’s Secretary. 


The claims made in the ads are | “Cycle of Product Obsolescence’ ... 


Donaldson Sees Continuing Annual 
Market for 7,000,000 Cars, Trucks 


San Francisco, Jan. 31—A mar- 
ket for more than 7,500,000 auto-| 
mobiles and trucks in 1956 and a/| 
potential market for more than) 
7,000,000 annually for years to) 
come are predicted by Ben R. Don- 
aldson, director of institutional ad- 
vertising for the Ford Motor Co. 

Mr. Donaldson foresaw a rosy 
future for the American economy 
in general, and for the auto busi- 
ness in particular, in a speech to 
the Commonwealth Club of Calif- 
ornia last week. 

“There exists today,” Mr. Don- 
aldson said, “a far bigger untapped 
market than American business 
has ever faced. We’ve been so busy 
serving those who know what they 
want we have overlooked those 
who do not yet know what they 
need.” 

Mr. Donaldson cited “one single 
area of application as an example 
—the backward sections of the 
U.S., the underprivileged portions 
of our population, without such 
modern conveniences as _ baths, 
telephones, electrical appliances, 
cars. 

“U.S. business men,” Mr. Don- 
aldson said, “must find needs, 
create desires for new and differ- 
ent products or services and con- 
stantly improve the old products 
or services.” 


® A member of the Ford staff 
since 1919, Mr. Donaldson cited the 
automobile as a “prize example” 
of a product whose market is often 
referred to as saturated. 

He pointed out, however, that 
“last year 25,000 automobiles were 
sold every day, as compared to 20,- 


000 tv sets, 10,500 refrigerators and 
9,700 washing machines. 

“The automobile,” he pointed 
out, “is the only major durable 
product that is significantly 
changed every year, year in, year 
out. The continuing improvements 
create a continuing cycle of product 
obsolescence. 

“And the car buying public,” he 
continued, “not only accepts such 
changes but has come to demand 
them and actually awaits eagerly 
the introduction of new models. 

“From the viewpoint of improv- 
ing our standard of living, this de- 
sire for and acceptance of some- 
thing new and something better is 
one of our great strengths.” 


Recommends Standards for 
Air Conditioner Advertising 

National Better Business Bu- 
reau, Chrysler Bldg., New York, is 
redistributing its suggested 16- 
point program of standards for 
advertising and selling room air 
conditioners. The code, originally 
released in May, 1955, is being 
made available again as a re- 
minder that these standards are 
now fully effective. 


Clucas to Crown Zellerbach 

Lowell M. Clucas Jr. has been 
named assistant to the director of 
public relations of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., San Francisco. Mr. 
Clucas, U. S. public affairs officer 
for Bavaria from 1952 to 1954, 
more recently was senior partner 
in Clucas & Redlich, international 
public relations company in Mu- 
nich. 


“No Madison Ave. Nomad’ 


Account Resigned by | 
K&E Has Billing of 
_ ‘Close to $2,000,000’ 
| New York, Feb. 2—Welch Grape 
| Juice Co.—a “near $2,000,000 ac- 
/ count,” which was recently re- 
‘signed by Kenyon & Eckhardt to 
make room for Pepsi-Cola—will 
be handled by Richard K. Manoff 
Inc. beginning March 1. 

Mr. Manoff, who is currently a 
\vP at K&E, where he has serviced 


Examiner Rejects 
Another FTC Health 


Insurer Complaint 


WaAsHINGTON, Feb. 1—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s drive 
against health insurance adver- 
tising got another jolt today, as 
Examiner J. Earl Cox ruled there 
was no evidence to support the 
complaint filed against Girardian 
Insurance Co., Dallas. 

Last December Mr. Cox pro- 
posed to throw out complaints 
which FTC had issued against 
American Hospital & Life Insur- 
ance Co., San Antonio, and Ex- 
aminer Frank Hier rejected most 
of the issues raised against Na- 
tional Casualty Co., Detroit, and 
all the charges against Federal 
Life & Casualty Co., Battle Creek. 

All these opinions are subject to 
review by the commission. 

Mr. Cox’s latest rebuff to the 
commission comes on the eve of a 
trade practice conference which 
looks toward the development of 
an advertising code to deal with 
the issues raised by FTC in its 
industry-wide assault on the 
health and accident insurance 
business. 


® The conference is to be held 
here Feb. 8 under the supervision 
of FTC Commissioner Lowell 
Mason. 

In his decision today, Mr. Cox 
said Girardian is exempt from 
FTC jurisdiction in most states, 
because the McCarran Act gives 
prior jurisdiction to state author- 
ities. While the FTC can obtain 
jurisdiction over the company’s 
activity in Mississippi, which has 
no insurance law, he found no 
evidence that false advertising 
was used to sell policies in that 
state. 

He said in any event the chal- 
lenged ads were abandoned be- 


no good purpose would be served 
by pressing it. 


Highlights of This Week's Issue 


Scientific American issues $1 
paper-back books via Simon & 
Schuster 

teens year-long| 


Kraft offers 
phone service in Velveeta con- 
WE: wees cccccbapentans Page 14 

National Shoe Institute asks $200,- 
000 4«=6.vor consumer  promo- 
ME donk danwcds (ipa Page 26 

American Marketing Assn. asks 
$5 boost in membership 
BOGE 2 ose deic 42K RSS OOS Page 30 


Negro gospel show goes on 
twice-a-day for busy house- 
wife 

Use newspapers, radio, phonebook, 
Ver Standig advises rug clean- 
ers 

Toronto Star will not be sold to 
outsiders, trustees say ..Page 38 

House committees hold hearings on 


liquor ad ban bills ....Page 39 
British, Canadian ad agencies unite 
to boost two-way trade .Page 40 
Brooklyn car dealer experiments 
with outdoor, wins GM sales 
contest 
Legal view of ad anti-trust suit 
presented in book on law for ad- 


WORE Sgt ccicsccudios Page 47 
No obsolescence without a 
trade-in program, E. B. Weiss 
ae ee were st Page 50 
Hollywood not the giant it seemed, 
tv proves, says Eye & Ear 
WR 64a o betes cascueha Page 50 


Jim Woolf tells Pierre Martineau 
he hasn’t changed his mind, 
yet 

Walter O’Meara wonders if Amer- 
ican advertising is out of touch 
with reality ...........Page 52 


Hopkins philosophy of advertis- 
ing is defended by Clyde Be- 
dell 
Ex-adman writes book on 
admen taking over politics in 
1956 

Perfumer told by court to stop us- 
ing trademarked name .Page 55 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Advertising Market Place ..0..000...0...00000 82 
Ceming Conventi 59 
Creative Man’s Commer ........ccccccccccesecseeses 48 
Editorials 12 
Empleye Communications ............................ 52 
Getting Personal 16 
Looking at Radio BTV onions ee 
Looking at Retail Ads 52 
Obituaries ez} 
On the Merchandising Front .................... BO 
Photographic Review 60 
Rough Proofs 2 
Salesense in Ads 51 
This Week in Washington... 
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fore the complaint was issued, so| = 
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What They're Saying 


Manoff Founds Shop 
to Service Welch Co. 


Richard K. Manoff 


the account since 1953, is leaving 
that agency to set up his own shop 
at 40 E. 49th St. He will be presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

When AA reported K&E’s land- 
ing Pepsi in December, it was 
learned that Welch was not open 
to solicitation. “The company,” 
said AA, “already has decided on 
its new agency, and will announce 
the name of the agency shortly.” 

That meant that the move was 


(Continued on Page 78) 


Dental Assn. Hits 


Crest Ad Claim of 
Decay Prevention 


CHICAGO, Feb. 1—Procter & Gam- 
ble’s current drive to promote 
Crest, its new fluoride dentifrice, 
received a setback yesterday when 
the American Dental Assn. an- 
nounced that there is no adequate 
evidence that any fluoride denti- 
frice is effective in preventing 
tooth decay. 

“The American Dental Assn. is 
not aware of evidence adequate to 
demonstrate the claimed dental 
caries prophylactic value of Crest,” 
said Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, ADA 
secretary. “Although clinical tests 
of the dentifrice are in progress, 
adequate information concerning 
its value may not be available for 
a year or more.” 

The ADA stand was taken fol- 
lowing a large number of inquir- 
ies about Crest. This is the first 
official position taken by the 
ADA on the newest class of denti- 
frices. 


“It would be a disservice to the 
dental health of the public if the 
promotion of fluoride dentifrices 
should lead to the misconception 
that their use is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the controlled fluorida- 
tion of municipal water supplies,” 
Dr. Hillenbrand said. He added 
that no fluoride dentifrice is a 
substitute for public health pro- 
grams using fluorides. 

One Crest ad tells of “a new era 
in preventive dental care.” Anoth- 
er ad announces “milestones in 
modern medicine,” the latest being 
Crest’s “triumph over tooth decay.” 
Copy describes how the new fluor- 
ide toothpasie “strengthens tooth 
enamel to knock out decay from 
within.” 

In his statement, Dr. Hillenbrand 
also said: “Published evidence to 
support the usefulness of adding of 
a fluoride in other dentifrices is 
even less convincing. The associa- 
tion therefore believes that all 
fluoride dentifrices are being mar- 
keted prematurely. There is no as- 
surance of the usefulness of these 
preparations until further clinical 
tests are completed and evaiuated ” 
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U.S. Eyes Union News 
as Possible Violator 


of Consent Decree 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3—The Justice 
Department is believed to be in- 
vestigating Union News Co. to 
determine whether its recent tiff 
with S-M News Co. over the 
handling of major magazines 
(AA, Jan. 30) involved violations 
of a consent decree filed ih New 
York Sept. 1, 55. 

Under the consent settlement, 


Admen Testify as 
‘Farm Journal’ Ends 
Anti-Trust Defense 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2—Farm 
Journal Ine, today completed its 
defense against the government’s 
charges of monopoly resulting 
from its acquisition from Curtis 
Publishing Co. of the circulation 
of Country Gentleman (Better 
Farming) and right to the use of 
the name. 
| The government had charged 


the government abandoned efforts before the Federal Trade Commis- 
to divorce Union News from | sion last September that the June 
American News Co., but Union| § agreement between Farm Jour- 
News agreed “to buy, display and/ na} and Curtis was a violation of 
sell magazines solely on the basis Section 7 of the Clayton Act. Farm 
of Union’s own interest as a seller Journal began its defense in De- 
of magazines.” Justice officials cember, with testimony by Robert 
would say only that they are not'/& MacNeal, president of Curtis. 
permitted to comment on any Richard J. Babcock, president of 
matter they are investigating. |Farm Journal Inc., resumed the 
Meanwhile in New York today) defense Jan. 23. He was followed 
an executive of American News by a series of advertising agency 
Co. denied that ANC or Union| media directors. Les Farnath, vp 
News was being investigated by and media director of N. W. Ayer 


BINGO! 


| 


"He tried to take my 


Drakes @ 
COOKIES’ aa 


the Department of Justice. 


Pemberton, Freeman 
Gets Part of BOAC 


New York, Feb. 1—Pemberton, 
Freeman, Bennett & Milne, To- 
ronto, with its associated agency, 
Victor A. Bennett Co., New York, 
has acquired the portion of the 
British Overseas Airways Corp. 
account which involves advertising 
in the U. S., Canada and the Ba- 
hamas, effective April 1. 

The account has been with 
Foote, Cone & Belding since 1950. 
Foote, Cone’s London office will 
continue to handle the govern- 
ment-owned airline’s advertising 
in Britain and all other parts of 
the world. Although the total bill- 
ing is not known, the airline has 


been spending about $150,000 an- | 


nually in magazine space here. 


® Paradoxically, then, BOAC will 
be using agencies with British 
know-how to sell in North Amer- 
ica, while it uses the London 
branch of an American agency to 
sell in its home country. 
Pemberton, Freeman, Bennett & 
Milne was organized in 1954 by 
the Bennett agency and two Lon- 
don agencies, Robert Freeman Co. 
and Alfred Pemberton Ltd. It 
was formed with a view toward 
handling British exporters, just as 
British-born Victor Bennett does 
through his New York agency. 


Georgia Paper Names Shannon 

The Observer, Moultrie, Ga., has 
named Shannon & Associates, New 
York, its national advertising rep- 
resentative. 


& Son, closed the defense’s case 
| 


|shortly after noon today. 

| Each side now has 90 days in 
which to prepare and present writ- 
|ten briefs to the FTC hearing ex- 
| aminer. 


| . ’ = 
‘“Bride’s Magazine’ 

’ = a 
Buys ‘Bride-to-Be 
(Continued from Page 1) 
|he said. 
| Mr. MacNeal also explained that 
|national advertisers in the bridal 
field were adequately served even 
before publication of the section- 
al Bride-to-Be. A sectional pub- 
lication, he added, was “valid” 
because it offered low-cost maga- 
zine space on a local basis for 
advertisers who normally could 
not afford such publications. 


. When the quarterly book was 
issued last fall it sold on news- 
stands for $1. The fall edition cir- 
culation totaled 80,707. B&w page 
national rate at that time was only 
| $1,250, based on an annual circula- 
|tion of 400,000. 

| Om Dec. 7, 1955, the company 
announced it was reducing the 
|per-copy cost to 50¢ in order to 
|increase circulation for its spring 
issue. 


Revlon Sales Up 30% 

Sales for the first six months of 
1955 of Revlon Inc. showed a 30% 
increase over the previous year, 
according to president Charles 
Revson. In AA’s story on the com- 
pany last week, a typographical 


| 
| 


| 
| 


4 
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TOPS IN OUTDOOR—Three top winners in the 24th national competi- 


tion of outdoor advertising art, 
Club of Chicago, are shown here. 


sponsored by the Art Directors 
Life Savers Corp. (Young & Ru- 


bicam), Drake Bakeries Inc. (Young & Rubicam) and Ken-L-Ration 


division, Quaker Oats (Needham, 


Louis & Brorby), won the first, 


second and third grand awards, respectively. 


Needham, Louis 
Annual Report Shows 
Billing Up $872,000 


Cuicaco, Jan, 31—Total adver- 
tising billing handled by Needham, 
Louis & Brorby in 1955 increased 
by $872,000, from $28,933,000 in 
54 to $29,805,000 last year, Mau- 
rice H. Needham, president, re-| 
ported at an annual employe meet- | 
ing last week. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, one 


new accounts, made important 
staff additions, saw increased ac- 
tivity in its New York and Cana- 
dian offices, and moved its main 
offices to the top three business 
floors of the Prudential Bldg. 

“Substantial additions” were 
made to the net cash worth of the 
agency and to the profit sharing 
trust for participating employes, 
Mr. Needham said. 

The agency reelected its direc- 
tors: Mr. Needham; John L. Louis, 
senior vp; Melvin Brorby, senior 
vp; Otto R. Stadelman, senior vp 


of the few agencies which makes| and media director; Max D. An- 
an annual financial report to em-|wyl, secretary and treasurer; W. 
ployes and to the public, reported| Raymond Fowler, senior vp, and 


error resulted in an incorrect fig-| 


‘ure of 3% being given. 


a net profit of $83,200. More than 
half of the persons who work for} 
the agency own stock in it. 

In addressing employes, Mr. 
Needham called 1955 “a year of 
consolidation” for the agency. 
Within the year, he said, the agen- 
cy “assimilated and brought into 


Paul C. Harper Jr., vp. 


‘Farm Journal’ Ad Linage 
Figures Incorrectly Listed 

In last week’s issue AA reported 
some incorrect figures for Farm 
Journal and Country Gentleman. 
The average number of pages of 
advertising carried during 1955 in 


smooth operation” a total of five 
ve the four editions of the magazine 


PRINTER OUTFOXES BEARDS—After AA editors okayed 
the page on which this picture of the six Beard 


brothers uppeared last week, the 


the two-piece boldface slug identifying the six 


brothers and put the three which 


to the right, and vice versa. The six brothers are 
(left to right—in case there’s another foulup) Milton 


C. Beard, vp, Private Brands Inc., 


William 


printer removed 


belonged at left 


Paterson, N. J.; 


Donald S., Beard & Craft Insurance, Philadelphia; 
David F., director of advertising, Reynolds Metals | 
Co., Louisville; William K. Jr., president, Associ-| 
ated Business Publications, New York; John, west- £09. color 
ern manager, Architectural Forum, Cleveland; and R42 : 
Robert F., regional vp, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.,| 1, 1954 
Philadelphia. They were together at a luncheon in| Gain 
Philadelphia, at which David was honored guest.| Per cent .... 


was listed as 704.1; it should have 
been 1,202 pages. Average number 
of lines for the year was reported 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


N ARTB Will Use 
Interviews in Its 
Circulation Audit 


(Continued from Page 1) 
| Sponsor is the industry itself and 
in which the results must be un- 
challengable.” 

The Politz tests involved instal- 
lation of meters in a sample of 
viewer homes. Accuracy of tele- 
|phone and interview studies of 
| these homes were checked against 
the meters. 

The effort to develop an ac- 
ceptable interview technique is es- 
|sential, because the cost of meters 
jin homes in every county of the 
nation would be prohibitive, 
NARTB explained. 

Meanwhile the radio board to- 
day asked NARTB President Har- 
old Fellows to appoint a radio 
research committee to study the 
possibility of providing 
circulation information for radio. 


similar 


ws Other actions of the NARTB 
boards at their three day meeting 
here included approval of a pro- 
posal directing the tv code board 
to explore the possibility of allow- 
ing tv film producers and distrib- 
utors to subscribe voluntarily to 
the NARTB tv code. 

The code board also revealed 
that it is urging stations and net- 
works to crack down on “trade- 
out” plugs which are allowed to 
the film industry in exchange for 
the use of big name talent. 


= “In the early developmental 
days,” said G. Richard Shaft, 
WIS-TV, Columbia, S. C., code 
board chairman, “such promotion 
was reasonable as well as enter- 
taining and served to encourage 
the appearance of many fine per- 
| formers. 

“Competition in the field, how- 
ever, has created a condition in 
which promotional copy and ex- 
cerpts have taken on the dimen- 
sion of straight advertising and 
should be measured against the 
suggested advertising time limita- 
tions contained in the code.” 


Newspaper R.O.P. 
Color Linage at 
Record High in ‘55 


(Continued from Page 1) 
all 121 cities measured by MR. In 
1954, newspapers in the 52 cities 
carried nearly 72% of the color 
measured. 

3. The “First 50” newspapers in 
r.o.p. color carried 51% of all color 
}measured in 1954 and 50% of all 
‘color measured last year. 


jas 346,658; it should have been|s# 4. The “First 50” gained over 


| 537,108 lines. 
| The publication split its National 
Less Western Edition into two 
separate editions—Central-East 
and Southern—in June, 1955, and 
the error was made by incorrect 
averaging of the linage for these 
| editions. 

Following are the correct pages 
and lines of advertising carried in 
| all editions of the magazine during 
1955: 

National Less W 
Central-East Edit 


Southern Edition 
Western Edition 


214,983 
312,888 


the National Less Western Edition in June 1955. 
Cumulative figures shown for National Less 
Western Edition for 1955 are for the period 
ending May, 1955. 


Including 


2,843,394,974 

2,581,175,071 

262,219,903 
10.2 


| In 1955 


R.o.p. color 


63,666,044 

50,208,166 

13,457,878 
26.8 


|26% in color advertising against 


the performance of all papers 
measured, which was over 29%. 

5. With color, total advertising 
gained 10.2% in the 52 chart cities; 


excluding color, the papers gained 
|9.8%. 


Media Records also said that 
while r.o.p. color accounted for 


|1.9% of total advertising in the 52 


chart cities in 1954, this share 

grew to 2.3% by the end of 1955. 
Media Records, which said it 

will soon compile a study showing 


096 the use of color in 121 newspapers 


(including r.o.p. color use by ad- 
vertiser, city, and paper for the 
year 1955), gave the following sta- 
| tistics with its present analysis: 


Total Advertising 
(In 52 Cities) 


First 50 
Excluding newspapers 
r.o.p. color  r.o.p. color 
2,779,728,930 45,030,132 
2,530,966,905 35,655,148 
248,762,025 9,374,984 
9.8 26.3 
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Every week... 


THROUGH THESE DOORS 


R. H. BIRCHARD, American Stores 
Vice-President, comments: 


“If demand for TV GUIDE is any 
index of its influence, suppliers 
with a story to tell to supermarket 
shoppers will find it a most 
effective advertising medium.” 


ESTIMATED CURRENT SALE 

in Aamo mneeems. . .. . ee 100,000 
In all food ovtlets............. 1,000,000 
Total single copies............. 3,200,000 


Total net paid, 


including subscriptions ....... 4,000,000 America’s Television Magazine 


National Advertising Office 


400 N. Broad St. 
Phila. 1, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-1600 


F HN — if. 


100,000 


TV GUIDES 


In the food business, the items that sell best earn the best display. 
That’s why you find TV GUIDE on sale at every checkout 


counter in the 800-store Acme chain. 


TV GUIDE’s weekly sale in Acme markets now tops 100,000. 


In volume, it completely overshadows every other general line 


magazine that Acme sells. Its volume, in fact, exceeds that of 


the next five magazines combined. 


2 


Every week finds TV GUIDE on the shopping lists of 100,000 Acme 
customers. Put your product on those shopping lists—and on the 
shopping lists of 4,000,000 American housewives—with a 


schedule of advertising in TV GUIDE. 


Advertising Offices in 28 Cities Including: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 6. N. Michigan Ave. 
JUdson 6-4300° RAndolph 6-9470 


DETROIT 
76 W. Adams Ave. 
WOodward 2-5115 
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GREATEST SUNDAY CIRCULATION in Our 72 Year History 
Up 13% in ONE YEAR 


70,658 


SUN. AV.—DEC.,, 1954 


MICHIGAN 


Furniture Capital 
of the World 


, 


80,046 


NOW! MORE THAN EVER... You Need The 
HERALD to Cover Western Michigan! 


Che Grand Rapids Herald — 


f 


Member of Federated Publications 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1—The day has 
arrived when a person may select 
a bandage to match dresses, suits, 
hats or socks. 

Bauer & Black has come out with 
Curad Battle Ribbon plastic band- 
ages in red, green, blue and yel- 
low. In testing the new product, 
the company found that nearly all 
ithe kids coveted the colorful 
| bandages—for medical as well as 
|decorative purposes. Adults and 
teen-agers selected bandages that 
matched their attire. 
| An intensive television ad cam- 
paign for Battle Ribbons will start 
|March 16. The bandages will be 
'featured on the “Howdy Doody” 
show on NBC, and the “Captain 
Kangeroo” show on CBS in eastern 
portions of the U. S. Leo Burnett 
Co. is the agency. 


|e The bandages are washable and 
waterproof. They contain Furacin- 


THESE FIND IT INDISPENSABLE: 


Advertisers * Advertising Agencies 


Business Firms * Bankers * Brokers 
Publishers * Libraries * Government 
Agencies * Public Relations Counselors 
Schools and Colleges * Market Analysts 


GET THE FACTS...FAST 


WITH THE BIGGER-THAN-EVER 


1956 AYER DIRECTORY 


More than 1500 pages. Thousands of 
“live” facts classified, condensed and 
cross-indexed for instant use. 


Newly revised every year for 88 years 


No other single volume can give you up-to-date 


information like this: 


21,000 newspapers and periodicals in the U.S. 
and its possessions, Canada, Bermuda and 
the Philippines. Names, addresses, subscription 
prices, circulation figures, names of editors and 
publishers. Plus vital facts on railroad and air- 
line services, banking information, number of 
telephones and radios, vehicle registrations, 
farm ownership. 


County weekly newspapers listed by exact loca- 
tions for the entire United States. Up-to-date 
changes in circulation, ownership and location, 
with maps of each state, territory and Canadian 


province. 


Full listing of scientific, professional, religious, 
social, foreign language and educational publi- 
cations, who they reach and where they are. 


With the 1956 Ayer Directory on your desk 
you can save yourself hours of research and 
correspondence. This indispensable one-vol- 
ume library of facts is published as a service 
to all those who need late, authentic facts and 
figures on newspapers, magazines, etc., and the 
edition is limited. Order your copy today. 


Orders ($30 postpaid within the U.S.) should be sent to the publisher, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Dept. A, West Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 7 


Bauer & Black's New Badge of Courage Is 
Red, Green, Blue or Even (Horrors) Yellow 


Tyrothricin, a built-in medication 
|that, according to B&B, destroys 
or inhibits bacteria in wounds. An 
‘innovation is a wrapper that is 
removed by pulling apart two tabs. 

The back of each Battle Ribbon 
wrapper is printed with a series of 
service ribbons that may be col- 
lected by children. The company 
also has introduced two new mer- 
‘chandising devices, a counter unit 
and a floor dump. 


Lewine Succeeds 
Weitman as ABC 
Talent Program Head 


(Continued from Page 2) 
vp stripes at ABC, where he was 
in charge of programming and tal- 
ent, and at the parent company. 
He said he would announce his 
future plans later. 

Mr. Weitman’s exit from ABC 
follows that of Robert H. O’Brien, 
who left the network in October, 
1954, to return to American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters 
as financial vp and secretary. Mr. 
O’Brien took over as exec vp of 
ABC as soon as the merger was 
okayed by the FCC. 


s He left in October, 1954, follow- 
ing what oldtimers at the network 
call the “football fiasco.” That year 
ABC-TV succeeded in outbidding 
NBC-TV for the rights to the 
National Collegiate Athletic Assn. 
approved football schedule. But it 
proved to be a money losing prop- 


Robert Weitman Robert Lewine 


osition for ABC, which finally sold 
the games piecemeal to advertisers. 

Representatives of the theater 
side of the American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters family who 
are still on the ABC management 
team are John H. Mitchell, vp in 
charge of the tv network, and Earl 
J. Hudson, vp in charge of the 
western division. 

Mr. Mitchell was head of the 
Balaban & Katz (UPT controlled) 
station in Chicago at the time of 
the merger and stayed on to head 
the new WBKB (formerly WENR- 
TV). He later transferred to New 
York. 

Mr. Hudson was president of the 
United Detroit Theaters Corp., a 
UPT subsidiary, at the time of the 
marriage between the theatrical 
and broadcasting companies. 


s A factor in United Paramount’s 
influence in the direction of ABC, 
of course, is the head of the parent 
company, Leonard H. Goldenson, 
though he seems to have left the 
operation of ABC pretty much in 
the hands of Robert E. Kintner, 
whose presidency dates back to 
pre-United Paramount days. 


Holeproof Moves to New York 
Main executive offices of Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co. in Milwaukee 
are being moved to New York. The 
Holeproof executives will have of- 
fices at the 500 Fifth Ave. ad- 
dress of Julius Kayser & Co. 
which bought Holeproof last fall. 
Milwaukee will continue as a 
warehouse and shipping location. 


George Herz Named A.M. 

Scandinavian Airlines System 
Inc., New York, has promoted 
George Herz to manager of adver- 
tising and publicity. For the past 
four years he has been assistant 
director of public relations and as- 
sistant publicity manager. 
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. | 
. How much attention does | 
a newsstand copy get ? | 


Are newsstand-bought copiesofamaga- public rates comparable magazines, all 
zine more valuable to an advertiser than things being equal. The chart below 
subscription copies? Or less valuable? shows how the general weeklies measure 

The question is often asked—but it’s up. 
really a red herring. A newsstand copy If that’s all true, you might expect the 
that is skimmed and discarded isn’t Post’s subscription figures to be going up, 
worth any more than a subscription copy _ too. Right . . . they are. They’re the high- 
that lies around unread. The real ques- _ est in Post history and still climbing. The 
tion is: “What kind of magazine is it?”” Post gets to the heart of America. 

Is it for reading—or flipping ? 

Nobody with just a few minutes to kill 
buys a copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post. The Post is bought for reading— 
whether purchased at a newsstand or 
subscribed to at home. And the average 
issue contains a good seven hours of 
entertainment and information. 

The significance of newsstand circula- 
tion figures is that they show how the 
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NEWSSTAND SALES 


LATEST ABC FIGURES 


300 000 1 000 000 


“Short of help? Maybe you could 
use a chimp-or Miss America!” 


JACK GRAFF, V. P. and Account Supervisor, Fletcher D. Richards, N.Y., 
previews “I Lead a Goofy Life’ from this week’s Saturday Evening Post. 
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“It might not work for you and me, morning to do it. . . . Before you de- 
but it works wonders for Dave Garro- cide his three-hour day is a cinch, 
way. If you catch his show at break- you should hear his side of the story! 
fast time, you know all about his er gid 

assistants: J. Fred Muggs and Lee  },, ai1, 7 articles, 4 short stories, 2 serials, 
Meriwether. I guess he’s getting rich, and many special features in the Feb. 
but he’s getting up at 4 A.M. every _11 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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Four A‘s Explains Its Settlement — 


(Continued from Page 1A) 


members in every proper eal FC 


way. 

Fourth, the judgment does not} 
apply to any member acting indi- | 
vidually. 


7. What is the Four A’s enjoined | 
from doing? 

Four A’s is “enjoined and re-| 
strained” from “entering into, ad-|™ 
hering to, promoting or following 
any course of conduct, practice or 
policy, or any agreement or under- 
standing: 

“1. Fixing, establishing or stabil- 
izing agency commissions, or at- 
tempting so to do; (“commission” 
is separately defined in the judg- 
ment as the “amount” ot commis- 
sion); 

“2. Requiring, urging or advis- 
ing any advertising agency to re- 
frain from rebating or splitting 
agency commissions; 

“3. Designed, in whole or part, 
to deny or limit credit or agency 
commission due or available to any 
advertising agency; 

“4. Establishing or formulating, 
or attempting to establish or for- 
mulate, any standards of conduct 
or other qualifications to be used 
by any media or any association of 
media to determine whether media 
should or should not do business 
with, or approve any advertising 
agency; 

“5. Designed to cause any media 
not to do business with, not to rec- 
ognize or not to approve any ad- 
vertising agency; 


# “6. Fixing, establishing or de- 
termining advertising rates to be 
charged advertisers not employing 
an advertising agency, or attempt- 
ing so to do; 

“7. Designed to have media ad- 
here to published advertising rates 
or rate cards; 

“8. Requiring, urging, or advis- 
ing any adveftising agency to re- 
frain from submitting advertising 
copy, art work, illustrations, de- 
tailed plans, market surveys or 
similar material to any national 
advertiser in the solicitation of a 
new account,” 

Four A’s is also enjoined from 
“requiring, urging or advising 
any of its members to engage in, or 
assisting any of its members to en- 
gage in” any activities covered by 
Paragraphs 1 through 8 above. 


8. What provisos does the judg- 
ment contain? 

The provisos are as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this final 
judgment shall be construed to 
prohibit members of consenting 
defendant from severally” (i.e., 
individually) “taking any action 
denied to consenting defendant by 
virtue of this final judgment; nor 
shall this final judgment be con- 
strued to prohibit consenting de- 
fendant from: 

“1. Circulating among advertis- 
ing agencies or media information 
and views relating to their obliga- 
tions to fulfill all lawful con- 
tractual commitments by means of 
writing or by means of speeches 
reduced to writing after delivery 
thereof; 

“2. Truthfully and fairly ac- 
quainting the public, advertisers, 
advertising agencies or media by 
means of writing or speeches de- 
signed and available for general 
consumption in the trade, with the 
nature, background, services and_| 
functions of members of consenting 


defendant.” 


’s may supply in writing “any 
statistical or other factual material 


or research study without comment | 


| thereon” in answer to “the written 
| request of any of its members, not 


|solicited by consenting defendant! 


}and not on its face showing an in- 
tent for use” contrary to the judg- 
ment. 


9. To whom does the judgment 
apply? 

The judgment does not apply to 
individual Four A’s members un- 
less they are acting on behalf of 
the association. 

The judgment spells out that it 
applies to the association and its 
“officers, agents, servants and em- 
ployes” and to any “committees 
or groups” when organized and 
functioning as Four A’s commit- 
tees or groups. 

It also makes clear that “nothing 
contained in this final judgment 
shall be construed to prohibit 
members of consenting defendant 
from severally” (i.e., individually) 
“taking any action denied to con- 
senting defendant by virtue of this 
final judgment.” 


10. How does the judgment af- 
fect the organization of Four A’s? 

There is no change in our na- 
tional organization, including our 
national committees, regions and 
councils, and so forth. 


11. How dees the judgment af- 
fect the Four A’s constitution and 
by-laws and other basic docu- 
ments? 

There is no change in our consti- 
tution and by-laws. Five other 
basic documents are being some- 
what revised so as to bring them 
into full compliance with the judg- 
ment: 

Agency service standards; 

Standards of practice; 

Qualifications for membership; 

Form for application for mem- 
bership; 

Four A’s copyrighted standard 
form of order blank for publica- 
tions. 

The foregoing revisions have 
been cleared with the Department 
of Justice, and the revised docu- 
ments will be issued within 60 
days. All other documents and lit- 
erature will be reviewed by coun- 
sel. 


12. What about the traditional 
Four A’s stand against rebating? 

As stated above, Four A’s is en- 
joined from “requiring, urging or 
advising any advertising agency to 
refrain from rebating or splitting 
agency commissions.” 

The provisions against rebating 
are being removed from our stand- 
ards of practice, qualifications for 
membership, form for application 
for membership and the order 
blank for publications, 


13. What about the individual 
agency’s obligation to fulfill its 
lawful contractual commitments to 
media? 

There will be a new section on 
“contracts” in our revised stand- 
ards of practice, as follows: 

“A. The advertising agency 
should where feasible enter into 
written contracts with media in 
placing advertising. When entered 
into the agency should conform to 
its agreements with media. Failure 
to do so may result in loss of stand- 


There is also a proviso that A 


defendant and with the advantages 
of their employment; 

“3. Where necessary or appro- 
priate in proceedings conducted by 
federal, state or local governments, 
participating in such proceedings 
and responding in any manner to 
inquiries upon any subject, includ- 
ing specifically, inquiries concern- 
ing ethics and commercial prac- 
tices among members of consenting 


ing or litigation, either on the con- 
tract or for violations of the Clay- 
ton or Federal Trade Commission 
acts. 

“B. The advertising agency 
should not knowingly fail to ful- 
fill all lawful contractual commit- 
ments with media.” 

There will also be a section on 
“contracts” in our revised qualifi- 
cation for membership, as follows: 


EDWARD E. ROTHMAN has been named | 
director of the product advertising | 
and sales promotion office, sales 
and advertising staff, Ford Motor 
Co. Mr. Rothman resigned as a! 


\senior vp, general manager and | 
! 
| 


a director of Campbell-Ewald Co. | 
last August (AA, Aug. 8, °55). 
He succeeds R. F. G. Copeland, | 
recently named assistant general 
sales manager of Ford’s special 
products division (AA, Jan. =| 


“A. The advertising agency 
should conform to its agreements | 
with media. 

“B. No applicant agency shall be 
deemed worthy of membership 
who has failed to fulfill its lawful | 
contractual commitments.” 


14. What about the Four A’s | 
standard against the use of specu- 
lative materials in competitive 
solicitation? 

As stated above, Four A’s is en-| 
joined from “requiring, urging or | 
advising any advertising agency to| 
refrain from submitting advertis- | 
ing copy, art work, illustrations, | 
detailed plans, market surveys or 
similar material to any national 
advertiser in the solicitation of a 
new account.” 

The standard is being removed 
from our standards of practice. 


15. Will the judgment affect the 
commission method of compensat- 
ing agencies? 

No. The commission method of 
compensation was not attacked by 
the government in the complaint, 
and the judgment does not deal 
with it. 


16. Can Four A’s continue to ad- 
vocate the desirability and benefits 
of the commission method? 

There is nothing in the judgment 
to prevent this. 


17. Does the judgment affect the 
amount of commission which may 
be allowed to an agency by an in- 
dividual medium? 

No. The judgment does not af- 
fect arrangements individually 
made between a medium and an 
agency. 


18. Does the judgment relate to 
contracts between an agency and 
media? Between an agency and its 
clients? 

No. The judgment does not re- 
late to contracts or any other law- 
ful individual arrangements be- 
tween an agency and its clients. 


19. Does the judgment mean that 
Four A’s must admit house agen- 
cies to its membership? 

No. Four A’s qualifications for 
membership continue to require 
that Four A’s members must be 
bona fide independent agencies, 
free from control by any advertiser 
or any medium owner. 


20. How will the judgment be 
enforced? 

The Department of Justice may, 
on proper request and notice, ex- 
amine Four A’s records and files 
and interview Four A’s officers 
and employes. 

If requested, Four A’s must sub- 
mit written reports. 

Violation of the judgment would 
constitute contempt of court, pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment 


or both. 


— ee 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


The Advertising Business, Including 
the Agency Business, Is Here to Stay 


(Continued from Page 1) 
which is identical with that signed by the Four A’s, because they 
are in a different legal and practical position. 

The associations in particular could not very well agree to points 
3, 4 and 5 under IV (A), without reading themselves out of busi- 
ness, and point 8, referring to speculative presentations, obviously 
does not apply to them. But it is our continuing belief that agree- 
ment will be reached on a basis that is satisfactory to the govern- 
ment and the associations, although it is entirely likely that no ac- 


tion will be taken for some time. 


a Regardless of the ultimate outcome, we reiterate our categorical 


assertion of last year that: 


1. There will be no revolutionary changes in the structure of the 


advertising business. 


2. The agency business will not dissolve into chaos. 


3. The overwhelming majority 


of advertising media will continue 


to pay commissions on a basis not markedly different from the cur- 


rent one. 


4. There may be some increase in the number of “house” agen- 
cies, but “house” agencies will still be relatively unimportant, and 
they will get less and less important as time goes on. 


5. There may be some changes 


in the recognition system, but: 


6. Credit information will continue to be supplied to media by 
one or more central sources without interference by the govern- 


ment. 


7. The government action will tend to focus attention on the sys- 
tem of agency compensation, and probably hasten an inevitable 
change, within the framework of the traditional commission sys- 


tem, 
the work they do. 


toward more logical methods of compensating agencies for 


ws In short, we expect advertising agencies to continue in business 
and to prosper. We expect advertising media of all kinds to go 
right on doing business with agencies in much the same way they 
always have. We expect advertising volume to reach an alltime 


high level this year. We expect 


to publish ApvertTistnc AGE each 


week, on schedule, without serious change. 


Full Text of Four A’s Consent Decree 


I 
Plaintiff, United States of Amer-| 
ica, having filed its complaint here- | 


in on May 12, 1955; defendant, 
American Assn. 
Agencies Inc. (hereinafter referred 


to as consenting defendant), hav- 


ing appeared herein and having) 


filed its answer in which it denies 
the offenses charged in such com- 


plaint and having asserted the| 
truth of its answer and its inno-| 


cence of any violation of law, and 
no testimony having been taken | 
and the plaintiff and said defend- 
ant by their respective attorneys 


having consented to the making | 


and entry of this final judgment 
without trial or adjudication of 
any issue of fact or law herein and 
without any findings of fact, and 
the court having considered the 
matter and being duly advised, 
now, therefore, upon the consent 
as aforesaid of the parties hereto, 
it is hereby ordered, adjudged 
and decreed as follows: 

This court has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter hereof and of the 
plaintiff and consenting defendant. 
The complaint states a claim 
against said defendant under Sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of Congress of 
July 1, 1890, entitled “An Act to 
Protect Trade and Commerce 
Against Unlawful Restraints and 
Monopolies,” as amended, com- 
monly known as the Sherman Act. 


As used in this final judgment: 

(A) “Advertising agency” shall 
mean any person, firm or corpora- 
tion engaged in the business of de- 
veloping, servicing and placing na- 
tional advertising. 

(B) “National advertising” shall 
mean the advertising of products 
or services through media on a na- 
tional or broad sectional basis. 

(C) “Media” shall mean the sev- 
eral instrumentalities used in pub- 
lishing national advertising includ- 
ing but not restricted to newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio and televi- 
sion. 

(D) “Agency commission” shall 
mean the amount allowed by me- 


of Advertising | 


|dia to advertising agencies when 
placing national advertising for 
advertisers in media. 

Ill 

The provisions of this final judg- 
|ment shall apply to consenting de- 
fendant and its subsidiaries, suc- 
cessors and assigns, to each of its 
officers, agents. servants and em- 
ployes, to any committees or 
groups of consenting defendant’s 
membership when organized and 
|functioning as committees or 
|groups of consenting defendant 
|and to all other persons in active 
}concert or participation with it 
who receive actual notice of this 
final judgment by personal service 
or otherwise. 


IV 
(A) Consenting defendant is en- 
joined and restrained from enter- 
ing into, adhering to, promoting or 
following any course of conduct, 
practice or policy, or any agree- 
ment or understanding: 

1. Fixing, establishing or sta- 
bilizing agency commissions, or at- 
tempting so to do; 

2. Requiring, urging or advis- 


frain from rebating or splitting 
agency commissions; 

3. Designed, in whole or part, 
to deny or limit credit or agency 
commission due or available to any 
advertising agency; 

4. Establishing or formulating, 
or attempting to establish or for- 
mulate, any standards of conduct 
or other qualifications to be used 
by any media or any association of 
media to determine whether me- 
dia should or should not do busi- 
ness with, recognize or approve 
any advertising agency; 

5. Designed to cause any me- 
dia not to do business with, not to 
recognize or not to approve any 
advertising agency; 

6. Fixing, establishing or de- 
termining advertising rates to be 
charged advertisers not employing 
an advertising agency, or attempt- 
ing so to do; 

(Continued on Page 84A) 


ing any advertising agency to re-. 
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The Rock Island Argus 


| Street Heads Spirits Institute 

Dan L. Street, exec vp of Brown- 
| Forman Distillers Corp., has been 
| elected president of the Distilled 
| Spirits Institute, National Assn. of 
|the Distilling Industry. He suc- 
ceeds Frank R. Schwengel, presi- 
ident of Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, who becomes board chair- 
man. New vps are Joseph A. 
Engelhard, president, Glenmore 
Distilleries Co., and A. Smith 
Bowman Jr., vp, A. Smith Bow- 
man Distillery. Carleton Healy, 
vp, Hiram Walker & Sons, becomes 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 


Frizzell Elects Sigurdson 

F. C. Sigurdson, vp and account 
executive of Frizzell Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, has been 
elected exec vp of the agency. 
Frizzell also has appointed David 
H. Newton, until recently adver- 
tising manager of Telex Inc., St. 
Paul, copy chief. L. K. Altman, 
| with the agency since 1948, has 
|been advanced to art director. 


in high-altitude lab. He tells 


Thomas Kearns, Traffic Manager for Garrett Corp.'s AiResearch Div., 


“Above the speed of sound, air friction heats up the metal 
skin of the newest jets to several hundred degrees. How do 
you keep the pilot cool? 

“AiResearch’s answer: a refrigeration system including 
this miraculous 2-lb. turbine. Turning at 100,000 rpm's, it 
cools the air entering the cabin to 40° in 2/10 of a second! 

“The extreme precision required in manufacturing such 
devices takes time. Yet, military contract schedules call for 


speed. Deliveries naturally have to be fast and sure — to plane priced air service!” 


‘““How we cool off a hot pilot!’’ 


companies located all over the country. 

“How can we do it? By Air Express! 

“Air Express proves its worth to us dozens of times a day, 
both incoming and outgoing. We literally could not main- 
tain our schedules without it. 

“Yet on most of those shipments, Air Express saves us 
money. A 10-lb. shipment from Los Angeles to Kansas City, 
for instance, costs $6.34, That's 17¢ less than the next lowest 


—»— 


& Air Express 


CALL AIR EXPRESS .. 


GEaTs THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


‘Scientific American,’ 
Simon & Schuster Put 
Out $1 Science Books 


New York, Jan. 31—Scientific 
American and Simon & Schuster, 
collaborating in a unique publish- 
ing venture—a series of $1 paper- 
bound books on science for the 
general reader—saw the first five 
books issued last week. Each book 
is composed of contemporary ar- 
ticles gleaned from the pages of 
Scientific American. 

In price, format and editorial 
standards, the books mark a new 
departure in scientific books, Si- 
mon & Schuster points out, since 
traditionally such books have been 
published at high prices for a lim- 
ited readership of specialists. 

These two publishers, however, 
are convinced there is a sizable 
market for scientific books of 
quality, edited and priced especial- 
ly for the non-specialist. 


® A glance at the five titles re- 
leased last week reveals these 
books are not typical paperback 
fare: “Automatic Control” (of spe- 
cial interest to marketing men), 
“Atomic Power,” “The New As- 
tronomy,” “The Physics and Chem- 
istry of Life,” and “First Book of 
Animals.” Each article was written 
by a leading scientist, and edited 
into layman language by the Sci- 
entific American editors. 

This series actually stems from 
two previous publishing successes. 
The first was the “Scientific Amer- 
ican Reader,” published by Simon 
& Schuster in 1953. A weighty 600- 
page tome, containing 57 articles 
first published in the science 
monthly, it now has four printings 
to its credit, and is firmly estab- 
lished as an old reliable on the 
Simon & Schuster backlist—despite 
its $6 price tag. 


® A year later, the magazine and 
the book publisher again joined 
forces in a handsome portfolio, 
“Art in Science,” a collection of 
32 paintings, drawings and photo- 
graphs selected from the magazine. 

When market samplings revealed 
that sales of the reader would be 
greatly increased if it were more 
economically priced, the result was 
the new popular-priced series. 
This is the first paperback series 
for Simon & Schuster, although it 
was a pioneer in the paperback 
field. 

About 95% of the books will be 
distributed through bookstores, the 
rest through selected paperback 
outlets and through bulk orders 
from corporations, schools and as- 
sociations. 


® Ads in newspaper book sections 
will be used to advertise the new 
series, and 150,000 eight-page cir- 
culars are being sent to industrial 
and educational institutions, as 
well as to the Simon & Schuster 
and Scientific American reader 
lists. 

Sussman & Sugar, New York, is 
the Simon & Schuster agency. 


McGraw-Hill Boosts Jones 

Gordon L. Jones Jr. has been 
appointed southwestern division 
manager of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., with headquarters in Dal- 
las, effective March 1. He formerly 
was on the sales staff in the Los 
Angeles office. Mr. Jones succeeds 
James H. Cash, who has been 
named district manager of Busi- 
ness Week in St. Louis. 


McCarty Co. Names Wallace 
William Wallace has been ap- 
pointed copy director of McCarty 
Co., Chicago. Most recently a free- 
lance advertising consultant, he 
formerly was copy director of 
Caldwell, Larkin & Co., Indianap- 
olis, and on the copy staff of 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodg- 


son, Chicago. 
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In Chicago, it takes 2 — 
to sweet-talk the little woman 


No single daily newspaper reaches even half your Chicago-area 
prospects. It takes Two. For greatest unduplicated coverage, one 
must be the... 


CHICAGO 


==/SUN-TIMES © 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago © 250 Park Avenue, New York 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE! 


REPRESENTED BY: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ATLANTA @ HAL WINTER CO., MIAMI BEACH 
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Advertising and Politics 


We are giad te note that the Democratic National Committee has 
appointed Norman, Craig & Kummel, New York, to handle advertis- 
ing during the Presidential campaign. We were never of the opinion 
that it was as difficult for the Democrats to find an advertising 
agency to handle their campaign as it was sometimes made out to be; 
but on the other hand, there was probably just enough truth in the 
assertion that the Republicans had a much wider potential choice to 
be slightly embarrassing. 

It was not too long ago that advertising men used to tell each 
other how sad it was that politicians and political parties did not 
have a proper appreciation of advertising and its value in communi- 
cating to the masses. Now it begins to look as though politics is being 
taken over by advertising men. 

We think the skills that advertising men can bring to bear in mass 
communication and in transmitting effective “selling” messages 
ought to be widely used in politics, and therefore we are pleased to 
see that advertising men and advertising methods are being more 
widely and more carefully used. This is all to the good. 

What is not good, however—for either advertising or the country— 
is the growing public discussion of the importance of advertising in 
politics, and the development in the public mind of the notion that 
it is more important to a political party or a political candidate to 
have the right advertising agency than it is to have the right plat- 
form. 

It was once accepted as a fact—and with considerable justification 
—that the most important element in politics was the backing of the 
right organization. But now there are signs of a tendency among 
newspaper and broadcast commentators and others to hint that the 
most important thing is to have the right television producer and 
the proper advertising technical skills. 

This is arrant, and mischievous, nonsense. Advertising is a tool and 
a technique, and not a product. This is true in the realm of work-a- 
day soaps and cleansers, and it is far more true in the realm of pol- 
itics. 

Advertising techniques can help a candidate look and act his best, 
and they can help a party make the most of its opportunities to reach 
and influence the people. But they are no substitute for a fitting, 
worthy candidate who has a program that makes sense. 


The I-Did-It-First Complex 


Scarcely a week goes by that ADVERTISING AGE does not report at 
least one look-alike ad coincidence, usually in the Voice of the Ad- 
vertiser department. We’re glad to have them; they make interesting 
copy. 

But what never ceases to amaze us is that the fellow who sends 
one in is always sure that some nefarious plot has been hatched to 
steal his wonderful brain child. He is, usually, annoyed as hell, even 
though he frequently hides the true state of his emotions under an 
“Oh, well, imitation is the...” attitude. 

Someiimes, of course, he has every right to be annoyed. In more 
than one instance, we have discovered look-alike ads that give every 
indication of being pure, unadulterated theft. And in such cases we 
believe the one who is injured ought not only to scream loudly, but 
also to start legal action. This is a business in which ideas are all 
there is, and no one ought to let them be stolen. 

But there are other instances in which (a) the idea is so simple 
or so obvious that it is impossible for anyone to really believe that 
he originated it and should have exclusive rights to it, or (b) 
the piracy complained of is so tenuous that it is difficult to see ex- 
actly where the resemblance lies. 

Get mad, ‘fellows, when someone really steals your stuff, but don’t 
get all excited because someone inadvertently uses an idea somewhat 
similar to one you once had. 
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—R. Logan, Wm. Pierce Advertising, Toronto 


‘date,’ but I didn’t think he meant 


closing.” 


What They're Saying 


Then Again, Cole Card Co. 
Might Have Been Founded 

Sir Henry Cole, the originator 
|of Christmas cards in 1843, would 
| probably be flattered by the extent 
to which his invention has been 


is another matter. 

Sir Henry, who was the founder 
and director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, sent cards only to 
those of his friends whom he did 
| not expect to see at Christmas and 
| then only as a last resort, when he 

had no time to write a letter. He 
| commissioned the artist J. C. Hors- 
|ley to design the first cards which 
| he sent out. He would surely frown 
(on the fact that what was merely 
|intended as a stop-gap has become 
| the main vehicle of Christmas 


greetings, even between close 

| neighbors. 
—‘Miscellany” column, Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, Manchester, Eng- 
land.’ 

| Advertising Advertising 


| It is proverbial that shoemakers’ | 


|children go ill-shod, and there is 
probably no business which has | 
done less—or suffered more in 
consequence—than has advertis- 
ing. There has been little serious 
|attempt to show the true case for 
|and worth of advertising in our 
modern economy—save, perhaps, 
in publications which reach its 
| practitioners rather than its bene- 
liciaries. From time to time, Ca- 
nadian Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
‘cies has attempted in a practical 
manner to rectify this situation. 
Over past years a number of| 
newspaper advertisements have 
been prepared by CAAA, designed | 
to impress the ultimate consumer | 
with the benefits of advertising. 
Mats of these, in both English and 


taken up, but whether he would | 
approve of its present application | 


|cording stage. These were warmly 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


Rough Proofs 


It’s too bad Leo Durocher was 
lifted as m.c. of the “NBC Comedy 
Hour.” His enthusiastic gum chew- 
ing might have attracted Wrigley 
as a sponsor. 

e 


| JWT’s success in landing the 
Schlitz account without the aid of 
a specuiative presentation will lend 
a lot of moral support to the Four 
A’s position on this subject. 
~ 


Fred C. Hecht, reminding news- 
papers that his company spent 
$42,000,000 in their pages in 1955, 
|hinted that other media are now 
| being considered. 

Sears giveth, and Sears taketh 
away. 

| ° 

| Esther Williams is lending her 
name and figure to a promotion of 
|packaged swimming pools _ for 
backyard installation, but unfor- 
| tunately she won’t be available for 
| dealer demonstrations. 

° 

| “Never match a good little man 
against a good big one!” advises 
This Week Magazine. 

Let’s see now, Champion Jess 
Willard was only sixty pounds 
heavier than Jack Dempsey when 
they met for the title in Toledo 
in 1919. 


|received by the Canadian Assn. of | 


Broadcasters, which underwrote 
the entire cost of reproduction 
discs and sent them to their 116 
member-stations. 

These efforts established the 
|need for such information, and the 
| willingness among purveyors of 
|advertising to disseminate it. It is 
hoped that the ultimate end of 
such a program may be that all 
major media, who now compete 
with one another, may some day 
get together and promote the in- 
dustry as a whole, rather than 
their own phase of it alone. For 
the end result of a continuous 


Both political parties are weep- 
ing over the sad plight of the 
farmers, while the leading farm 
equipment manufacturers continue 
to issue financial reports showing 
increased sales and earnings. 


Henry Ford II warned pur- 
chasers of the company’s stock not 
to expect a get-rich-quick opera- 
tion, and after the initial bulge of 
over-the-counter sales to $70, it’s 
now back to the original offering 
|price of $64.50. 


campaign with power, educating 


the buying public to the benefits | 


of advertising, can only be in- 
creased advertising revenue for 
the media who live by it. 


—From the brochure, “Our 
Years,” 
Canadian Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and published on the asrsocia- 


tion's 50th anniversary. 


Fifty 


They're ‘In the Know’ 

My favorite quotation of the 
month comes from the Leader, 
Mill Creek, Pa., which says: “Tele- 
'vision is often described as being 
‘educational for children. This is 
very true. If you take a quick 
|check, you'll find out that they 
| know: 


“The meaning of deodorant; the | 


|best thing for a sore throat is a 
'cigaret; beer is no good unless it’s 
light and dry; baseball players 
|never eat oatmeal during break- 
fast; candy is so good for you; and 
| little girls need home permanents.” 


| —Strictly Personal” column, Sydney 
J. Harris, in the Chicago Daily News. 


Truthful Tom 


This is the first of our exclusive | 


interviews with members of the | 


a report on activities of the | 


“What kind of an operator is 
Curtice, and how does he earn his 
| $800,000 a year?” asks Fortune. 
| “His,” in this context, is poetic 
license, courtesy of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


One way Mr. Curtice earns his 
salary is figuring out the right an- 
swer to Oldsmobile dealers like the 
Muller Bros., who used newspaper 
advertising to tell of .the low 
opinion in which the automobile 
business is held by the public. 


Merchandising, says Art Gross- 
man, is the art of moving people 
to move goods. 

You can’t do it all with automa- 
tion and vending machines. 


A Presbyterian minister wrote a 
letter to the editor telling how 
much AA helps him in his work, 
but that doesn’t put this publica- 
tion in competition with Presby- 


French, and in various sizes, have |SSC&B basketball team. Tom Pom- terian Life. 


been made available to publica- | erico, rated by his fellow players | 


tions for their own use. Their ac- 


ceptance...was beyond all expec- 
tations. . . 
| In addition, 


| to be as good as in former seasons, 
says: 


proved and we haven't.” This is * 
CAAA prepared | statement from a man who has not | 


“The whole league has im-| 


In offering jobs to three ac- 
|eount executives, Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather says grimly, “You must 


|suitable material for use by radio | lost touch with reality. There is|be prepared to work extremely 


‘stations. . 
one of 10 minutes and another of 
15 minutes, 
French, were brought to the re- 


in both English and) 


. Three 5-minute scripts, | always hope for a group that in- | 


cludes a non-schizophrenic man. 
—Jan. 10, 1956 issue of house — 
of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
Bayles, New York. 


‘hard, under great pressure.” 


Check your ulcers at the em- 
ployment desk. 


Copy Cus. 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 
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of a Newspaper’s Sales Power 


How do 
real 
advertisers 
rank 
Philadelphia 
newspapers? 


First in National Advertising 
First in Retail Advertising 

First in Classified Advertising 
First in TOTAL Advertising 


Advertising Linage is the Final Measure 


TOTAL RETAIL ADVERTISING 
1955 


INQUIRER | BULLETIN 
20,780,000 lines 18,376,000 lines 


In 1955 The Inquirer published the largest volume of retail 
advertising ever carried by any newspaper in the history of 
Philadelphia—20,780,000 lines...a leadership of 2,400,000 
lines over the second newspaper. 


1955 marked the 17th consecutive year that retail advertisers 
have made the Inquirer their first choice for sales in Delaware 
Valley, U.S.A. 


Che Philadelphia Pngquirer 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 

NEW YORK—ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., 342 Madison Ave., Murray Hill 2-5838; 
CHICAGO—EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Andover 3-6270; 
DETROIT—GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Woodward 5-7260. 


West Coast Representatives: 


SAN FRANCISCO—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 155 Montgomery St., Garfield 1-7946; . 
LOS ANGELES—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Dunkirk 5-3557. 
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Del Monte Sets Easter Push 
California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, will kick off its annual 
Del Monte Pineapple-Easter Ham 
_ promotion with full-color pages in 
| the March 22 Life and March Mc- 
|Call’s. This year’s campaign will 
feature the rhyme: “When you 
buy your Easter ham, don’t forget 
its bonnet. Put Del Monte Pine- 
apple all around and on it.” Point 
of sale material includes theme 
banners, counter cards, over-wire 
hangers, shelf stoppers and talkers, 
| wrap-arounds and price cards. Six 
|mewspaper mats are also available. 


1881-1956 
Our 75th year of serving the 
Fabulous Southwest. 


The El Paso Times 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


El Paso Herald-Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


|products and kitchen cabinets, 
plans to participate in tv advertis- 
ing for the first time, via NBC-TV, 
in 1956. A special closed-circuit 
color telecast announced the plans 
to sales personnel across the coun- 
try. Plans include combining peri- 
lodic color tv spectaculars with 
|commercials on the “Today” and 
“Home” shows. Kickoff date is 
Feb. 26 when American-Standard 
|plumbing products will be adver- 
'tised in color on a 90-minute tele- 
‘cast featuring Imogene Coca. 


Myers Names Brubaker 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


| 
| 


EVENING 


RGEST TRADE TERRITORY 


aap eggs ickson, San Francisco,, »F &. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, | C. F. GREENWOOD, formerly eastern 
js ae agency. |O., manufacturer of water systems, | regional sales manager of Pabst 


| 

American-Standard Uses TV 
American Standard, manufac- 

|turer of plumbing, heating-cooling 


: | 
has appointed D. E. Brubaker | Brewing Co., has been named gen- 


marketing manager in the sales 
| division. Mr. Brubaker was for- 
'merly merchandising manager. 


Building’s booming in Atlanta. 


The rapid increase in population—especially dur- 


Home building! 


ing the past 5 years—has brought this about. 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


The South’s Standard Newspaper 


Represented by Kelly-Smith Co. 
" South’s largest newspapers. 


16,150 new housing units were built here in 
1950. Of these’ 40‘% were apartments. Last year 
14,500 new housing units went up in the Metro- 
politan Atlanta area. Most of these were of the 
three bedroom—two bath variety. 

This continuing healthy home building bears 
testimony to the soundness of Atlanta’s growth. 
These folks are here to stay. Sell them your 
products and services through advertising in the 


Circulation: 441,825 Daily * 493,042 Sunday (.&.C. 9/30/55) 


eral sales manager. He will co- 

ordinate all sales and will be as- 

sistant to W. O. Dillingham, exec 
vp of sales and advertising. 


Kratt Offers Teens 
Private-Line Phones 


in Velveeta Contest 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31—Some 750 
|teenagers will have private line 
phones of their own during the 
next year, courtesy of Kraft Foods 
Co. 

These teenagers will be the win- 
ners in Kraft’s Velveeta pasteur- 
|ized process cheese spread Lenten 
promotion. The 750 winners will 
_be those who have best completed 
a four-line jingle and sent it in 
with a flap from a Velveeta pack- 
age. 

The promotion will be an- 
|nounced with four-color ads Sun- 
| day Feb. 26 in 20 newspapers using 
|Puck—The Comic Weekly, 39 
“newspapers in the Metro Group 
‘and 20 in the independent supple- 
|ment field. Ads will appear later 
|in these papers on March 11 and 
March 25 also. 
| 
| The contest will be backed on 
‘the NBC-TV “Kraft Television 
Theater,” and on Kraft’s “Five- 
Star Newscast” over 560 radio sta- 
tions of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

Four-color ads will appear in the 
March issues of Scholastic Roto 
and Seventeen and a b&w full- 
page ad in Senior Scholastic’s 
March 1 and 15 issues. 

Winners will be able to select a 
telephone in any color they wish 
and have it installed in any room 
they choose. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. is the 
agency. 


Lady Esther Sets Big Push 
for 4-Purpose Face Cream 
Lady Esther, Chicago, will use 
magazines, newspapers, radio and 
tv during March, April and May 
to promote its $1 size Lady-Esther 
liquid 4-purpose face cream. Spe- 
cial talking point of the campaign 
will be a new pump-type dispenser 
for the liquid cream. Fractional 
pages (two months in color, one 
month in b&w) will run in Good 
Housekeeping, McCall’s, Photoplay, 
Seventeen, True Experience, True 
Love Stories, True Romance, True 
Story, and TV-Radio Mirror. 
Trade ads will run in Chain 
Store Age, Drug Topics and Va- 
riety Store Merchandiser. One 
participation a month is planned 
for the “Percy Faith Hour” (CBS- 
|Radio), and newspapers across the 
country will be used. Television 
plans are now being completed. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample is the 
agency. 


Offers Marketing Course 

The University of Western On- 
tario, London, is offering its third 
| annual marketing management 
|course, May 13-25, for Canadian 
|sales and advertising executives. 
John J. Wethlaufer, assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration, 
directs the program. 
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So SRC CNRS. te Px Comme gaRI aera 


"Mr Barrett, theres a Mr. Salmon 
here to see you-I mean really!" 


Mr. Salmon: Afternoon! Don’t blame 
you for being startled. No appoint- 
ment. Took the liberty of jumping 
in because I don’t think you’ve seen 
anything like this before. (draws 
data sheet from pocket). 


Mr. Barrett: You can say that again! 


Mr. S.: Something big, you know. Big 
as all outdoors, as we say at the shop. 


Mr. B.: Incredible! 


Mr. S.: Really is. Still confidential, of 
course. Real eye-opener. 


Mr. B.: I'll buy that! 


Mr. S.: No, not yet. Give you the full 
pitch first. Let me start with a question. Stopper sales technique, they 
oa Pretend this is for $64,000. How many fishermen do you suppose 
there are? 


Mr. B.: I’ll bite. Thousands? A million? 


Mr. S.: I’m very sorry. 18 million at least. Now, don’t think I have a per- 
secution complex. It’s pure statistics: licenses sold last year. Not to men- 
tion kids under 16, salt water men and (ugh!) poachers. 


Mr. B.: You don’t say? 


Mr. S.: I don’t. Department of Interior 
does. And take hunters. 14 million li- 
censes last year. Why, I was talking 
with a spike buck last week and he 
said... 

Mr. B.: I swear I’ll never touch another 
martini at lunch as long as I live. Now 
please... 

Mr. S.: You’re alarmed? How do you 
suppose I feel? Point is, put yourself in 
the other chap’s shoes. Huge audience. 
Tremendous market. 


Mr. B.: Market? Audience? Now you’re 
talking my language. 
Mr. S.: Really? Used to be a bit of a lin- 


guist myself. Let’s see. Ahem. “America’s outdoor market is big and 
growing bigger all the time. It’s a six-billion-dollar-a-year industry cater- 
ing to millions of active, able-to-buy, willing-to-buy families. These high- 
income outdoor sports enthusiasts focus on advertising in the magazine 
that focuses on their interests. That gives your advertising real impact.” 
I’ma bit rusty . . . how does that sound? 


Mr. B.: No! No! No! You forgot to 
name your book, man! 


Mr. S.: Stupid of me. Outdoor Life, of 
course. Key to the whole market. 
Leads in display linage, ad revenue, 
circulation and what-have-you. Hot- 
test book in the field, as they say. 


Mr. B.: But where’s your proof? ABC? 
PIB? Market Research? What I’m 
driving at is — don’t you have a pre- 
sentation? 


Mr. S.: Left it back at the shop. Just 
popped in to say hello. Lunch tomor- 
row? Go through the whole thing. 


Mr. B.: Tomorrow? Oh, no! I’m tied up 
for months. 6 or 7 months, at least! 


Mr. S.: 6 months? Shame, can’t be here. 
Spawning season and all that, you 
know. Have a date at the headwaters 
of the Restigouche. Terribly important. H-m-m. 
Tell you what you do, though. Phone any of our 
offices. They’ll give you the whole story. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
MUrray Hill 5-5400 CEntral 6-5915 WOodward 2-2863 
Sarasota Los Angeles San Francisco 
Ringley 4-1741 Dunkirk 8-1179 Douglas 2-4994 
Portland, Ore. 
Capitol 6-2561 
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|Copy Research Group Adds 
6 Members, Elects Holbrook 


Richard G. Holbrook, copy re-| 


/search chief of Young & Rubicam, 


|and Edward Battey Jr., vp and di- | 


‘rector of research, Compton Ad- 


vertising, have been elected presi- | 


‘dent and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the Copy Research 
' Council, New York. Membership in 
|the group is limited to 36 persons 
|who have “demonstrated by their 
'acts that they are engaged in the 
‘ |active search for those factors 
Pegs | which increase the productivity in 
| attention, interest, conviction and 

action of advertising.” 


| 


| Six new members have been ad- | 


/mitted to the council. They are 

Oa gg |Roger Barton, Alfred Politz Re- 

Se |search; William Schneider, Dona- 

I f r |hue & Coe; Albert Blankenship, 

|Ted Bates & Co.; Paul Gerhold, 

wes sure ure or sales! | Foote, Cone & Belding; Lawrence 
J. Hubbard, Doherty, Clifford, 


58% of 1,066,279 Elks are active fishermen. | Steers & Shenfield, and Alfred A. 
Whittaker, Benton & Bowles. 


Their median personal income is $6,740 enabling them | two Agencies Affiliate 


to buy any equipment sold for sport fishing. | Bacon, Hartman & Vollbrecht 

J ‘ |Inc. has become affiliated with 
Articles of well known fishing authorities will appear Muter-Culliner-Frankfurter & 
. ; ——e |Gould Ltd. Bacon, Hartman has 
in the Elks Eighth Annual April Fishing Issue. offices in St. Augustine, Jackson- 
ville and New York; MCF&G has 
You'll agree these facts make The Elks for April offices in Toronto, Montreal and 


: : Vancouver, and is affiliated with 
r ’ 
a sure lure for sales. Closing date is February 15th. Sedee & General Publicity Service, 


London, England. 
Largest circulation of 


any fraternal magazine! Motomco Appoints Agency 
Sanger-Funnell, New York, has 


been appointed by Motomco Inc., 
MAGAZINE New York, to handle advertising| 

——E and sales promotion of Pival and | 
Pivalyn rodenticides and Metazene | 


New York + Detroit »« Chicago + Los Angeles | ,ir deodorant. Sterling Advertising | 


lis the previous agency. 


YOU MIGHT CYCLE COAST-TO-COAST IN 144 DAYS*— 


BUT. - « YOU NEED WKZO-TV 
TO PEDDLE GOODS 
AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU 
February, 1955 Report IN WESTERN MICHIGAN! 


GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO | 
The American Research Bureau Report, left, proves that 


| Number of Quarter Hours WKZO.TV is the overwhelming favorite—morning, afternoon 
With Higher Rating and night—not only in Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, but in 


| Wkzo-TV Station 8 Muskegon and Battle Creek, as well! 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY | a 
7om.- Spm. | 144 56 WKZO.-TV is the Official Basic CBS Television Outlet for 


___ S p.m. - 11 p.m. aa | ae Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids. Telecasting with 100,000 watts | 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY from a 1000’ tower, WKZO-TV delivers its excellent picture 

10 a.m. - 11 p.m. | 80 i 24 to over 590,000 television homes in 29 Western Michigan and | 
NOTE: Survey bused on sampling in the fol- Northern Indiana counties—one of America’s top-20 TV | 
lowing proportions—Grand Rapids (45%), markets! 


<a Battle Creek (199%), Mus- 100,000 WATTS e CHANNEL 3 e 1000’ TOWER 


She Pelyer Slations WKZO a] } V 
WKZO TV — GRAND RAPIDS- KALAMAZOO 
WKZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO.-BATTLE CREEK . 


WJEF RADIO — ee ern —— 
W JEFF — GRAND RA KALA 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids 
4 Associated with 
WMBD RADIO — PEORIA, ILLINOIS and Greater Western Michigan 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives | 


*Donald Mainland did it (Santa Monica to New York) in May, 1953. 


| 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


Getting Personal 


Robert F. Hyland Jr., general manager of KMOX, CBS-owned ra- 
dio station in St. Louis, has been presented the “Outstanding Young 
Man of the Year Award for 1955” by the St. Louis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. . . 

William P. Wright Jr., J. Walter Thompson vp, has been elected 
chairman of the textile section of the New York Board of Trade. . 
A 13-day Caribbean cruise for two goes to Grace McElveen, station 
promotion manager of WAFB-TV, Baton Rouge, La., as winner 
of the first annual Screen Gems promotion contest. . . 


- 


APPEAL AWARD—Gus K. Bowman, center, partner of Byer & Bowman 
Advertising Agency, Columbus, O., receives the United Appeal 
plaque for outstanding citizenship in connection with the '55 fund 
campaign. Making the presentation is Edward N. Sloan, general 
chairman of the campaign, and at left is Richard L. Kennard, B&B 
account executive, who handled solicitation among employes. 


Orrin Macy, advertising representative of Gourmet, is back on the 
job after an absence of several weeks—the aftermath of a somewhat 
shattering experience. He survived a Vermont skiing vacation with- 
out a bruise, but, while driving back to New York on New Year’s 
Day, he was hit head-on by a drunken driver and spent several 
days in a hospital as a result. . . 

George Peter Bauer III was born Jan. 14 in Bronxville, N. Y. 
George Bauer II, his pop, is sales promotion manager of Outdoor 
Life. . . “For outstanding service to youth,” Frank M. Folsom has 
received the New York Catholic Youth Organization’s highest award, 
the 1955 CYO Club of Champions Medal. Francis Cardinal Spellman 
made the presentation. . . 


SAWBUCK IN SILVER—John W. Shaw Advertising, Chicago, celebrated 
its 10th year in business with an open house. Ten silver dollars to 
each of the 60 employes helped mark the event. Here, John W. 
Shaw, president, hands the cartwheels to Lila Cubbison, production 
assistant, the employe of longest service—seven years. 


Announcement has been made of the engagement of Miriam Mar- 
garet Duffy, Rye, N. Y., to Arthur Leslie Hawkins, Bedford Village, 
N. Y. Miss Duffy is the daughter of Ben C. Duffy, BBDO presi- 
dent... 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.J., has received two gifts 
totaling $600,000 from Edward J. Noble, American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters Inc. and Life Savers Corp... 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrie Stavis have a son named Alexander Mark, 
born on New Year’s Eve in New York. During office hours, Mrs. 
Stavis is Bernice Coe, vp in charge of sales, Sterling Television Co... 

A second son, James Anthony, 7 lbs., 2 0z., was born to Mrs. James 
C. Resor at Herrick Memorial Hospital, Berkeley, Cal., on Jan. 21. 
Father is a member of the staff of Rollen Waterson Associates, San 
Francisco agency... 

Charley Leong, who runs the Oriental Advertising Agency at 835 
Clay St., the only ad agency in San Francisco’s Chinatown, has come 
up with his own special contribution to the Chinese New Year cele- 
bration: a grain of rice in a glass of Scotch. He calls it Scotch over 
rice. .. 

James H. Stobie, partner in Frank Block Associates, St. Louis, is 
“always an ad-man.” He has a three-panel picture frame on his desk 
with a photograph of his son on the left and his daugher on the right. 
But, the middle panel has been reserved for this “teaser” copy: 
“Coming Feb. 29. Watch this space for big announcement...” 
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Beginning with April 1956 issues, both Farm JOURNAL and 
Town JOURNAL will publish two new editions, a Central 
Edition and an Eastern Edition. These will take the place 
of the present Central-East Edition, give still greater 
flex‘bility in application of their advertising power. 


With four regional Editions— Eastern, Central, Southern, 
Western—with combined circulation reaching more than 
5,000,000 countryside families, more advertisers than ever 
before can enjoy the power and economy of “the biggest 
thing in the countryside’’-—THE CouNTRYSIDE UNIT! 


For coverage maps and rates see following pages: 
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Eastern Edition 


Rate Base Circulations 
Farm Journal .. 600,000 
Town Journal .. 410,000 


Countryside Unit 1,010,000 


Central Edition 
Rate Base Circulations 


Farm Journal . . 1,650,000 
Town Journal .. . 860,000 
Countryside Unit 2,510,000 
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Eastern and Central Editions of both FARM JOURNAL 
and Town JOURNAL now give advertisers unparalleled 
fiexibility—the power of big circulations tailored to 
fit regional distribution, products or promotions. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


___Eastern Edition ____Central Edition 
Farm Journal Town Journal Countryside Unit Farm Journal Town Journal Countryside Unit 
Eastern Edition Eastern Edition Eastern Edition Central Edition Central Edition Central Edition 
600,000 Rate Base 410,000 Rate Base 1,010,000 Rate Base 1,650,000 Rate Base 860,000 Rate Base 2,510,000 Rate Base 
$2,340.00 $1,680.00 $3,819.00 $5,310.00 $3,045.00 $7,937.25 . d 
1,560.00 1,120.00 2,546.00 3,540.00 2,030.00 5,291.50 
1,225.00 875.00 1,995.00 2,775.00 1,590.00 4,146.75 
780.00 560.00 1,273.00 1,770.00 1,015.00 2,645.75 
390.00 280.00 636.50 885.00 507.50 1,322.87 
2,785.00 2,040.00 4,583.75 6,115.00 3,550.00 9,181.75 
1,915.00 1,390.00 3,139.75 4,200.00 2,420.00 6,289.00 
1,545.00 1,120.00 2,531.75 3,390.00 1,955.00 5,077.75 
1,030.00 750.00 1,691.00 2,265.00 1,305.00 3,391.50 
1,060.00 775.00 1,743.25 2,325.00 1,355.00 3,496.00 
3,310.00 2,445.00 5,467.25 7,310.00 4,220.00 10,953.50 
2,220.00 1,665.00 3,690.75 4,905.00 2,875.00 7,391.00 
1,935.00 1,435.00 3,201.50 4,275.00 2,475.00 6,412.50 
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‘Army Times’ Is Scheduled 


In the Tastee Freez Corp. ad 


campaign story published Jan. 30 | 


jin ADVERTISING AGE, Army, Navy, | 
Air Force Journal was erroneously | 
included in the media list supplied 
|to AA. The listing should have in- 
lcluded Army Times instead of 
|Army, Navy, Air Force Journal. 

| 


Cont d Page 2 
Brown Joins Sutherland eee Sues = 


diversification of these media.” 
Charles Brown, formerly a group Diversification is not necessarily 
account head of Fuller & Smith & | the controlling factor in decisions, 
|Ross, Cleveland, has joined Suth- | he said. “A preference awarded for 
|erland-Abbott, Boston. diversification may be slight, or it 
may be substantial. A newspaper 


In Typography, 
nothing can beat Good Taste! 


Here Type Can & Serve You 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, INc., 


180 North Wabash Ave. * RAndolph 6-7292 * Chicago | 


riority with respect to program 
plans, integration of ownership 
and management, local ownership 
or past broadcast experience. 

“The commissicn’s recent grants 
to newspaper applicants in Tampa 
and Miami are merely illustrative 
lof the fact that such applicants, 
|because of superiority of other 
'factors, can win out over non- 
newspaper opponents. 


Advertising Typographers 


| 
| 
. “In fact, newspaper ownership 
may constitute an asset to an ap- 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
SELLS McCOOK, NEBRASKA 


301 Miles from Omaha 


7,678 Population 


Coverage - 63% Daily = 78% Sunday 


Just 1 of the 650 Nebraska and Western Iowa Communities 
Where The World-Herald can make 


your sales 


and advertising effective 


Get the details on how you can use this single medium—The 
World-Herald—to sell this 2-billion dollar market... contact 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, or write the National Advertising Depart- 
ment of The World-Herald. 


Omaha 
World-Herald 


251,549 Daily 262,462 Sunday 
Publisher's Statement for September 30, 1955 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, National Representatives 
New York * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


may prevail despite the diversifi-' 
cation factor because of its supe- 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


| Newspapers _ Have Advantage in 


plicant. The fact that an applicant 
j;has operated a newspaper in the 
community in question may dem- 
onstrate its ability to perform 
outstanding public service in that 
community, as well as its ability to 
respond to the community's partic- 
ular need.” 


newspaper ownership (1) would 
prevent FCC from considering the 


diversification factor in compara-| 


tive licensing proceedings, (2) 
would not serve the public interest 
and (3) “would be contrary to the 
many federal laws concerned with 
fostering competition.” 


NEWSPAPER APPLICANT 
GETS BUFFALO PERMIT 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1—A Federal 
Communications Commission ex- 
aminer said today that the diver- 
sification of the media of mass 
communication in the Buffalo area 
might be advanced by his recom- 
mendation that Channel 7, Buffalo, 
go to Great Lakes Television Inc., 
‘which is one-third owned by the 
Buffalo Courier-Express. 

Hearing Examiner H. Gifford 
Irion said Great Lakes and 
WBKW-TV seemed to be about 
|evenly matched in the three-way 
contest for the station. He said the 
third applicant, Greater Erie 
Broadcasting Co., failed to qualify; 
he questioned its previous perform- 
| ance as a radio station operator. 

Mr. Irion said he recommended 
Great Lakes because it proposes) 
to serve Niagara Falls as well as 
Buffalo. 

He ruled out newspaper owner- 


ship as a factor in the case, point-| 
ing out that there is another daily | 


and several other journals in the 
| area. 


|@ “In a sense,” he said, “a grant 
to Great Lakes would tend to di- 
versify ownership of mass media 
in the Buffalo area, since the com- 
peting newspaper, the Buffalo 
|Evening News, is already a tele- 
‘vision station licensee as well as 
|an operator of am and fm radio 
stations. 

“Thus the award of a construc- 
|tion permit to Great Lakes, in 
which Courier Express has an in- 
terest, might be expected to streng- 
then that newspaper’s competitive 
position in the community.” 


Betty Thomas Joins KFWB 
Betty Thomas has been appoint- | 
ed merchandising director of! 
KFWB, Los Angeles. She formerly | 
was advertising and sales man-| 
ager of Bert Levi Brokerage, Los 

| Angeles. 


He said approval of the propos-| 
al to ban “discrimination” against | 


BORDEN R. PUTNAM has been named 
vp of Newsweek and executive di- 
rector of its international editions, 
printed in Paris and Tokyo. He 
succeeds Harry F. Kern, who has 
resigned to start a new enterprise 
abroad. Mr. Putnam resigned as 
vp and treasurer of Old Town 
Corp. to rejoin Newsweek (AA, 
| Jan. 30). 


ome 


| PARTS IN PLASTIC—This clear plastic 
block displaying embedded parts 
of a Bendix electronic tube was 
manufactured by Plastic Devel- 
opments Inc., Attleboro, Mass, The 
blocks serve as point of sale de- 
| vices, bookends and in other pro- 
motional uses. 


50% More Exhibitors 
Display Wares at 
Ad Industries Show 


(Continued from Page 2) 

Bulova watch smaller than a dime. 

A company spokesman told AA 
that the blocks are used in point 
of sale displays, as gifts, sales- 
men’s samples, premiums and an- 
niversary souvenirs. Companies 
buy the blocks to give to their 
distributors, customers and dealers, 
he said. In addition, Plastic De- 
velopments makes up non-com- 
mercial, artistic lighters, paper- 
weights, letter openers and other 
objects for retail sale. 


® Featured in the Bumpa-Tel 
| Mtg. Co. booth were steel-and- 
|aluminum advertising signs for the 
|rear bumpers of automobiles. The 
company sells two sizes of signs— 
the larger being 40”x17” and the 
other 40”x12”. 

The outer rim of the signs is 
made of polished aluminum tub- 
ing. The sign panel is constructed 
of sheet steel. The signs are $12.50 
unlettered; $16.50 lettered to any 
specifications; $21.50 lettered and 
reflectorized (glass bead process) 
and $26.50, fully lettered on full 
Scotchlite background. 

To install the sign, the company 
attaches two hollow steel brackets 
to the rear Dumper guards of the 
car. The sign itself slides into the 
steel brackets. It also may be 
easily removed. 

The company was founded 18 
months ago by Warren Hasiings, 
a Mounds Ford dealer, who built 
| the first sign to advertise his own 
‘cars. An official told AA that the 
|company sells from 550 to 700 of 
|the signs monthly and has sold a 
| total of more than 7,500. 

The majority of sign customers 
have been owners of auto agen- 
cies and insurance businesses. 
Lately, many candidates for polit- 
ical office have been buying the 
signs, he said. 


IARI Names Committee 

to Work with Colleges 

| Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute, Princeton, N. J., has an- 
inounced committee appointments 
\for its Project Council No. 15. 
This council will work out meth- 
ods to encourage colleges and uni- 
versities to develop research data 
on industrial advertising. 

The committee includes James 
E. Borendame, director of market- 
|ing services, Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
|cago, chairman; E. J. Lauesen, vp 
and manager, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Chicago; Hugh W. Foster, 
advertising manager, Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
Carl D. McWade, advertising man- 
ager, Skil Corp., Chicago; Charles 
H. Sandage, chairman, advertising 
department, school of journalism, 
University of Illinois, and Gordon 
Buck, assistant general manager, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 
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The 
New Yorker 
really 


gets 


around! 


Here’s one key that opens doors to Park Avenue penthouses and will admit you 
regularly into the best homes of Sewickley and Lake Forest and 
Burlingame at the same time. Each week The New Yorker enters 
as a welcome guest into homes of quality in the best residential sections 
of America. Week after week, it goes out to 3,000 cities and communities, 
all over the U.S.A. And everywhere it goes, The New Yorker finds an open door 
among the type of people other people follow.* 


*62.6% of all the Heads of the Households that buy 
The New Yorker are “Professionals, Officials and Proprietors.” 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


Advertising Offices: New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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It’s a Retailer’s Axiom... 
You can’t do business 


Full shelves mean more sales—especially when those shelves are stocked 
deep with top-selling nationally advertised brands. 


In the profitable Wage Town market* TRUE STORY is your main — 
virtually your only show case. And its ‘“‘shelves” are crammed with 
the labels of the nation’s best products. Here is just a sample... 


Selling FOOD or FOOD STORE PRODUCTS? 


You’re in good company a= oe a : Oy 
in TRUE STORY with: Gitta (.|@nation'“™ cpasseservom ve 
oramon Stokely—yan @amp.. El R 
Iracle Whip fey 7 
ve Star-Kist Tune ond KNOx *vaneh ss ad 
SIragyy|| Bere et cucris MUS 


APPLIANCES, HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS your business? 
Take advantage of the 


traffic and sales potential /-wamuron BERGA ODM sr crpoint 

created by your associa- ao omeE = 

tion in TRUE STORY ype thi mex (0) 
pawemime oe Ladly Arvin 


Does your sales curve depend on BABY and CHILDREN’S PRODUCTS? 


Legions of young mothers 
shop the TRUE STORY 
advertisements of: 
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Whatever your product, you’ll meet the right people in TRUE STORY’s 


pages! And here’s a competitive advantage—TRUE STORY puts you 
in EXCLUSIVE (but not snobbish) company. Over 5,000,000 young 
women-—mostly young housewives from Wage Town homes—read 
TRUE STORY, and: 


y | 6 4 of True Story’s primary households are not reached 
O by any of the women’s service magazines! 


7 8 y of True Story’s primary households are not reached 
O by any of the four big weeklies! 


‘ QO 7, of True Story’s primary households are not reached 
O by any of the four top store magazines! 


7 \ Profitable indeed! Mostly Wage Earners, the kind of people who read 
TRUE STORY have more real money to spend than any other group. 
Here are a few economic facts: 


_ All families with All families with Annual Discretionary 
incomes over $5,000 $3,000—$5,000 income Spending Power 


Remember, TRUE STORY families are younger, larger families with 
more children. Median age of TRUE STORY women readers is 28 
years—some 8 to 12 years younger than the readers of leading “white 
collar” magazines. And young Wage Earners, with more to spend and 
larger families growing up, buy more for a longer period of time. 


True Story 


The Service Magazine Wage Town families read. 


Research Dept. Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
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NBC-TV Sells 3 in ‘Project 20’ 
North American Philips Co., 
New York, has signed to sponsor 
three shows in the “Project 20” 
series over NBC-TV. “The Twisted 
Cross,” the story of the rise and’ 


first 


|14 at 9 p.m., EST. Dates for the 


‘fall of Adolf Hitler, will be the 
telementary presented by 


North American Philips on March | Toothbrush Pioneer, 


other two were not announced. 
C. J. LaRoche & Co. is the agency. 


1° Sol Doarors vs 


America’s Most Influential Medical Journal 


Modern Medicine reviews every important medical 
publication in the U.S., plus journals from 28 foreign 
countries. From this vast source material emerges the 
most concise, accurate, timely editorial reporting in the 
field of medicine. Doctors not only read, but believe in 
and act upon what they read in Modern Medicine. 


‘sstzweces | MODERN MEDICINE 


physicians (every 
practicing phy 

Minneapolis « New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
In Canada: Modern Medicine of Canada 


Sician in the 
U.S. under 65.) 


John T. Woodside, 


Dies in Miami at 65 
MriaMI, Jan. 31—John T. Wood- 


|ucts Co., who is credited with de- 


\veloping many features in the| 
/modern toothbrush, died here sud- | 


‘denly Jan. 28. 


| Mr. Woodside was born in Bal- | 
|timore, and became a salesman in| 
the drug field at an early age. He | 


joined George R. Gibson & Co., 
importer of bristle goods for 
toothbrushes, in 1914. He foresaw 
a big potential for toothbrushes 
when he discovered that only one 


American in ten used a toothbrush. | 


| In 1920, he joined Western Bot- 
|tle Mfg. Co., forerunner of Weco 
Products Co. He was hired to liq-| 
juidate the company’s assets, but 
instead he saved the company by 
introducing several new products. 
The company brought out its first 


toothbrush in 1922—a brush with | 


convex bristles developed by Mr. 


side, 65, president of Weco Prod-| 


Woodside and named for Dr. 
George West, dean of Kansas City 


Dental College, who was hired by | 


the company as a consultant. 


® The famous 


ad campaign several years later| 
|supported Weco’s introduction of! 


a sanitary sealed package for 
toothbrushes. The ads featured a 
| boy asking his mother if another 
|woman, who was buying a tooth- 
brush, was buying a thumbbrush. 
At that time toothbrushes were 
marketed in open baskets, and 
people tested bristles with their 
thumbs before buying. 

Another well-known ad cam- 
paign was launched in 1929, when 
Weco brought out brushes with 


“thumb-brusher” 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


in the drug field as a super sales- 
man and an aggressive merchan- 
diser. A Chicago resident, Mr. 
Woodside also was board chair- 
|man of Owens Brush Co., Toledo, 
and Weco Products Co. Ltd., Tor- 
| onto. 


LAWRENCE R. LEACH 


New York, Jan. 31—Lawrence 
R. Leach, 45, an account executive 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, died of a heart attack Jan. 
29 at his home in Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Born in Manchester, Mass., Mr. 
Leach was graduated from Bow- 
doin College, and started his career 
as a reporter on the Herald- 
Express, Portland, Me. From 1931 


|vised people to throw away their 


to 1949 he was associated with 
Lever Bros. Co. In 1950 he joined 
Benton & Bowles as an account ex- 
ecutive and in ’54 joined BBDO. 


THOMAS F. COSTELLO 

New York, Jan. 31—Thomas F. 
Costello, 43, president of the Low- 
ell Sun Publishing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., and editor of the Lowell 
Sun, died here yesterday in St. 


waterproof bristles. Ad copy ad- 


| Soggy brushes. Other developments 
masterminded by Mr. Woodside 
were sterilized brushes packaged 
in glass tubes, and brushes with 
nylon bristles and plastic handles. 

Mr. Woodside became president 
of Weco in 1930—-a position he 
held until his death. He was noted 


This Holden, Mass. dairy farmer like hundreds 
of others in Central Massachusetts always has his 
eye open for a good cow to buy. Worcester County 


Upsy-Daisy! 


Vincent’s Hospital. He was in New 
York on a business trip and was 
taken ill last Saturday. 

Mr. Costello had been editor of 
the paper since the death, several 
years ago, of his grandfather, John 
H. Harrington, founder and pub- 
lisher. Mr. Costello was also presi- 
dent of the Lowell Sun Realty Co. 
and 1400 Motors Inc. 

In 1954 he received the first lay- 
man’s award from the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society for journal- 
istic contributions to programs 
designed to improve health condi- 
tions and living standards. He also 
received an honorary degree of 
doctor of journalism from Suffolk 
University the same year. 


RUPERT C. WARDNER 


HaArRTForD, Jan. 31—Rupert 
Charles Wardner, 70, national ad- 
vertising manager of The Times, 
Hartford, for the past 28 years, 
died Jan. 24 at the Hartford Hospi- 
tal, following a brief illness. 

Prior to joining the Gannett aft- 
ernoon daily in 1928, Mr. Wardner 
had served as advertising manager 
of A. Katten and Sons, local cloth- 
iers. At one time he headed adver- 
tising at the former A. L. Foster & 
Co., also a clothing outlet. 


MORTON PALMER LINN 


EFFINGHAM, ILL., Jan. 31—Mor- 
ton Palmer Linn, 93, former news- 
paper editor and newspaper repre- 
sentative, died here Jan. 27 in 
St. Anthony’s hospital. He had 
been hospitalized since last Christ- 
mas eve when he broke his hip 
in a fall. Mr. Linn formerly was 
associate editor of the Intelligen- 
cer, Edwardsville, Ill., and worked 
for the East St. Louis Journal. He 


Of the 3,072 counties in the United States, 
Worcester has stepped up to 38th in Effective 
Buying Income of $889,498,000 — enough to get 


also was general manager of the 
old St. Louis Republic before it 
merged with the St. Louis Globe- 


has been constantly pushing toward the nation’s 
top in agricultural prominence — 32nd in value 
of dairy products sold, 16th in value of eggs sold, 
19th in apples harvested. 


many a manufacturer of consumer goods right 
into the van of retail sales with the help of 
Telegram-Gazette advertising. 


Sources: United States Census, Sales Management Survey 


of Buying Power (further reproduction not licensed) 
scape 


a 38 


Circulation: Daily 158,550; Sunday 105,474 


bd 


. _ WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
WORCESTER 


TELEGRAM | Howard M. Booth, Publisher 


or 


STATION WTAG AND WTAG-F 


YOWNERS RADIO 


Democrat. He also worked for the 
A. C. Beckwith Co., which later 
became the Branham Co., and was 
general manager of the New York 
office when he retired 21 years 
ago. 


OLIVER E. EVERETT 

New York, Feb. 1—Oliver E. 
Everett, 58, retired sales depart- 
ment head of McCall’s, died yes- 
terday in Norwalk Hospital, Nor- 
walk, Conn. Earlier in the day Mr. 
Everett had been found uncon- 
scious from a gun shot wound, in 
the home of his son, Wright, in 
Ridgefield, Conn. A _ rifle was 
found beside him, and the medical 
examiner, Dr. W. H. McMahon, 
said that it appeared Mr. Everett’s 
wound had been self-inflicted. 
Born in Nichols, N. Y., he was 
graduated from Cornell University 
}in 1921. After several odd jobs, Mr. 
|Everett joined the advertising de- 
partment of McCall’s in 1926. He 
retired at the end of 1954 because 
of poor health. 
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for AUDIENCE IMPACT...SALESMANSHIP.. 7 
and TOP PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION ¢ 
you can’t beat... 


GERTRUDE BERG 
and the famous 
GOLDBERG FAMILY 


39 NEW half-hour shows 


fe NEW STORY LINE... warmer and more entertaining 
& NEW SETTINGS ... Molly's new home in the 


NEW SITUATIONS... with Molly making friends with 


than ever before. 
heart of Suburban America. 


all her new small town neighbors. 


ae a a oe oe 


— 


EVERYBODY LOVES MOLLY 


...and now that same warm affec- 
tion can be carried over to your product when you 
sponsor this great family show. The simple and en- 
dearing personality that is MOLLY surrounds your 
sales messages with the kind of sincere impact that 
can't be duplicated by any other program... of 
any type. Now, after twenty-five years of national 
sponsorship .. . the show has a brand-new title and 
a bright new format. It's ready to go to work for 
your product immediately in just the markets you 
choose . . . but you'll have to act fast, before the 
cities you want are gone! Write, wire or phone 
today for audition reel and prices. 


pede wkd f 


CHECK THESE SKYROCKETING 
NEW YORK A.R.B. RATINGS: 


9.7 


SEPT. OcT. 


“QUITE A SALESGIRL, THIS MOLLY...” 


NOV. DEC. 


. . » Says Peck Advertising Agency, speaking for its client, Old Dutch 
Coffee, which reports enthusiastic reaction from all its dealers since it 
began sponsoring this program last October. Incidentally, ratings for 
MOILLY’s time-slot, which were 1.5 before the show's debut, have now 
climbed to 11.7 . . . bringing the show's cost-per-thousand down to only 
$2.67 per commercial minute. 


I SPY 


Distinguished actor, 
RAYMOND MASSEY, pre- 
sents true and exciting 


stories behind history's 


most famous spies. 39 half- 
hour . . . mystery, intrigue, 
adventure. Sponsored in 
over 60 morkets. 


FILE 


Paul Coates’ behind-the- 
scenes report on America 
... with penetrating close- 
ups of its people and prob- 
lems. A new and exciting 
concept in dramatized 
journalism. The 44-hour 
show all America is talking 
about . .. winning fabulous 
ratings in over 100 markets. 


4 MORE GUILD BEST-SELLERS 
CONFIDENTIAL 


—_—_—_——_— —— a a a ee eee 
— 
eS 


GUILD FILM 


COMPANY, INC. 


15 minutes with 
FRANKIE LAINE! 
and Connie Haines : 


All the ‘star’ entertainment 
quolity of a 44-hour show 
packed into 15 fast-moving 
minutes. Ideal choice for 
small advertisers who want 
the impact of a 44-hour 
show on a 15-minute 
budget. Top-rated show in 
its time-slot over WCBS- 


De iad 


the LIBERACE 


show 


Television's most widely 
acclaimed musical series 
for the third consecutive 
year. Still o few choice 


F availabilities, and you're 


in luck if one of them hap- 
pens to be in your morket! 
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RY ame the New STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 


ie 


-. . of EVANSVILLE, INDIANA — 
OVER 200,000 POPULATION 


On October 19, 1955 Henderson County, Kentucky was 
officially included in the Evansville Standard Metropolitan 
Area according to the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, Statis- 
tical Standards Division. This places the area among the 
first 100 Metropolitan Areas in the United States. 


TOTAL 16 county market... nearly 4 mil- 
; lion population. Courier and Press circulation 
: - daily, 8 out of every 10 families — Sunday, 2 out 
A Guess - of 3. 


An Excellent Test Market too! Represented Nationally by: General Adv. Dept. 


@ Isolated but readily accessible — Scripps Howard Newspapers 
@ Representative in size 

@ Has many diversified industries 

@ Has an abundance of natural resources 
@ Hasa resentative, stable economy 
@ Many oar Test Market features 


the evansville $ the evansville : the sunday 


and P ress 


Press : Courier | | 


Selz Boosts Seabolt; Names 2 

Lawrence H. Selz Organization, 
Chicago public relations company, 
| has elected Lee Seabolt a vp. Mr. 
|Seabolt, who joined the company 
in 1940, has been production man- 
| ager, copywriter, account execu- 
tive and assistant to the president. 
|Selz also has appointed Neil R. 
Gazel, formerly with the Chicago 
Daily News, and Lawrence N. 
Crail, previously with the Asso- 
ciated Press, to its copy depart- 
ment. 


Grey Names Three to Statf 

| Grey Advertising Agency, New 
| York, has appointed Ralph Bres- 
| witz an art director, Howard Men- 
delsohn a copywriter and William 
Graves a contact-account execu- 
tive. Mr. Breswitz formerly was 
an art director of Ogilvy, Benson & 
| Mather; Mr. Mendelsohn previous- 
|ly was copy chief of Hirshon-Gar- 
|field, and Mr. Graves formerly 
| was assistant advertising and pro- 
|motion manager of Cannon Mills. 


A tempting dish for your merchandising menu is this fat, fast-growing market 
with the big-budget buying power to match its appetite. It’s Western Michigan 
. . « the country's 20th television market . . . and it’s YOURS when you buy 
WOOD-TV, Grand Rapids’ only television station. Ask us to tell you more. 


WOOD-TV 


GRANDWOOD BROADCASTING COMPANY ®* 
WFBM-AM AND TV, INDIANAPOLIS, 


WOOD 4nd CENTER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


NBC, BASIC; ABC, SUPPLEMENTARY 


m2 


x MUSKEGON 


% @GRAND Ri 


* ASSOCIATED WITH 
IND.; WFDF, FLINT, MICH.; WTCN-AM AND TV, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
WOOD-AM, WOOD-TV, REPRESENTED BY KATZ AGENCY 


Advertising Age, Waeunte 6, 1956 
‘Shoe Group Seeks 
$200,000 to Whet 
Consumer Desires 


New York, Jan. 31—National 
Shoe Institute is asking the shoe 
industry for $200,000 for a new 
campaign to make everyone want 
more shoes. 

Shoe manufacturers are being 
asked to contribute 8¢ per $1,000 
of gross sales ($80 per 1,000,000), 
while retailers are requested to 
contribute 5¢ per $1,000 ($50 per 
1,000,000). 

Institute officials admit $200,- 
000 is a low goal for the $3 bil- 
lion shoe industry, but they ex- 
plain they are sighting low 
intentionally, to “insure success 
and avoid over-ambitious plan- 
ning.” 

In the past, the five-year-old 
institute, operating without con- 
tributions from individuals or 
companies, has carried out a pro- 
gram designed to encourage 
newspaper publicity and retailer 
advertising of seasonal openings. 


® Now, with increased financial 
backing, the institute is aiming 
at (1) bigger and better newspa- 
per promotion of seasonal open- 
ings, (2) increased cooperation 
with magazines to put shoes 
more prominently into the edi- 
torial limelight, (3) use of edu- 
|eational film material for tv sta- 
ltions, (4) use of sales training 
materials and sales aids and dis- 
plays and (5) production of a 
steady flow of publicity in all 
media, “using every angle pos- 
sible—fashion, health, prestige— 
to make people want more shoes.” 

The institute comprises the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn.; 
National Shoe Retailers Assn.; Na- 
|tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
j}and New England Shoe & Leather 
| Assn. 

Edward Gottlieb & Associates is 
| handling the fund-raising phase of 
‘ea program. 


Haywood Publishing Interests 
Integrated as Subsidiaries 

Companies affiliated with Hay- 
wood publishing and printing in- 
terests have become wholly owned 
subsidiaries of Haywood Publish- 
jing Co. of Indiana, operator of a 
periodical and commercial print- 
ing plant in Lafayette, Ind. The 
subsidiary companies include Hay- 
wood Publishing Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, publisher of Packaging 
Parade, Boxboard Containers and 
| Industrial Packaging; Haywood 
| Publishing Co. of Delaware, Chi- 
cago publisher of Electric Light & 
Power and Electrical Dealer; Hay- 
wood Publishers Service Corp., 
punch card tabulation and circula- 
tion control services; Haywood 
Tag Co., producer of shipping and 
other tags, and Lafayette Engrav- 
ing Co., photoengraver. 

Officers of the parent company 
are Marshall Haywood Jr., presi- 
dent; Floyd Wrightsman, exec vp 
and secretary, and Mrs. Carothers 
Haywood Sr., treasurer. 


Caskey Elected President 
William G. Caskey, vp and gen- 
eral manager of WPEN, has been 
elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Radio & Television Broad- 
casters Assn. Mr. Caskey is the 
first person to be elected to a sec- 
ond term. Other officers elected 
are Roger W. Clipp, general man- 
ager of the radio-ty division of 
Triangle Publications Inc., vp; 
Patrick J. Stanton, president of 
WJMJ, secretary, and Joseph L. 
Tinney, vp of WCAU, treasurer. 


Kaywoodie Pipes Elects 
Kaywoodie Pipes Inc., West New 
York, N.J., has elected Morris Gar- 
tenlaub, sales manager, a vp. Oth- 
er executive promotions include 
those of Einar Juel to controller 
and Clarence Gunther to secretary. 
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The Washington Post 
and Times Herald 


PUBLISHED 


37,352,000 


lines of advertising during 1955 


4,848 000 


lines gained over 1954 


more than double the gain 


of any other Washington paper 


AND HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY... 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 


The Washington Post and Times Herald’s 
381,000 daily circulation is 130,000 more than 
that of any other Washington daily paper. Its 
412,000 Sunday circulation is 130,000 more than 
that of the other Sunday paper. 


HOME DELIVERED LEADERSHIP 


3 out of 4 copies of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald in the city and retail Zone are 
home delivered—29% more home delivered cir- 
culation than the 2nd paper and 124% more 
than the 3rd paper. 


Washington’s Favorite Home Newspaper 


The Washington Post and Times 


REPRESENTED BY 


Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Company © Puck, The Comic Weekly 
The Hal Winter Company, Miami Beach © Joshua Powers Company, Ltd., London 


GREATER MARKET COVERAGE 


The Washington Post and Times Herald provides 
advertisers with 7 out of 10 coverage in the 
metropolitan area. The 2nd paper reaches only 
half—the 3rd paper one-third. 


LOWER COST 


In addition to more circulation, greater market 
coverage and more home delivered The Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald has a lower milline 
rate than any other Washington paper daily or 
Sunday. 

Get all the facts on Washington Media Coverage 
and Cost. 
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Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


HOw en DAVENPORT «ows: 


— that’s why they located new sales dis- 
trict offices oa 16 Iowa and 36 Illinois 
Counties .. . AVENPORT! 


FOR THE NINTH CONSECUTIVE 

YEAR— FIRST IN LINEAGE IN 

ALL IOWA AND FIRST IN THE 
QUAD.-CITIES! 


Represented by Jann & Kelley 


CIRCULATING DAVENPORT, IOWA, ROCK 
ISLAND, MOLINE AND EAST MOLINE, ILL. 


NEED MONEY?—This is one of several new poster designs Morris Plan 

Loan Co. of California will use this year. The loan company is 

adding outdoor to its schedule of radio, newspapers and direct mail. 

Harrington-Richards division of Fletcher D. Richards Inc., San 
Francisco, is the agency. 


‘Maclean’s’ Promotes Graham | $1,000,000 Drive 
John G. Graham has been pro- 


moted to assistant advertising Builds Box Office for 


manager of Maclean’s. He has been 


ing staff since 1951. 


COVER WESTERN 
MICHIGAN WITH 


R.O.P. COLOR DAILY 


BOOTH 


KALAMAZ00 
JACKSON 


Is this Chair 
made of Wood 
or Metal? 


— 


Test it il See 


The most logical answer is, of course, 
wood. Yes, the furniture business is 
booming more than ever in Grand 
Rapids but a new bonus “baby” has 
been added to this phenomenal mar- 
ket. Metal manufaciurers of all 
types and varieties are in full swing, 
making Grand Rapids a well diversi- 
fied city with six hundred different 
manufacturers engaged in over three 
hundred different industries. 


Grand Rapids is the second largest 
city in Michigan and is the hub for 
the vast sales opportunities of west- 
ern Michigan. Despite its rapid 
growth, the city still maintains a 
69.9 home ownership factor. Grand 


Rapids employment is at an all- 
time high with a total of 122,800. 
The trading area is free of overlap- 
ping influences and well balanced 
between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing. For this reason 
Grand Rapids is a number one test 
market in the experience of countless 
national advertisers. 


The market can be sold thoroughly 
and economically with a single news- 
paper—The Grand Rapids Press—a 
newspaper that offers you metropoli- 
tan coverage in more than nine out 
of ten homes, with a circulation of 
112,331*—62,840 more than any 
other west Michigan daily. 


MICHIGAN’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 
CAN BE YOURS WITH YOUR CAMPAIGN IN 


The Grand Rapids Press 


*ABC PUBLISHERS STATEMENT 9-30-55 


“the but, 


a i 


EWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MUSKEGON 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, Oxford 7-1280 «+ Sheldon B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Superior 7-4680 «+ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., San Francisco 3, Sutter 1-3401 + William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bidg., Detroit 26, Woodward 1-0972. 


with Maclean’s Montreal advertis- RKO’s ‘Conqueror’ 


New York, Feb. 1—RKO Radio 
Pictures will spend more than $1,- 
000,000 to build a box office for 
one of the last films produced by 
the old RKO—“The Conqueror.” 

The advertising campaign, 
through Foote, Cone & Belding, 
will include heavy use of radio, 
tv, mewspapers, magazines and 
Sunday supplements. 

Promotion razzle-dazzle centers 
around a series of U. S. and for- 
eign “premieres.” Charity open- 
ings already have been held in 
Washington, Hong Kong and Mex- 
ico City—among other places. The 
$6,000,000 Technicolor, Cinema- 
Scope production stars John 
Wayne, Susan Hayward and Pedro 
Armendariz. 

The radio buildup, via the more 
than 500 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, has been 
going on for some time. Spots and 
participations are being used. The 
drive will be stepped up with full 
page newspaper ads in 33 key mar- 
kets in mid-February. This will be 
in addition to the usual movie 
page ads. 


s “The Conqueror” will be re- 
leased throughout most of the U.S.., 
starting Feb. 22. Its New York 
opening will come in mid-March. 

Moviegoers in 33 top markets 
will be alerted with tv spots, start- 
ing about eight days before the 
show opens and continuing for two 
days afterwards. 

Color pages are scheduled for 
Collier’s, Life, Look and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Color pages 
also will be used in Parade, The 
American Weekly, This Week and 
Weekend. Page copy in 17 fan 
magazines will round out this con- 
certed drive. 


Pharma-Craft Launches 
Coldene Drive; Moves Office 

Pharma-Craft Corp. has 
launched a campaign of almost 
$1,000,000 to introduce Coldene, 
new cough medicine. Advertising, 
the bulk of which is scheduled for 
February and March, will include 
a spread and 10 pages in Life, four 
pages in Look, newspaper pages 
and tv spots. Coldene, sold through 
drug wholesalers and drug stores, 
retails for $1. J. Walter Thompson 
Co. handles Coldene. 

Pharma-Craft has moved its ex- 
ecutive offices from New York to 
Batavia, Ill., where its factory has 
been located for eight years. Ac- 
cording to Frank F. Bell, president, 
increased business and the intro- 
duction of new products are re- 
sponsible for the decision to con- 
solidate the company’s operations 
under one roof. 


Eight Join Audit Bureau 

Eight publications have joined 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. They 
are Toys & Novelties, Chicago; 
Daily Tribune, Portales, N. M.; 
Greenville Banner and Greenville 
Morning Herald, Greenville, Tex.; 
Daily Free Press, Nanaimo, B. C., 
and three weekly newspapers, 
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North Texas spends 


THE NEW STATLER HILTON: 1,001 air conditioned 
rooms and Dallas’ first downtown heliport — 
opened at capacity with a Texas-size $100-a- 
plate banquet attended by world-name guests. 


Citic than 


ALLAS’ 43 hotels have 7,895 rooms (one-third 

more than nearest rival Houston, more than 

New Orleans and San Antonio combined ), and 

motor courts add another 2,000 . . . but so numerous 

are Dallas’ visitors that even as the new, 1,001-room 

Statler Hilton opened its doors, the Sheraton Corp. was 

breaking ground for its own luxurious bid for hotel 
business in Dallas. 

North Texans visit Dallas for business and buying, 

for entertainment and the many advantages only a 

metropolitan city provides. Their purchases account 
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for nearly 40% of Dallas’ retail sales volume. What they 
buy, and where, is largely determined by what they 
read in The Dallas News, the newspaper North Texans 
take to keep up with their Dallas interests. 


When making your bid for Dallas business, be sure 
your story is circulated not only in Dallas, but through- 
out the larger, richer 72-county Dallas Market, as pos- 
sible only with The News’ 20% larger circulation, 
broader influence and greater, more selective coverage 
of the entire market. 


ONLY THE DALLAS NEWS COVERS THE BIGGER DALLAS MARKET 


Consult The News’ nearest representative 
for information on marketing or merchan- 
dising in the Dallas Market .. . or address 
your inquiry direct to our research depart- 
ment through the Advertising Director. 


News... 


more people READ The 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., National Representative e New York e Chicago e Detroit e Los Angeles e Atlanta e San Francisco 


a ne a ee 


wey owe oS 


Ghe Dallas Morning New: 


DALLAS’ LARGEST NEWSPAPER: More people BUY The News... 
more people are INFLUENCED by The News than any other North Texas newspaper. 
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American Marketing 
Assn. Seeks Increase 
in Membership Dues 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1—The American 
Marketing Assn. has asked its 
members to approve a $5 boost in 
membership fees. 

All members have been sent of- 
ficial ballots to vote on the pro- 
posal. They must be returned 
before Feb. 15. Under the new 
plan, fees for regular members 
would increase from $10 to $15, 
and from $5 to $10 for associate 
members. Members also received 
a letter from Dr. Ira D. Anderson, 
AMA president, which reviewed 
the growth of the organization, and 
emphasized the need for addition- 
al funds. 

Dr. Anderson pointed out that 
the excess of costs over member- 
ship dues for the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955, 


| 
| 


|mit the compilation of a literature 
| library; development and sponsor- 
|ing of regional conferences and 
special seminars; a research pro- 


|}gram to develop more and better 


information about the AMA; de- 
velopment and sponsoring of in- 
dustry or functional committees, 
and expansion of chapter service 
and aids to assist in the develop- 
ment of new chapters. 
Membership in the AMA has in- 
creased from less than 2,000 in 
1946 to 5,316 as of Jan. 1, 1956. Of 
the total, 4,901 are regular mem- 
bers. Over the same period, the 
number of AMA chapters has 
jumped from 18 to 39. All of the 
chapters with the exception of two 
in Canada are in the U.S. One is 
presently being organized in Mex- 
ico. AMA was founded in 1937. 


McDonald Joins Vic Maitland 
Hugh E. McDonald, formerly vp 

of Downing Industrial Advertising, 

has joined Vic Maitland & Associ- 


TIE-IN—“Eat Out More Often” is the theme of the 158-plant local 

test campaign by National Restaurant Assn. and the Chicago Res- 

taurant Assn. Cooperation is provided by a different food company 

each month. This poster, scheduled for February, features Heinz 

Ketchup. Maxon Inc., Detroit, is the Heinz agency for grocery 
products. 


_Clopay Schedules ‘Life’ Ad 
Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, will 

run a page ad in the April 23 Life 

to promote its Clopay Accordion 


amounted to $6.74 per member.) ates, Pittsburgh, as vp in charge of door. Names of retail stores tying 


The net cost in excess of all rev-| 


enues over the same period| 
amounted to $2.09. 
He estimated that excess costs) 
over membership dues for the 
1955-56 fiscal year may reach'! 
$7.74 per member. The net cost in| 
excess of total revenue for this 
period may jump to $4.13, Dr. An-| 
derson said. 
® The AMA is proposing to hire | 
a fulltime managing editor and a’ 
secretary for its quarterly publica- 
tion, The Journal of Marketing.) 
The editor would handle both edi- | 
torial and business duties, and re-| 
port to a volunteer editor-in-| 
chief. The Journal currently is run | 
by an editor-in-chief, managing 
editor, business manager and an) 
editorial board—all of whom are) 
volunteers. 
AMA headquarters denied that 
the format of the Journal would 
be changed to a slick-paper book. 
The same spokesman, however, | 
told AA that there would be more. 
articles in the future by men ac-| 
tive in management and business. | 
The headquarters of the organ-| 
ization will be moved from its) 
present location in Hyde Park to 
a downtown spot around May 1.) 
The Loop location will be more 
convenient for members and will 
contain more working space for 
AMA staff members. 
Other improvements contem-| 
plated by AMA are an expanded 
publication program that will per-| 


| 
HE CAN HELP YOU | 


If you're looking for 
National Distribution 


Barney Kingston 
Merchandising Director 


if you're a monufacturer, distributor or 
advertising agency executive seeking 
quick nationai distribution via the inde- 
mt direct selling field this may be 
most important messoge you ever 
read. 
You'd be surprised to know how easy it 
is to put your product or service in every 
city, town and homlet in the U. S. Also 
in many foreign countries. 
The service of our experienced! merchan- 
dising staff ts available at no cost. 
They'll analyze your product, see if it 
has resultful direct selling possibilities. 
If your product qualifies they'll present 
a 32-year soles-tested plan for speedily 
giving 48-state distribution—a plan that 
starts over new companies every 
month . . . many of which now do a 
multimiilion dollar business. 
Bon't lose another day's sales. Write 
now to Barney Kingston, Merchandising 
Director, Dept. A-196, Opportunity Mag. 
atine, 850 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10, lillnols. D, 


the industria! division. 


in will be listed in the column 


adjacent to the ad. Point-of-pur- 
chase displays demonstrating the 
door in action are being offered, 
along with a cooperative local 
newspaper campaign. Fairfax Inc., 


|New York, is the agency. 


Englander Expands, Adds 
Seattle & Boston Plants 

Englander Co., Chicago, manu- 
|facturer of bedding and dual-pur- 
‘pose furniture, has purchased 
Craftmasters Inc., Seattle, and has 
opened a new plant in Boston. The 
moves are part of the company’s 
program to bring production facil- 
ities closer to major markets. 

Englander has plants in 16 cities 
—built or bought nine of them in 
the past 10 years. 


House Organ Study Published 
| -“Company Technical Periodi- 
| cals,” a report on a survey of 40 
external house organs, has been 
published by the Western Techni- 
cal Writing Institute, Pasadena, 
Cal., in cooperation with Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corp., 300 
N. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena. 
The survey was made by John L. 
Kent, chief of the editorial bureau 
of Consolidated Electrodynamics. 
The seven-page analysis discusses 
‘format, presentation, readability 
and writing. 


SHARPENING SALES IN 


At the conclusion of your campaign you are 
furnished a complete report, such as is illus- 
trated here, of all work done for you by Hearst 
Marketing Service. 


ET ee Bag | i ne. ob eee et 
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Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 
N. ¥. Radio Station’s |?2"ticipations on the daytime and 
G 1 M ‘ Sh Peteaned a —e a a 
Os epartment store 
J pe uSsIC ow (Lifton, Gold & Asher), Monticello 
u "4 |Drug Co. (Charles W. Hoyt Co.), 
mps to 2-a Day |Parsons Appliances (Global Ad- 
_ New York, Feb. 1—A combina-| vertising Agency) and Cash Mo- 
tion of advertiser and audience re- | tors. 
sponse has caused WOV to expand | 
its gospel music program, “Old | Schwartz Buys ‘TV Views’ 
Ship of Zion,” to a two-a-day | Dan Schwartz, Phoenix, Ariz., 
schedule. has bought TV Views, a bi-month- 
The Manhattan radio station’s ly tv fan publication serving Phoe- 
program, which features Thermon| nix and Tucson with two separate 
Ruth, a gospel singer, as disc |editions, from Associated Sales 


jockey, started ten months ago in| Corp., Phoenix. Mr. Schwartz was| 


the 6 to 7 a.m. spot on a Monday | formerly promotion manager of 


through Saturday basis. It soon at-/ KPHO and KPHO-TV, Phoenix.| im 
tracted a sizable group of adver-|He also has been with Mutual! jae 


tisers particularly interested in| Broadcasting System. 
reaching the Negro market. 

Since many Negro housewives| Draznin Named Ad Director 
are busy during the morning} Jules N. Draznin has joined Chi- 
show, the station and advertisers cago North Side Newspapers as 
decided an evening edition of the | advertising manager of the Times 
broadcast would be in order. This | Home Newspapers, a group of sev- 
version of “Old Ship” started last| en papers. Mr. Draznin at one time 
week at 8 p.m. operated his own agency and also 


CPAs Offer Tax Help 

Public service announcements 
for tv and radio are being offered 
in most states as part of the eighth | 
annual tax information program of | 
the national and state organization 
of certified public accountants. | 
The 20-second and 1-minute tv} 
spots are in cartoon form, prepared | 


Among the advertisers buying had been with Olian & Bronner. 


by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York, in coopera- 
tion with the Internal 
Service. One and two-minute ra- 
dio spots are also available. All 
ay : are designed to help taxpayers 


a a ; - with their federal income tax fil- | 
: ing and have been approved by the | 


Internal Revenue Service. 


|| Goldsmith to Weiss & Geller 
Simon A. Goldsmith, former na- 
DRESS-uP—“Make every meal a spe- tional sales promotion manager of 
cial occasion” is the theme for Park _& Tilford Distillers Corp., 
1956 ads for Gladding, McBean & |New York, has been appointed di- 
Co.’s Franciscan ware, starting tn | Se of marketing of _Weiss & 
th . 7 : Bri | Geller, New York. He will be re- 
e spring issue oj Bride-to-Be.|syonsible for all marketing and 


Hixson & Jorgensen, Los Angeles,| merchandising activities of the | 


is the agency. agency. 


| INDIVIDUAL MARKETS 


AN EXAMPLE IN THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET 


How The Flexible Hearst Marketing Service Helps 
Advertisers In Hearst Newspapers Get Top Results 


Problem: More Store Displays 


dealers ordered Product X for the first time. 


Revenue 


Product X is a widely distributed housekeeping 
aid. To cash in on strong advertising in the New 
York Journal-American, the desire was to get 
more point-of-sale displays in stores. In addition 
to the work of the advertiser’s own sales force 
the Hearst Journal-American Marketing Service 
accomplished the following results: 


1. Field men called on 504 owners or managers 
of independent grocery outlets and explained the 
powerful advertising behind Product X. 


2. They verified wide distribution, reported that 
471 dealers contacted, or 93.5% were already 
stocking Product X. 


3. Nine dealers temporarily out of stock reor- 
dered as a result of field men calls, five additional 


4. Field men put up 536 pieces of new Product X 
display material in prominent store positions, 
354 posters and 182 shelf talkers. 


5. In many stores, they built bigger shelf, coun- 
ter and aisle displays from stock of Product X 
on hand. 


6. They supplied the advertiser an accurate 
store-by-store check of the sales of 11 leading 
competitors. 


The advertiser was highly pleased with this prac- 
tical cooperation. This was working cooperation. 
Check any of the Hearst newspapers listed below 
as to how their marketing service can best fit 
into your individual city program. 


WHlearst Apvertisinc Service Inc. 
Herbert W. Beyea, President 
959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Representing: 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
BOSTON ADVERTISER 

BOSTON RECORD-AMERICAN 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 
ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
DETROIT TIMES 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


| 


Pontiac has all six of these 
services available under one 
roof and one management. 
Individually or collectively 
they are the product of a 
company skilled in helping 
you meet production prob- 


lems and deadlines. 


CALL OR WRITE AND 

LET US TELL YOU MORE 
ABOUT THE WAY PONTIAC 
CAN HELP YOU! 


SOR Proce 


ART w 
ORK 
| PHOTOENGRAViNGs 


TYPOGRAPHY 
GRAPHY 


ec gorrein® SERVICES 


e x 


| 

Pontiac 
Engraving & 

‘Llectrotype Co. 


812 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
HA ymarket 31-1000 © Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Lansdale Co. Adds Eight 
Lansdale Co., Los Angeles, has 


| 


of California, operator of 14 wom- 
en’s wear stores; Handy Cake, 


been appointed to handle adver-|manufacturer of frozen cake bat- 
tising for eight Southern California | ter; Fred Klein Mortgage Co.; Ar- 
companies. They are Sally Shops!lene of Hollywood, blouse maker; 


pak WE FOR RELIABLE REPRESENTATION (J) 24 
MSY IN THE SURGING SOUTHEAST ~~ 
The Dell Comics 
Retains The Dawson Company 


Publishers’ Advertising Representatives 
905 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Miami 32, Florida 


Matisse Ltd. and Renoir of Cal-, 
|ifornia, costume jewelry manufac- 
turers; Karlson Associates, maker | 
‘executive for Esso Standard Oil 


of high fidelity speaker enclosures; 
and Ralph Chemical Co., maker 
of chemical products for home and 


| laundry. 


McCann Reassigns Two 


Glen Bammann, formerly with | 


McCann-Erickson’s Cleveland of- 
fice, has been named business 


manager of the radio-tv depart-|ing Agency, 
ment of the Marschalk & Pratt! 
division of McCann-Erickson, New! 


|Guerin, Johnstone, Jeffries, 


York. He succeeds Jack Powers, 
who transferred to McCann- 
Erickson as assistant tv account 


Co. 


Olesiuk to Guerin, Johnstone 

Stephen Olesiuk has 
Los 
Angeles, as an account executive. 
Most recently manager of the Los 
Angeles office of White Advertis- 
Mr. Olesiuk also 


headed White’s Oklahoma City) 


branch. 


Advertising Typographers 
Association 
of America, Inc. 


AKRON, O. 
The Akron Typesetting Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y. : 
Composition Corporation 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Higgins-McArthur Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Maran Printing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

The Berkeley Press 

piechine Composition Co. 
. G. McMennamin 


ah eg N. Y. 
Axel Edw. Sahlin Typographic Service 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 

The Faithorn Corp. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. 
Frederic Ryder Company 


CINCINNATI, O. 
The J. W. Ford Company 


CLEVELAND, O. 

Bohme & Blinkmann, Inc. 
Schlick-Barner-Hayden, Inc. 
Skelly Typesetting Co., Inc. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
Yaeger Typesetting Co., Inc. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall, Inc. 


DAYTON, O. ’ 
Dayton Typographic Service 
DENVER, COLO 

The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Arnold-Powers, Inc. 

The Thomas P. Henry Co. 
Fred C. Morneau Co. 
George Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
The Typographic Service Co., 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Claire J. Mahoney 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Arrow Press 


MINNEAPOUS, MINN, 
Duragraph, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Ad Service Company 

Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., Inc. 

Advertising Composition, Inc. 

Artintype, Inc. 

Associated Typographers, Inc. 

Adias Typographic Service, Inc. 

Central Zone Press, Inc. 

The Composing Room, Inc. 

Composition Service, Inc. 

Diamant Typographic Service, Inc. 
A. T. Edwards Typography, Inc. 

Penvire State Craftsmen, Inc. 

Graphic Arts Typographers, Inc. 

Huxley House 

Imperial Ad Service 

King Typographic Service Corp. 

Lino-Cratt Typographers, Inc. 

Master Typo Company 

Morrell & McDermott, Inc. 

Chris F. Olsen 

Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 

Philmac Typographers, Inc. 

Royal Typographers, Inc. 

Frederick W W. Schmide, Inc. 

Harry Silverstein, Inc. 

Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 

a Arts Press, Inc. 
pographic Craftsmen, Inc. 

ye Typographic Service Co. 

Vanderbilt uncnpon Typography, Inc. 

Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

‘Barton Press 

William Patrick Co., Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Walter T. Armstrong, Inc. 
Alfred J. Jordan, Inc. 

Progressive Composition Co. 

Typographic Service, Inc. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Paul O. Giesey Typographer 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Warwick Typographers, Inc. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

The Deers Press _ 

Frank McCaffrey's 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Syracuse Typesetting Co., Inc. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Cooper & Beatty Limited 


The advertisements 


with the better 


Starch ratings are 


usually ones that have 


been typographically 
handled by one of 


our members 


For further information 
contact the member nearest you or 


Advertising Typographers Association 
of America, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 1, GLENN C. COMPTON, Executive Secretory 


joined 
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Sorzano, Roberts 
Form Management, 
Marketing Company 


New York, Jan. 31—Last week 
Julio F. Sorzano and Charles S. 
Roberts announced the formation 
of a new company, Roberts, Sor- 
zano & Associates, a management 
and marketing consultant. 

Mr. Sorzano formerly headed 
the management consulting com- 
pany of Sorzano, Antell & Wright; 
Mr. Roberts formerly headed 
Charles Roberts Associates, spe- 
cializing in management consult- 
ing and marketing. The new com- 
pany has offices, at least 
temporarily, at 405 Lexington 
Ave. and 104 E. 40th St. 

It will consult in the fields of 
organization studies and apprais- 
als; executive appraisal and de- 
velopment; executive recruitment; 
market studies and marketing re- 
search; sales planning and sales 
management and compensation 
plans for executives and salesmen. 

Mr. Sorzano’s former company 
| was widely identified with execu- 
tive recruitment. His former asso- 
ciates, now operating as Antell, 
Wright & Kiernan at 359 Madison 
Ave., will still place emphasis on 
recruitment. 


Crosley Shuffles 
Execs, Transfers 
Sales Office to N. Y. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 31—Harry Ma- 
son Smith, formerly vp and gen- 
eral sales manager for Crosley sta- 
tions, has been appointed vp in 
charge of radio, Crosley Broadcast- 
ing Corp., R. E. Dunville, presi- 
dent, announced yesterday. 

H. P. Lasker, formerly vp and 
manager of WLW-D, Crosley tv 
station in Dayton, has been ap- 
pointed vp in charge of sales. 

Thomas (Al) Bland, program 
manager of WBBM, CBS Chicago 
radio and tv outlet, has been ap- 
pointed vp and general program 
manager of Crosley Broadcasting, 
effective Feb. 27. John Babcock, 
formerly director of the town and 
country division, has been made 
assistant program director for 
Crosley stations. 


= General sales offices of the cor- 
poration will be moved to New 
York City. The present New York 
office will continue to handle 
eastern division sales under the 
management of Scott McLean. 

Simultaneously with these per- 
sonnel additions and changes, Mr. 
Dunville announced appointment 
of Bomar Lowrance & Associates, 
Atlanta, as the company’s sales 
representative for the southern 
portion of the U. S. 


Seagram-Distillers Breaks 
Drive for 7-Crown Whisky 
_ Seagram-Distillers Co. will 
jlaunch a new campaign for its 
_7-Crown whisky Feb. 6 with a 
four-color spread in Life. Eight 
other magazines and 603 daily 
newspapers will also be used, sup- 
plemented by extensive use of 
point-of-sale materials. The ads 
| will have a dominant banner line 
—“‘One Nation...One Whisky . 
One Reason.” The campaign will 
run through February and March. 
Color pages will be used in 
American Legion Magazine, Ar- 
'gosy, Collier’s, Elks Magazine, 
Look, Our World and V.F.W. Mag- 
azine in addition to a selected list 
of business papers. Warwick & 
Legler, New York, is the agency. 


Milko Candy to B&] 

Bozell & Jacobs Inc., Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle ad- 
vertising and public relations for 
Milko Candy Co., Chicago. Milko 
jis planning an extensive news- 
| paper campaign for its new candy- 
|coated popcorn, Caranuts. 
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It’s a bit of wisdom known to pint-size and king-size manufac- 
turers alike: the Good Housekeeping Seal sells. But you can’t just 
get it by wishing; your product has to earn it. Good Housekeeping 
turns away almost a million dollars worth of advertising every 
year, rather than print one misleading claim or show one doubtful 
product! This finicky attitude depresses a few people (not to 
mention our exchequer!) but helps millions. That’s why ... 


She’s sold when she’s told: 
‘6 


31,000,000* women are influenced 
by the Good Housekeeping Seal 
when they buy. 

Even the most accepted products 


gain when they use tt!  crossiey 


an 


“@1NO3.13N 


* 


e a act OR ‘REFUND ore 
gai by 
Good Housekeeping | 
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. RSS 
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“T betcha if we had the Good Housekeeping Seal they’d buy my cake, I betcha” 


~te 


“N 


ood F-gousekeeping Guarantees It” : 
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Ver Standig Advises Rug Cleaners to Use 
Newspapers, Radio, Classified Phonebooks 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31—Rug 
cleaners were promised last week 
that improved advertising, partic- 
ularly in telephone directories, 
newspapers and radio, can bring 
substantial amounts of new busi- 
ness to their establishments. 

An elaborate report on advertis- 
ing programs for the industry, just 
released by the National Institute 
of Rug Cleaning, Silver Springs, 


New Giant Art Handbook 3000 pro © 
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LOW FEES— FREE BROCHURE 


Md., points out that cleaners are 
“buying” only 42% of their cus- 
tomers through advertising. 

The report, prepared by M. Bel- 
mont Ver Standig Inc., Washing- 
ton advertising and marketing 
consultant, says one of the main 
reasons for this low figure is hap- 


| hazard selection of ad appeals. 


In 167 pages, the Ver Standig 
agency provided a “Master Sales 
and Advertising Plan,” with in- 


| Structions on the planning of ad- 


“To do this you must find out 
the cash value of a customer in 
your own business. Then you must 


|find out what sales methods and 


| 


vertising campaigns, selection of 


media and preparation of copy. 

In the introduction Mr. Ver 
Standig writes, “You are not in the 
rug cleaning business as such. You 


advertising media you can use to 
buy customers at the lowest cost 


|per head. 


e “Then you must conduct your 
own surveys to find out how your 
business is increasing and if your 
customer cost per head is coming 
down. With this scientific proced- 
ure operating in your business, you 
are assured of success. You no 
longer operate by guesswork.” 

To get the plan in operation, the 
rug cleaner is advised to make 


|three preliminary telephone sur- 


are in the business of buying rug) 


veys, to determine what the public 
—including his own customers— 
thinks of him and his advertising. 
Survey techniques are outlined in 


cleaning customers at so much per | the Ver Standig plan. 


mine “Cash Value of a Customer.” | 


“Your cash value figure lets you 
know exactly how far to go, so 
you don’t overspend on any kind 
of advertising or sales activity,” 
the plan says. 

A special chapter deals with 
each advertising medium, evaluat- 
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Cleaners are told that price is 
a weak appeal in rug cleaning ad- 
vertising. Nationwide research 
conducted by the Ver Standig 
agency under its contract with the 
institute shows that “Clean rugs 
last longer, look lovelier” is the 
strongest appeal cleaners can make. 


ing its usefulness to the rug clean- | 


er and fully outlining how to use 
it. 


ain its lengthy discussion of 
newspaper advertising, the plan 
advises cleaners that ads of 200 
lines or smaller get the most read- 
ers at lowest cost per reader. “Tests 
prove that readership increases as 
size of ad is increased,” it says, 
“but not in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of the ad. If a 110-line 
ad has a readership of 5%, reader- 
ship is increased by only 9% by 
tripling the size of the ad to 330 


s Cleaners are told that tv is not 
one of the first things to use. It 
is costly, and good time is scarce. 
“If you have money left over after 
other less expensive and more ef- 
fective activities, well and good,” 
Mr. Ver Standig advises. 

Radio is highly recommended. 
It always has good spot time to 
sell, he says, and it “enables you 
to give thousands of people at the 
same time the same sales talk you 
would give them if you had them 
face to face.” 

| In either radio or tv, the plan 
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The true small town is the Grit small town 


You miss the Mark CIIl..) when you judge the true 
smali town by population alone. 

You've got to consider geography as well as 
numbers. Your true small town is a place of 2500 or 
less, far enough away from a major city not to be 
magnetized by it. It's what leaps to your mind when 
you think of bandstands and village meetings and 
Fourth-of-July oratory. 

Put 16,000 such small towns together and you've 
got a market of mighty proportions. But a market 
not so easy to approach. Many of the towns don’t 
have newspapers or even newsstands. Magazine 
subscription crews don’t reach them. TV coverage 
is weak. True small towns are America’s least 
exploited market. 

There is a path to them though. Grit. Here is the 
one national publication edited specifically for small 
towners, delivering exactly 58.58% of its 800,000- 


plus weekly copies to them. Your true small towner 
gets news from Grit, recipes and household hints 
from Grit, comics and healthy fiction from Grit, 
man-about-the-house projects from Grit, inspira- 
tion from Grit. Grit is his mirror to the world. 

All of which makes it logical that small-town 
families buy the products they see advertised in 
Grit. That's a subject we delight in talking about, 
because we have a Peck (Idaho, Kans., Mich.) of 
indisputable proof. 

You can have a dominant, year-round campaign 
in Grit for the cost of one full-page ad in a mass- 
audience magazine. A small price, surely, to Con- 
tact (Nev.) the Fertile (lowa) Fields (La.) Grit 
represents. 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. « Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 
Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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‘advises the use of spots, as less 
costly and most effective. They en- 
|able the cleaner to saturate the 
market during seasonal peaks, and 
they are “long enough to develop 
the sales story.” 

Highlights of chapters on other 
media include these: 


e@ “. . . Telephone selling enables 
you to cover your area in 25% 
to 30% less time than by house-to- 
house soliciting.” 


|}@ “. . . Investigations in several 
|parts of the country proved that 
|for the rug cleaner direct mail is 
\likely to be (a) over-costly, and 
(b) a risk to good customer rela- 
| tions.” 

e@ “... You should start car card 
advertising only after you have 
| worked out successful advertising 
programs in telephone directories, 
newspapers and radio. Tests prove 
that car cards stand a good fourth 
among effective rug cleaning sell- 
ing media per dollar invested.” 


e@“  .. The classified section of 
your local telephone book is more 
than just advertising. It can be 
made into a sales representative 
who is present 24 hours of the day, 
365 days of the year, in every cus- 
tomer’s home in your area that has 
a telephone in it.” 

The report advocates promotion 
of the institute’s seal as a prestige 
element, assuring the customer of 
reliable service. 

Copies are being sold to insitute 
members for $16.50. 


Kearschner Named Analyst 

Alfred C. Kearschner, research 
and trade analyst for the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank for the past 
15 years, has joined the marketing 
research staff of International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, as market an- 
alyst, a new position. Internation- 
al Shoe also has named Andrew 
Pierce sales analyst for the mar- 
keting research department. Mr. 
Pierce has been a sales correspon- 
dent for the Friedman-Shelby di- 
vision of International for the past 
three years. 


Breithaupt Forms Company 

Douglas L. Breithaupt has 
formed a marketing consultant 
company bearing his name, with 
offices in Toronto. Mr. Breithaupt 
had been associated with General 
Foods Ltd. and Leo Burnett Co. in 
Canada and the U.S. 
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HEARST 
NEWSPAPERS 


published 


more advertising linage 


in 1955 
than in any year 


in their history 


During the 12 months of 1955 The Hearst Newspapers pub- 
lished more advertising linage...national, retail and classified... 
than in any previous year of Hearst history. 


The advertising volume of The Hearst Newspapers for 
the year 1955 totaled 301,624,259 lines... a gain of 31,030,415 
lines over 1954. This was a substantially greater percentage 


THE 


of gain than that of our competitors. 


Re eeccccee” 


THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN - NEW YORK MIRROR - DETROIT TIMES - PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH - ALBANY 
TIMES-UNION - BOSTON RECORD-AMERICAN - BOSTON ADVERTISER - CHICAGO AMERICAN - BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN - MILWAUKEE SENTINEL - SAN ANTONIO LIGHT - LOS ANGELES EXAMINER - LOS ANGELES 


HERALD-EXPRESS - SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER - SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN - SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


DAILY CIRCULATION 5,021,542 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 6,792,235 
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Luncheon Opens New °"e2us_W. H. Mullen, national di- | Two Move to 65 E. 55th St. | Bureau Promotes Dimond ‘American’ Names Two 


/rector; Glen Wiggins, of the New! Ziowe Co., New York agency,| Leigh Dimond, formerly research| E. R. Chenoweth, a former na- 


Chicago Office of | Yor k staff, and A. M. Snook, man-|has moved to new quarters at 65 consultant to sales at the Bureau|tional advertising manager of 
f ee 1 of the Chicago office, handled | FE. 55th St. A. S. Bennett-Cy Chai-| of Advertising, American Newspa- American, New York, has rejoined 
Magazine Ad Bureau |the presentations. Magazine mem-|kin Inc., market research com- per Publishers Assn., New York, the sales staff. American also has 
|bers of the bureau were the hosts | pany, has moved to offices in the has been named assistant market- named Jack Kelly, previously with 


Vi wagermed eae aan = at the luncheon. ing director. | Newsweek, to its sales staff. 
vertising Bureau was presented to| 
Chicago advertising people today | 
at a luncheon in the Prudential) 
Bldg., where the MAB office is| 
located. It was attended by 350 
executives. 

The magazine advertising story 


films. “The Changing Seasons” 

showed the failure of national ad- : 

ES TH F L & N RAI LROA D A a D 
T Y T ¥ 

merchandising magazine advertis- 

ing to salesmen. 


“Some Facts on Market Coverage” 
Frank Braucher, president of the 
’ 


same building. 


aimed statistical darts at network 
television and newspaper supple- 
ments for failure to provide even 
coverage of national markets. And 
a third slide film presentation 
demonstrated effective methods of 


“The general offices and principal shops of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad have been 
located in Louisville since the company’s inception over a century ago. Through the 

years the L&N has extended the scope and scale of its operations and properties 

throughout thirteen states—from the Ohio River Valley to the Gulf of Mexico. 


A miss is as good 
as a mile! 


“The growth and progress of the L&N parallels Louisville’s own. As a key junction 

between the Midwest and the South, the city today is a principal distribution center and 
industrial metropolis situated on the threshold of these two important areas. 

The city’s economic, social and cultural achievements in the past few decades have provided 
a sound foundation for continued growth and prosperity. And the L&N will continue 

to play a dynamic role in the transportation life of Louisville and points South.” 


...Without WMAZ-TV 


you miss the middle 
Georgia Market! 


Capital of the Middle Georgia market 
is Metropolitan Macon... farther from 
Atlanta than Philadelphia is from New 
York. 


And it’s a fact. No “outside” TV station 
has—or ever has had—adequate penetra- 
tion of this industrially-rich, agricultur- 
ally-prosperous market. Or of much of 
the 47 county area in which WMAZ-TV 
is the favorite with over 110,000 tele- 


vision-owning families . . . spending 
$388,620,000 in retail stores last year. 
Audience surveys reafiirm this... again 
and again! Consider these facts: 
MACON is rich. Retail sales up 25% 
in five years. 

MACON is growing fast. Population 
doubled in the past decade. 

Macon belongs in your Marketing 
Plans. 

You can and should sell your products 
... in big quantity .. . at high profit... 
in Middle Georgia. 


WMAZ-TV, Macon’s only television 


The ten-million-dollar plant, pictured above, 
comprises the L&N’s South Louisville Shops 
where the railroad maintains and repairs its loco- 
motives and cars. Including the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, the city is served by eight of 
the nation’s leading railroads. Louisville is a pri- 
mary railroad center, functioning as a breaking 
point between the Northern and Eastern roads 
and the Southern lines, in addition to handling 
much of the output of Louisville’s own industries. 


Colgate-Palmolive recently completed its new 
office building in Louisville, providing modern 
office facilities for some 250 employees. Besides 
its regional office staff, Colgate employs about 
1,800 workers in its plant in Metropolitan Louis- 
ville—the second largest plant Colgate operates 
in the United States. From this single plant, 
which is one of the largest of its kind in the 
country, Colgate supplies soap products and toilet 
articles for a twenty-six state area. 


Gell LOUISVILLE for all iti. worth / 


ae A Major American Market Where One Daily Newspaper Combination Reaches 99% of the People 


Che Courier-Zournal - THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


381,468 Daily Combination * 314,966 Sunday * Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 


Station, will do the job. Will do it suc- 
cessfully! 


CBS - ABC » NBC 


Represented Nationally by 
AVERY -KNODEL, Inc. 
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Pop's Day Promotion Ready and the official poster includes 

Father’s Day Council, 50 E. 42nd grandpa along with dad and 
St., New York, has prepared its daughter. A newspaper advertising 
annual promotion for Father’s and mat service is being mailed to 
Day, which falls on June 17.| newspapers in the country. Other 
Theme of this year’s campaign is| promotional materials and ideas 
“Liberty Stems from the Home,” | are available. 


|Dabney Joins Stylon 

Lewis S. Dabney, formerly ad- 
|vertising manager of Employers’ 
{Group Insurance Cos. of Boston, 
has joined Stylon Corp., Milford, 
Mass., as advertising manager. 
|Stylon manufactures ceramic tile. 


Perhaps only once 


|GROWTH OF 
)] LOUISVILLE 
| AND SOUTH 


} 


JOHN E. TILFORD 
President 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 


‘U.S. AVERAGE Carloadings 


‘ 
f 7 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th’ 


TRANSPORTATION VOLUME MAINTAINS HIGH LEVEL IN LOUISVILLE 
AS U.S, AVERAGE PLUMMETS 50 POINTS IN PAST TWO YEARS 


' , = _. — = 
| —— . a * 


or a " 


American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Company 
— the largest plumbing fixture manufacturer in the world 


— operates its largest plant in Louisville and is presently 
engaged in an extensive modernization and expansion 


program. Employing over 5,000 people, the company’s 

Louisville operation produces enameled cast iron fixtures 

and chrome-plated brass fittings which are sold through- 

out the world. The firm began in Louisville and now 

Fn plants in many cities in the U.S., Canada and 
urope, 


Beanars only cace in lifetime can 2 corporation 
combine completely sound, humanitarian motives, 
technical research, inventive genius, manufactur- 
practices to produce an urgently needed product. 


| Since the turn of the century, inventors have been 
creating fire extinguishers of various sizes, shapes, 
and forms. However, since time immemorial, man 
has been wracked by the hideous threat of fire. Our 

t cities have been ravaged, our homes destroyed, our 

| loved ones taken, our hearts torn by the frightening 
flames that come from a tiny spark and sweep 
uncontrolled around us. 


Each year there are tens of thousands of fires 
throughout the country that could have been 
stopped at their point of origin by an effective and 
easy-to-use fire isher. The ag" of 
this company has observed this horrible spectacle 
for some time. Nearly every hardware store in 
America has a line of fire extinguishers, some bulky, 
some cumb — expe or inexpensi 
many difficult to operate, gathering dust on shelves, 
in basements and stock rooms. You have seen 

office buildings with tin cans full of dried-up 
| chemicals or poisonous, highly toxic liquids hang- 
| 
| 


ing on hooks in corridors, also difficult to operate 
in an emergency and frequently taking the power 
of a Samson. Small wonder that people think of 


| This problem presented an opportunity to the 
| Marlowe Chemical Company. After years of 
development, trial and error, and research, we 

the answer. 


Now, today, for the first time we are offering @ 
used by any person—invalid, child, housewife, 
servant—with the same ease with which we expel 
shaving cream or whipped cream out of a can. It 
weighs less than a pound of butter; it is as easy to 
employ as a salt shaker; it is as safe in your home 
as a glass of water. Yet it has such force and 
efficiency it can extinguish an incipient, blazing 
fire in seconds. A preventive aid for your heroic 
fire departments, it’s like having a fireman on duty 
24 hours a day. 


in a Lifetime 


tragle fires grow—clean, modern, compact and 
certain to put out any fire in a home, in a bed, ina 
kitchen, in an electrical wiring system, in a trash 
basket. Yet it is so pure, so safe it wil! not harm the 
most delicate fabric, and even foods sprayed with 
it can still be eaten. 


We are proud to announce that Fire Cuter will 
go on sale this week in leading Department Stores, 
Drug Stores, Hard Stores, A ive Stores, 
Service Stations and Supermarkets. 


Sleep well, live securely with a Free Cyter 
extinguisher in every room in your house or office. 
Place a can in the glove compartment of your 
car or boat. 


We believe that this public service message will 
save lives and precious property. We believe that 
this message wil! help educate the public to these 
opportunities for protection from the dread plague 
of fire. You will see scores of television spot an- 
nouncements demonstrating the efficiency “ Fire 
Cuter and advertisements concerning Fine CHiEr 
in the days ahead. The management of Marlowe 
Chemical Company is convinced that if enough 
people know that this great new fire fighter, at a 
reasonable price, is available, we shall have moved 
one step closer to eliminating a major cause of death 
and disaster in this, the greatest century of them all. 


Wailea L foal IZ 


MARTIN L. STRAUS II, Chairman and President 
MARLOWE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


THE FIRE CHIEF—This newspaper ad will introduce Marlowe Chemical 
Co.’s Fire Chief aerosol-type home fire extinguisher. 


‘Ad Push Introduces New Fire Extinguisher 


| New York, Jan. 31—Marlowe 
|Chemical Co., headed by Martin 
|L. Straus, launched its initial prod- 
juct this week when it introduced 
|Fire Chief, a $2.98 aerosol-type 
home fire extinguisher. 

In an extensive newspaper and 
spot television campaign, includ- 
ing cooperative advertising, Mar- 
lowe reportedly will spend $1,500,- 
000 for its national introduction. 
|Markets to be entered within the 
next few weeks include Baltimore, 
| Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
|Pittsburgh and Chicago. A net- 
| work tv program is planned, once 
|distribution is completed. Kastor, 
Farrell, Chesley & Clifford is the 
|agency. 


The product is a mixture of dry 
powder and liquified freon gas. It 
sprays out of a container much as 
an insecticide does. It is non-toxic 
and literally edible, says the com- 
pany, and is harmless in the hands 
of children. Fire Chief can be used 
only once, as a singie press of the 
push-button will automatically 
empty the can. 

The new extinguisher is the lat- 
est merchandising venture for Mr. 
Straus. Currently chairman of the 
board and president of Bymart- 
Tintair Inc., Mr. Straus was the 
guiding hind behind the rise of 
Eversharp Inc. and Eversharp- 
Schick razor blades and has in- 
terests in several other enterprises. 


CHICAGO 11 
22 E. Illinois Street | 


LOS ANGELES 15 
928 S. Figueroa Street | 509 F Street, N.W. 
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Trustees Deny That 
‘Toronto Star’ Will 
Be Sold to Outsiders 


Toronto, Feb. 1—Trustees of 
the J. E. Atkinson estate said last 
week that six offers to buy the 
Toronto Star had been refused, 
adding that they were not contem- 
plating at present sale of the 
newspaper to outside interests. 

They denied a report in Variety 
that the sale of the Star to Ca- 
nadian industrialist E. P. Taylor 
was likely, but they acknowledged 
an offer from Mr. Taylor and five 
others, none identified. 


s A front-page notice in the Star 
said: 

“The trustees of the J. E. At- 
kinson estate announced in an of- 
ficial statement today that there 
was no truth in recently published 
rumors concerning an impending 
sale of the Toronto Star; and that 
a sale to outside interests was not 


ae ae eee 
a 


KDUB-TV 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
KPAR-TY 


SWEETWATER-ABILENE, TEXAS 
K D 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


being contemplated by the trus-| The Atkinson Charitable Foun-|Star’s rival in the evening field, 
tees.” dation, set up in 1942, inherited in| had reported offers of from $20,- 
Harry C. Hindmarsh, president | 1948 the assets of the Toronto Star | 000,000 to $23,000,000 for the Star 
of the Star, in the course of re-|and the Star Weekly through the) properties. 
porting that five offers in addition | will of the late J. E. Atkinson. The | 
to the Taylor offer had been made, |act might require that 90% of! Penton Boosts Four on ‘Steel’ 
added that “we don’t think any-/these assets be sold by April 8,| Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
thing will happen to us” under | 1986, but there was speculation, | land, has appointed Irwin H. Such 
the Ontario Charitable Gifts Act, | the Associated Press reported, that | editor-in-chief of Steel. Editor of 
This act, given royal assent in/|the Atkinson foundation might put| Steel since 1946, Mr. Such has 
April, 1949, contains a require-|up a stiff legal battle to prevent|been with Penton for 28 years. 
ment that no charitable foundation | sale of 90% of the publishing | Other promotions on Steel’s staff 
may hold more than 10% of the | properties. 
capital of any company. The Toronto Telegram, 


include Walter J. Campbell, for-| 
the |merly managing editor, to editor,) Matt Dennis. 
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and Vance Bell and John S. Mor- 
gan, previously assistant manag- 
ing editors, to associate managing 
editors. 


Kapp Records Buys Trend 
Kapp Records, New York, has 
purchased all the rights and assets 
of Trend Records, Los Angeles. All 
released and unreleased Trend rec- 
ords are included in the sale. 
Among the Trend artists are band 
leader Claude Thornhill and singer 


action- 


in- 


* 6 — 
results when you advertise to business in 


Action-in-business? Swift—sure—profitable sales action! 
That’s what you get by advertising to the 750,000 business- 
men who read Nation’s Business. Take transportation . . . 

Why is Nation’s Business so well suited to the selling 
strategy of shipping and freight handling companies. . . 
operating on land, air and sea? Mr. Ernest W. Hull, Direc- 
tor, Advertising and Promotion of Railway Express Agency, 
in planning his company’s advertising for 1956 writes . . . 

“Routings on more than half our shipments are specified 
by consignees and Nation’s Business sells our rail and air 
express service to the kind of business owners who select 


the transportation carriers. Its broad penetration among 
key executives across business and industry reaches the 
management men most important to our business. 

“These are the decision-makers who need vital materials 
for defense work, component parts when there’s a break- 
down holding up production...or in the distribution 
trades, speedy delivery of perishables or fast-changing 
style items. These are the men who make our market. You 
deliver them in Nation’s Business . . . so well, that for 1956, 
in addition to the Railway Express campaign, we are add- 
ing 12 pages for Air Express.” 
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Jepson Named Ad Manager 


sistant merchandising director of | 
Specialty Salesmen, has 


|Co., has joined R. L. Polk & Co., 
Edward G. Jepson, formerly as- | Detroit, as an account executive in 


the direct mail division. 


been 


named advertising manager of C.| Kupper Adds Blue Bell 


A. Dunham Co., 
equipment. 

in Louisville. 
Tate Joins R. L. Polk 


Jack Tate, formerly an account | 
executive of LaFontaine-Detroit 


Chicago man-| 


| budget. 


Arnold Kupper Advertising Inc., 
ufacturer of heating and cooling | Hartford, has been appointed to 
He succeeds J. W.\handle advertising for Blue Bell 
O’Neil, who has taken a position | Mattress Co., Hartford. Plans call 
for a triple increase in advertising | 
expenditures in 1956 with news- 
paper, tv and radio sharing the 
largest percentage of the $50,000 


Units of Congress bill sponsored by Sen. William)! 


Langer (R., N. D.) on Feb. 15 and 
16. Each committee plans to hear 


Hold Hearings on 
. s proponents on the opening day of | 
Liquor Ad Ban Bills |its hearing, and opponents on the 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31—The House | second day. 

interstate and foreign commerce | 

‘committee has announced that it Volkswagen Drops U. S. Plans 
|will hold hearings Feb. 16 and 17 Volkswagen, German auto man-| 
on the Siler bill 
prohibiting liquor acivertising. Pre-|to produce automobiles in this | 
viously the Senate _ interstate |country. Original plans called for 
and foreign comm«rce committee |purchase of a plant formerly 


Over 550,000 presidents, board chairmen, owners and 
partners are among Nation's Business’ audience of 750,000 
businessmen. Leading advertisers who find Nation’s Business 


equally profitable include . 


. transportation services, build- 


ing materials, air conditioning, office equipment, insurance, 
industrial sites, paper, cameras, communications equipment 
... any product or service businessmen buy. Action-in- 
business results when you advertise to business in Nation’s 
Business. Washington — New York — Cleveland — Detroit 
— Los Angeles — Chicago — San Francisco. 


business 


1955-1956 
Transportation 
Advertisers in 
Nation’s Business 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, 

INC. 


AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 

DODGE BROS. CORPORATION 

HERTZ TRUCK RENTAL SYSTEM 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

THE MASON AND DIXON LINES, INC. 

MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS-LINES 

MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 

NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 

PULLMAN COMPANY, THE 

PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORATION, 
DIVISION CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

WILLYS MOTORS, INC. 


Benton & Bowles for Railway Express 


Agency, Robert W. Orr & Associates for 
Air Express Division. 


Nation’s Business 


ations Business 


«xx 

750,000 PAID CIRCULATION 

\; Read by 75,000 executives of 
business members of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and...675,000 
other leaders of the American business 
community who paid for their subscrip- 
tions at the annual rate of $6.00. 


ee oe 


scheduled hearings on a companion owned by Studebaker Corp. 


39 


in 
New Brunswick, N. J. (AA, Oct. 
24). Dr. Heinz Nordhoff, Volks- 
| wagen president, said original 
'studies indicated VolKkswagens 
|could be produced in this country 
at a profit. With the completion of 
more exhaustive investigations, it 
appears doubtful, he said. 


(H.R. 4627) ufacturer, has dropped its plans | Survey Newsprint Supply 


The newsprint supply outiock 
for midwestern newspaper pub- 
lishers is being surveyed for the 
Inland Daily Press Assn. and 
newsprint manufacturers supply- 
ing the area by a research team 
from the University of Wisconsin. 
The survey is expected to take 
several months. Goal is an accu- 
rate forecast of total newsprint 
consumption in the region through 
1960. 


Decker Joins Biddle Co. 

Ralph R. Decker Jr. has joined 
Biddle Co., Bloomington, Ill., as 
an account executive. He was for- 
merly in charge of advertising for 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Now wee 
40.000 paid 
subscribers-~-- 
each of them 

a practicing 
Protestant | 


minister! 


¥ 
at 


ENo other 
publication in 
the church field 
can offer 
advertisers a 


net paid 


circulation 
go high. . j 
and. go loyal! 


PULPIT DIGEST 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


McVEY ASSOCIATES 
270 Park Avenve 
New York City, WN. ¥. 


PULPIT DIGEST 
15? Northern Bivd. 
Great Neck, WN. Y. 
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British Canadian sales in any market in the world|Canada, K. G. Anderson, Walsh | with Foote, Cone & Belding for the | consumer and fashion promotion 
of | through the Crawford chain of of- president, announced. past eight years; Mr. Daley for-| account executive, and Maurice A. 
Agencies Set Plan | fices in Britain and Europe, as well) Mr. Samson will visit Crawford merly was on the advertising staff | Seligsohn, art director. 
as Crawford’s links with adver-|offices in Britain in February to| of the Chicago American. i nB — 
; & 'tising agencies throughout the | make a study of the problems con-| | Bell & Howe. joosts Iwo 
to Build 2 Way Trade | world. nected with boosting trade in both Frank Block Elects Five VPs | _ Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, has 
Toronto, Jan. 31—Two adver-| directions. Frank Block Associates, St.|appointed Robert D. Lipson, for- 
tising agencies, one British and|m George E. Cross and F. Rex Louis, has elected five vps. They | mer assistant sales promotion 
one Canadian, have formed a joint} Werts, vps of Walsh in Toronto! Hearst Names O’Brien, Daley (are Robert D. Firestone, industrial; manager, sales promotion man- 
organization to help boost two-way|and Montreal, respectively, will} Robert F. O’Brien and John J.|and consumer promotion account|ager. At the same time, Corinne 
trade between Canada and the) join with Mr. Samson to form a| Daley have joined the Chicago! executive; Vernon E. Koby, pro-|Gorr, former advertising produc- 
United Kingdom. They are Walsh| three-man council which will di-| sales staff of Hearst Advertising| duction manager; Robert L. Mahon,|tion manager, was appointed art 
Advertising Co., of Canada, and|rect the organization’s efforts in' Service. Mr. O’Brien has been copy director; Jack M. Rafield,' director. 
W. S. Crawford Ltd., of Great) 
Britain. 
Immediate emphasis will be) 
placed on providing British com-| 
panies wishing to enter the Ca-! 
nadian market with advertising, 
public relations and merchandising 
counsel and research. A Crawford 
office has been established in To- 
ronto for this purpose, with Gerald 
Samson, for the past three years a 
pr counsel with Walsh, as director 
in Canada of Crawford’s Advertis- 
ing Service. 
Canadian exporters’ similarly 
will be offered assistance to help 
them in establishing or expanding 
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WINSTON-SALEM 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AFFILIATE 


WINSTON-SALEM 
GREENSBORO 
HIGH POINT 


5000 W * 600 KC * AM-FM 
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Disston Division Promotes 
Louis W. Jander, formerly in- 
dustrial sales manager of the Hen- 
ry Disston division of H. K. Porter 
Co., Philadelphia, has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager 


of the division, succeeding Walter | 


H. Gebhart, who has been named 
consultant to the general manager 
on sales policies and trade rela- 
tions. Disston also has named John 
H. Dingee, previously national ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the 


power tool department, hardware 


sales manager. 


Pasco, Nair Moves to Suburb 
Pasco, Nair & Shepard Advertis- 


ing, Hartford, Conn., has moved) 
to 19 Maple Ave. in suburban | 


Windsor. 


Chapin-Damm Moves Office 
Chapin-Damm Advertising, Sac- 

ramento, has moved to larger 

quarters at 1412 S Street. 


‘Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung, 
Seattle, to handle the biggest pro- 
;motion ever staged for Tree Top 


Apple Packer Sets 
TV Spot Campaign animated spots per week in both | “blend of the juices of fresh, crisp 


geles and Seattle. 


4i 


| housewives and children. They tell 
The schedules call for 12 to 20|/the story of the product as a 


‘markets. In most cases the spots| Washington state Winesap, Deli- 


for Cider and Juice 


SELAH, WASH., Feb. 1—Charbon- 
neau Packing Corp. has appointed 


grow great.” 
apple juice and cider, using day-| 
time telévision spots in Los An-'@ Spots are prepared for appeal to 


will be followed by live studio 
presentations of Tree Top’s selling 
points. They will emphasize that 


cious and Jonathan apples.” Pro- 
motion will be aimed at capitaliz- 
ing on the sales preference for 
Tree Top juice comes from the! Washington apples that has been 
“rich valleys of Washington state,| built over the years by the Wash- 
where the world’s finest apples|ington State Apple Commission, 
| grower-supported promotion agen- 
cy 


Charbonneau sales promotion is 


directed by Ernie Stafford, sales 
manager. Tree Top’s plant here 
was recently expanded to a capac- 
ity for handling 100 tons of fresh 
apples a day. 


Guild Films Sets Ad Budget 


Guild Films, New York, has set 


aside a $250,000 budget to pro- 
mote its syndication tv film shows 
in 1956. About half the money will 
be used in a heavy business paper 
campaign; the rest will go into di- 
rect mail advertising, sales pre- 
sentations and convention promo- 
tion. Guild Films places its 
advertising direct. 


LET US BE YOUR 
SALESMEN 


ee 


Whatever the season and whatever 
the products the average family 
buys or uses, the larger CATHOLIC 
family buys more and uses them 
up faster. 


THE TABLET 


Now in its 48th year 


will bring your message direct to 
more than 120,000 families in 
Brooklyn, Queens, Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties. Because this audience 
represents a superior sales oppor- 
tunity, the most effective way to cul- 
tivate this market for extra profit- 
able sales is to use THE TABLET. 
With circulation going UP and UP 
it proves beyond a doubt that THE 
TABLET is satisfying the needs of 
this vast market . . . in 6 months 
(October 1, 1954 to March 31, 
1955) THE TABLET averaged an 
all time high of 119,479. (As filed 
with the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, subject to audit.) 
To better YOUR business, center 
YOUR selling efforts on THE 
TABLET Families . . . a natural 
market for all kinds of home prod- 
ucts . . . Food, Soap, Detergents, 
Home Appliances, Children’s 
Wear, School Supplies, Automo- 
biles, etc. 
Don't miss the Family That's Al- 
ways Buying Something. 

Open rate 48¢ per line 
For detailed information write 


Che Cablet 


A Catholic Newspaper 
Published Weekly at 
One Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N Y. 
STerling 9-1500 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Catholic Press Associotion 


listed in S. R. & D. Consumer Magazine 
under Religious and Denominational 
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They don’t sit around long on the 
shipping-room shelves at CBS Television 
Film Sales. For here are the stand-out 
shows in the syndicated film field... 

the audience-proven programs of the 
sparkling variety and dramatic impact 
that gave CBS Television Film Sales 
the biggest year of its life in 1955. 


Whatever your program choice may be— 
adventure, comedy, drama, Westerns 

or news—here you'll find the big-name, 
top-quality productions ...every one 

a time-tested audience-winner. 


And there’s more to come, because 
expansion is the word for ’56. Nearly a 
dozen major new properties are being 
readied. Merchandising and promotion 
departments are being enlarged. Sales 
service and distribution facilities are 
better than ever. There’s expansion and 
excitement everywhere you turn, from 
story conference to shipping room! 


And there’s a show for your needs at 
fast-moving CBS Television Film Sales. 
Take a look at the list below, then call 
our nearest office— New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta. In Canada: 
S. W. Caldwell, Ltd., Toronto. 


CBS Television 
Film Sales, Inc. 


Distributors of Amos ’n’ Andy, The Gene Autry Show, 
Buffalo Bill, Jr.,Cases of Eddie Drake, Fabian of Scotland 
Yard, Holiday in Paris, Files of Jeffrey Jones, Life with 
Father, Adventures of Long John Silver, Annie Oakley, 
The Range Rider, San Francisco Beat, The Whistler, 
Red Ryder and Newsfilm—a product of CBS News. 


Fastest-moving film in television ! 
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|Lou Letts Named A.M. | Roach Heads Financial Adclub| Becomes R. Jack Scott Inc. | 
PUBLISHERS Lou Letts, formerly an account John H. Roach, vp, Franklin | Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago, | 
a. |executive and publicity director of Savings Bank, has been elected|has changed its name to R. Jack 
eee gay ‘Brennan Advertising Agency, | president of the New York Finan-| Scott Inc. Walter Schwimmer, one 
publishers’ in- |Houston, has been named adver- | cial Advertisers Assn. New vos | of the founders, has not been with 
quiries regarding || tising manager of Houston Bank|are Donald R. Hassell, assistant| the agency since 1951. The agency 

coverage of Mid- ||& Trust Co., a Brennan account.| secretary, Hanover Bank, and Ja-|has promoted Robert Larson, for-| @ 
die-West terri- ||Mrs. Letts has worked on the|son W. Stockbridge, public rela-|merly an account executive, to| = 
tory. bank account at Brennan. She was/tions director, National Assn. of| merchandising director for hard} 


|with Needham, Louis & Brorby| Mutual Savings Banks. |goods and Lou Sargen, also an 


PAY Ow 
vess PARAMOUNT OLOSMOBILE 
2.) SURES, 


puis tions aipeeeeTatve before joining Brennan in Janu |account executive, to merchandis 
5124 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago 41, Il. « | ; ? ~ | FLATBUSH POSTER—This outdoor sign 
ary, 1954. Kane, Drutt Join Zubrow |ing director for drug products. {:, downtown Brooklyn is example 
William Kane, formerly of the) of saturation poster drive which 
. = — media department of Lewis & Gil- | Keystone Adds Four Affiliates) |. aig off for Paramount Olds- 
& You il love this service: man, has joined S. E. Zubrow Co.,! Keystone Broadcasting System) |. ,nile Board points out location 
We'll IMPRINT, Store and Ship Philadelphia, as media director.|has added four new affiliates, ; ine ¢ Steche aheuil 
Your Advertising Literature in any quantities, as needed William Drutt has joined Zubrow’s | bringing its total to 872. The new of store two . ° 
account service and merchandising | affiliates are WPID, Piedmont, 
IMPRINTING ds ot ey staff. He was formerly general Ala.; KTLO, Mountain Home, Ark.; Brooklyn Car Dealer 
’ Hesapeake 3-2050 manager of Chunk-E-Nut Prod- WDBF, Delray Beach, Fla., and . 
Sersen’s IMPRINTING, INC. 17 N. Loomis St. CHICAGO 7 jucts Co. WDZ, Decatur, II. Uses Outdoor, Wins 


GM Sales Contest 


> New YorK, Jan. 31—A Brooklyn 

ere ‘y Oldsmobile dealer reports that an 

experimental outdoor campaign 

has helped it to gain a competitive 

edge in New York’s cut-throat 
automobile market. 

no Paramount Oldsmobile, which 

says it is doing a $6,000,000 an- 

nual volume, began using outdoor 


for the first time last August, 
ik through its agency, N. C. Green- 
field Inc. 
oa 


The program called for 120 24- 
sheet posters each month, at a cost 
of $7,000 per month. The posters 
» t cod were concentrated in heavy auto 

\ x s 7 traffic locations. 

. Most car dealers here flood the 
newspapers with ads, and Para- 
mount felt that it would stand out 

by using outdoor as its main med- 
ium. A small newspaper schedule 


was maintained. 


\ s The outdoor campaign helped 

ec a 0 } attract new customers, and Para- 

~ mount is continuing with the med- 
* 


ium in 1956. Best proof of the 
drive’s sales effectiveness: Para- 


mount walked off with first place 
Nn SJ in the General Motors National 
V Sales Contest (heavyweight divi- 

sion). 


Burnett Names Writers 
al } } 1 tot | Leo Burnett Co. has added five 
tv film writers to its staff. They 


are Robert D. Polatsek, previously 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Cleveland; Warren Mi- 
chael, formerly with Bruce B. 

Brewer & Co., Minneapolis; Olive 
The reason is obvious — Lillehei, formerly a copy group 
head at Needham, Louis & Brorby; 
Earl Rauen, previously with 


poe i ilton. BBDO, and Robert Noel, formerly 
The Spectator has saturation coverage of Hamilt ee ae Senet Se, eee 


(Sells more newspapers than there are homes in Hamilton.) RAB Adds Five Members 


Radio Advertising Bureau, New 
York, has added five stations to 
i . ay Ay ' its membership list. They are 

The Spectator has the third largest retail lineage in Canada. ae eee 
WKY, Oklahoma City; WQXR, 
° New York, and WTMJ, Milwau- 

—The Spectator reaches the buoyant and booming Sew tases cies whe eens taal 


of 29 new members since Jan- 


° ° . - ther th ill add about 
industrial payroll of Hamilton more than any other newspaper. sanale te the Ram tealaee’ ae 
1956. 
—The Spectator’s readers... urban and rural... Gar Weed Canines Elite 


Gar Wood Industries, Wayne, 
. *¢ . Mich., has consolidated its truck 
believe, and act on the advertising they read in the Spectator. ry hana icy ing el 
Gar Wood line with the St. Paul 
equipment, produced by its St. 
Paul Hydraulic Hoist division. 
Most equipment produced by Gar 
Wood and St. Paul will now carry 
the name, Gar Wood-St. Paul. 


Silver Shield Appoints 
Silver Shield Systems Inc., New 


D4 York, has appointed Cole, Fischer ! 
| nil O11 & Rogow to handle its advertising. | 
The company, currently franchis- 


ing 100 offices throughout the 


H |country, provides a service which 

One of the Seven Southam Newspapers in Canada ‘helps debtors pay off thelr bills. 

TORONTO MONTREAL GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES | Travis Names Haydon Ross Bs 

The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspapers F. A. Smyth Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) _ Miss Haydon Ross has been 7) 
388 Yonge St. 1070 Bieury St. 34-40 Ludgate Hill, New York, Detroit, named to the new post of fashion 


K. L. Bower, Manager J. C. McCague, Manager London, E.C.4, Chicago, San Francisco, 
England 


merchandising director of Travis } 
Los Angeles, Atlanta & } 


Fabrics, New York. 
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NBC Gets Little 
Laughter from Its 
New ‘Comedy Hour’ 


New York, Feb. 1—NBC-TV is 
getting few laughs out of the 
“Comedy Hour” these days. 

When Colgate asked to be re- 
leased from its contract for the 
Sunday night spot opposite CBS’ 
high-rating Ed Sullivan, the net- 
work agreed and resumed produc- 
tion of the show. Colgate was re- 
placed by three new sponsors— 
Avco, Jergens and Viceroy. 

As emcee, NBC-TV picked Leo 
Durocher. Mr. Durocher and a 
parade of comedians he introduced 
were blasted by the critics and 
snowed under by the rating com- 
petition. 

Trendex score for the first week 
(Jan. 8): Mr. Durocher and his 
team of “new” comedians with fa- 
miliar faces, 15.8; Mr. Sullivan 
and his variety acts, 34.6; ABC’s 
“Famous Film Festival,” 6.3. 

Back the next week, however, 
came Mr. Durocher, with chew- 
ing gum added to his act, and most 
of the comics of the preceding 
week. Again the response of the 
critics and the ratings was nothing 
to write home to a sponsor about. 


s Trendex score for the second 
Sunday of the new “Comedy 
Hour”: Mr. Durocher and his 
team, 11.8; Mr. Sullivan & Co., 35; 
“Famous Film Festival,” 10.7. 

At this point NBC Chairman 
Sylvester L. (Pat) Weaver Jr. flew | 
out to Hollywood to see what could | 
be done to get the “Comedy Hour” 
moving in the right direction. By 
midweek there were announce-| 
ments—carried mainly on the, 
sports pages—that Mr. Durocher 
would not come up to bat the third 
week. 

Deadlines being what they are, 
however, Mr. Durocher’s name 
showed up in big type in ads in 
the Sunday papers here. There 
also was publicity in the Sunday 
papers on one headline guest, Er- 
nie Kovacs, who did not return 
for a second appearance. 

Trendex rating score for the 
third week: “Comedy Hour,” 10.7; 
Sullivan, 37.1; “Famous Film Fes- 
tival,” 9.9. 


® Next development came on 
Monday, Jan. 23, when NBC-TV 
sent out a release saying Walter | 
O’Keefe had been signed as master 
of ceremonies for the show. (This | 
came after one telecast with no | 
emcee.) Tuesday the network | 
asked that the Monday announce- 
ment on Mr. O’Keefe be disre- 
garded. It explained that the re- 
lease was “premature” and prom- 
ised that “further details about the | 
next ‘NBC Comedy Hour’ on Feb. | 
5 will be announced shortly.” 

Meanwhile, the word from Hol- | 
lywood is that Pat Weaver asks 
that the show be given a chance 
and is “sure we can straighten it 
out and give Sullivan a run for his 
rating points.” 

There was no immediate indica- | 
tion that Mr. Weaver’s visit would 
result in any revolutionary changes 
in the format of the show or in its 
backstage team of producers. There 
are, however, plans to include 
more “names” with the “new 
faces” and to build the program 
around story lines. 

The latter innovation is not ex- 
pected to show up on the Feb. 5 
telecast, which has booked song- | 
stress Gale Storm as hostess and | 
special guest. Performers sched- | 
uled to appear include Eddie 
Bracken, Peter Donald, and comics | 
Shecky Greene, Georgie Kaye and | 
Jonathan Winters. The last two are | 
repeaters. 


Young to ‘Town & Country’ 

Richard G. Young, formerly with 
Cole & Mason, Chicago, has joined | 
the western advertising staff of 
Town & Country. 


Grant, Detroit, Names Two 

Grant Advertising, Detroit, has 
appointed Robert C. Shaw, for- 
merly with John Plain & Co., an 
account executive on the Detroit 
Bank, Farm Crest Bakeries and 
Iodent Chemical Co. accounts. The 
agency also has named Robert H. 
Schollenberger assistant supervisor 
of the cooperative advertising de- 
partment. Mr. Schollenberger for- 
merly held a similar position with 
Ross Roy Inc., Detroit. 


Vance Johnson Elected VP 


Vance Johnson, appointed gen-|of Clevite Corp., Cleveland. Mr. 
eral manager of Crowell-Collier Crafts was former!y on the adver- 
Publishing Co. in December, has tising and sales promotion staff of 
|'Warner & Swasey Co. 


been elecied a vp of the company. 


Caddigan Heads Electronicam 

All operations of the DuMont! 
Electronicam division, Clifton, N.J.,| 
are now under the direction of 
James L. Caddigan, formerly pro- 
gram director of the old DuMont | 
Television Network. Since the dis- | 
solution of the network, Mr. Cad- 
digan has been in charge of Elec- 
tronicam marketing. 


Crafts to Brush F lectronics 
Edward F. Crafts has been ap- 

pointed advertising manager of 

Brush Electronics Co., a division 


‘ 


| Shanaftield Named Editor . 


Harold A. Shanafield has been | 
named editor and manager of the | 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, | 
monthly magazine of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Assn. Mr. 
Shanafield, with the publication) JAY ®-. fit your purpose. See free booklet. 
since November, 1952, formerly | advertising typography 
was assistant manager. | 12 E. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 11 © MO 4-6134 


SURE STRIKE! 


Manufacturers of fishing tackle and related lines 
can’t miss getting bigger strikes from advertising 
in FTTN—the top specialized book covering 
11,047 selected top tackle dealers and jobbers. 


FISHING TACKLE TRADE NEWS 


Is your ad run 
ece through a wri inger 


relying on limited knowledge of the 
performer, or is it make to order to 


WILMETTE 
HLINOIS 


Sources on request 


Pacifi 
COLUMBIA PACIFIC RADIO NETWORK than 


SOAPs... | 


c Coast advertisers reach more people with the 


with any other single medium...including all other 


regional networks. 


REPRESENTED BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 
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Sometimes you can get in over your head before you know it. 


Take Merchandising at the point-of-sale for instance. 


If allowed to lag behind your advertising campaign, your 


whole program may be swamped. And that’s where Chicago Show 


IF YOU’RE OUT can come to the rescue. Our nation-wide organization is 
WHEN THE TIDE’S IN a! staffed with experts who have the know-how and facilities, to 


save your point-of-sale program, before it flqunders. 


‘ V ATCH OUT § Backed by more than 5O years’ experience serving advertisers 
a 


large and small, we produce sales-stimulating point-of-sale 


merchandising programs that create traffic—but more 


important— pay off where it counts, at the counter. 


Let us show you how to breathe new life into 


your point-of-sale program. 


Our FREE “idea File” and illustrated brochure 
can be a real life-saver! Contains a 


collection of point-of-sale ideas that get 


results. Drop a line to Chicago Show Printing 
Company, 2640 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 


: Merchandising at the POINT-OF-SALE 


* Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use * Animated Displays 


® Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants ¢ Mystik” Self-Stik Displays 
* Mystik” Can and Bottle Holders * Mystik” Self-Stik Labels 


® Econo Truck Signs * Booklets and Folders 
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Feature Section 


Advertising Age 


Woolf Sticks to His Guns 


Hollywood Myth Debunked 


Homes Are in Trade-In Picture: Weiss 


C. M. Comments on Cigaret Series 


Opinions expressed here are those of the writers, and not necessarily those of Advertising Age. Comments are always welcome. 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


A Legal View of 
the Advertising Antitrust Case 


“The Law for Advertising and Marketing,” just published by W. W. 
Norton & Co. ($10), was written by Morton J. Simon, Philadelphia attorney 
who specializes in advertising and marketing law. The book contains an 
addendum discussing the advertising antitrust case in general legal terms 
which are of unusual interest in view of this pending court action by the 
Justice Department against six associations in the advertising field. 

The addendum is reprinted here by permission of W. W. Norton & Co. 


Copyright 1956 by Morton J. Simon. 


1. Introduction 


As this volume goes to the printer liti-. 


gation is pending which may have truly 
massive effects upon a broad group of 
advertising and publication practices, 
some of them rooted in the traditions of 
the industries. 

It is the equity action brought by the 
Justice Department charging the Ameri- 
ean Assn. of Advertising Agencies and 
five national publishers’ associations with 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
The publishing associations joined as de- 
fendants are: American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., Publishers Assn. of New 
York City, Associated Business Publica- 


tions, Periodical Publishers Assn. of 
America and Agricultural Publishers 
Assn. 


Inasmuch as this action is presently 
sub judice, the eventual outcome cannot 
at this time be forecast; however, its pos- 
sible impact upon advertising and adver- 
tising agencies dictates a somewhat ex- 
tended consideration of the complaint and 
the legal background against which it de- 
veloped. 


® No effort is here being made to prejudge 
this litigation. The following comments 
are to be taken only as general observa- 
tions based upon the apparently relevant 
existing judicial determinations of what 
appear to be reasonably similar fact situa- 
tions. We have now before us, as this Ad- 
dendum is written, only the complaint 
filed by the Justice Department and cer- 
tain published extrajudicial statements of 
the parties. The defendants have not yet 
filed their answers to the complaint and, 
of course, none of the pending questions 
have been judicially resolved. Justice 
therefore dictates that there be a watchful 
consideration of the proceedings until 
such time as they may be properly decided 
by the courts or otherwise terminated by 
the parties. 

2. The Justice Department Investigation 

As with most if not all Justice Depart- 
ment litigation, the institution of this ac- 
tion was preceded by a lengthy investiga- 
tion of the practices and the associations 
which are now its targets. 

The investigation appears to have 
started in 1951 and “was completed with- 
out any action.” Later, in the summer of 
1953, additional investigations in the ad- 
vertising field were conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. These 
continued until the matter became general 
knowledge early in 1954. 

On Feb. 4, 1954, Attorney General 


Brownell told a press conference that the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment was “making a study to determine 
whether or not the system of advertising 
commissions would in any way violate 


the antitrust laws” as part of the regular 
procedure of the division to “make sur- 
veys in various industries and segments 
of the economy to determine whether un- 
lawful practices exist.” Shortly thereafter 
Judge Stanley Barnes, chief of the Anti- 
trust Division, supplemented the Attorney 
General’s comments by stating that the 
investigation “concerns the fixing of 
agency commissions and a boycott of cer- 
tain agencies by newspaper publishers.” 


® The probe continued until, on April 28, 
1955, the Attorney General announced 
that a complaint would be drafted but that 
he hoped that a consent settlement could 
be reached at “pre-trial conferences” that 
would avoid court action. On the same 
date Elisha Hanson, general counsel of 
ANPA, told the association’s convention 
that the government proceeding was “not 
warranted” and that “it should be met 
head on, not for your selfish self-interest 
but for the preservation of the right of the 
people of the United States to receive and 
impart information free from such a con- 
trol by government as is now proposed.” 

Finally, on May 12, 1955, the Justice 
Department filed the complaint in the 
United States district court for the south- 
ern district of New York, located in New 
York City where all of the defendants 
“transact business and are found,” with 
the exception of APA, which has its prin- 
cipal place of business in Chicago. 

3. Prior FTC Action 

When the investigation by the Justice 
Department first became known and par- 
ticularly after the complaint was actually 
filed, there was considerable surprise at 
such activity in view of the fact that the 
FTC had investigated, and issued its com- 
plaint against, some of the same general 
areas of agency-advertiser-media rela- 
tionships in the 1920s, only to dismiss the 
complaint without explanation in Jan- 
uary, 1930, slightly more than six years 
after the commission’s complaint was 
filed on Dec. 24, 1924. 

The FTC charged that AAAA, ANPA, 
SNPA, and groups of newspaper repre- 
sentatives were “applying pressure” to 
prevent the payment of “net rates” by 
“direct advertisers” and to eliminate ad- 
vertising agencies which rebated or, as 
stated by Eugene Burr, attorney for the 
FTC, “agencies which do not receive the 
full differential as their minimum remun- 
eration, or which share the differential 
with the advertiser.” 


® FTC counsel contended that those in- 
jured by the “efforts to strengthen the 
agency franchise” were, in addition to the 
direct advertisers seeking net rates, (a) 
the “house agencies,” (b) agencies which 
competed on a price basis, and (c) pub- 


lishers who did not cooperate and granted 
net rates to direct advertisers and were 
thus in jeopardy of retaliation. 

The defendants took the position that 
there was no direct and substantial inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, that 
the practices complained of did not con- 
stitute “unfair practice,” and that, in any 
event, advertising and the rates and re- 
lationships in question did not constitute 
interstate commerce and were therefore 
beyond the commission’s jurisdiction. 

As indicated above, the commission did 
not, in its order of dismissal, set out or 
explain the reasons for such action. How- 
ever, just prior to the filing of the pend- 
ing Justice Department complaint, Judge 
Barnes indicated, “I am informed that the 
sole ground for this dismissal was the 
legal conclusion that there was want of 
interstate commerce.” Presumably, there- 
fore, the FTC accepted the defendants’ 
jurisdictional argument and defense. As 
to the change in the Supreme Court at- 
titude on this question, see Section 5 be- 
low. 


4. Charges of the Complaint 

The government charges the several de- 
fendants, all associations, conspired with 
their own members and with each other 
in violation of Section I of the Sherman 
Act. It alleges that the defendants en- 
gaged in “unlawful combinations, con- 
spiracies, understandings and agreements” 
of which the “substantial terms” were 
said to be: 

(a) Adoption of substantially uniform 
standards for recognition of advertising 
agencies; 

(b) Withholding of credit and agency 
commissions from advertising agencies 
not recognized by defendant media asso- 
ciations; 

(c) Allowance of commissions only to 
agencies agreeing to retain and not re- 
bate to, or split any part thereof, with 
the Advertiser; 

(d) Denial or withdrawal of recogni- 
tion from agencies which rebate or split 
commissions; 

(e) Denial of commissions to house 
agencies or those controlled by, or affili- 
ated with, media or printing or engraving 
establishments; 

(f) Charging of gross rates to direct 
advertisers; 

(g) Adherence by media to their pub- 
lished advertising rates; 

(h) Fixing and maintaining the com- 
mission rate at 15 per cent of the gross 
rate; 

(i) Refusal of AAAA membership to 
agencies not retaining the full commis- 
sions; 

(j) Refusal of such membership to 
agencies submitting speculative material 
to advertisers. 


s It is obvious that the above list of 
practices is a very broad one, encompas- 
sing most of the important terms of the 
advertiser-agency-media relationship. 

The “prayer” of the complaint seeks to 
have these methods, when engaged in on 
a group basis, adjudged in violation of 
the Sherman Act and the several de- 
fendants enjoined from adopting or con- 
tinuing in effect any such “bylaw, rule, 
regulation, form of contract, understand- 
ing or agreement.” 


5. Jurisdiction Under the Sherman Act 


One of the first industry criticisms of 
the suit arose from the wideiy held belief 
that the federal government did not have 
jurisdiction under the Sherman Act over 
the relationships and practices being at- 
tacked. This was probably premised upon 
the 1930 action of the FTC in dismissing 
its complaint against the AAAA and the 
publishing associations as discussed in 
Section 3 above. 

Put another way, this criticism means 
that, although the Justice Department 
might well feel the substance of the de- 
fendants’ activities to be contrary to the 
spirit of the act, still the department prob- 
ably would not move against those prac- 
tices unless they constituted interstate 
commerce or affect interstate commerce 
as that term has come to be interpreted 
by our highest courts. 


® Are, then, the relationships and activ- 
ities in question “interstate commerce”? 

The answer to this question seems to go 
back to 1920 when, in the case of Blumen- 
stock Bros. vs. Curtis Publishing Co., the 
Supreme Court held that “the making of 
contracts for the insertion of advertising 
matter” was not interstate commerce and 
therefore not within the ambit of the 
federal antitrust laws. Consequently the 
plaintiff (an advertising agency) could 
not properly charge the defendant-pub- 
lisher with monopolistic practices under 
the Sherman Act when the defendant re- 
fused to accept the plaintiff's space or- 
ders. 

The decision turned upon an analogy 
to the then-accepted rule that the writing 
of insurance policies was not interstate 
commerce; in fact, they were not even 
“articles of commerce” and their making 
was considered to be “a mere incident of 
commercial intercourse.” 


s This, then, was the background of the 
Supreme Court position against which the 
FTC investigation and complaint devel- 
oped in the 1920s. Since that time the 
attitude of the court has shifted and it 
would seem that this fundamental barrier 
to Sherman Act jurisdiction has been 
swept away. 

The first break in this “protective” 
doctrine came in 1943. In the South East- 
ern Underwriters Assn. case the Supreme 
Court upset the rule that the writing of 
insurance contracts was not inierstate 
commerce, With this precedent, relied 
upon in the Blumenstock case, no longer 
on the books, a roadblock had been re- 
moved. Furthermore, in the Ford Motor 
Co. case of 1941, there had come a reap- 
praisal of the real function of advertising 
as an “integral part of production and 
distribution” and not as a “mere incident 
of commercial intercourse.” 

In 1950, in the Real Estate Board case, 
the Supreme Court said that personal 
services as well as “goods” were within 
the pale of the Sherman Act, the court 
holding that agreements fixing uniform 
commissions and fees among real-estate 
brokers were improper. This case seems 
to be of considerable importance in the 
thinking of the Justice Department and 
Mr. Brownell referred to it in his com- 
ments on the current case, as discussed 
in Section 2 above. 

It should be rermembered that not ev- 
erything which crosses state lines is nec- 
essarily interstate commerce. It may not 
even be commerce under federal laws. 
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The rulings in the baseball monopoly 
cases are evidence of this exception; a 
sport is not a trade or business. Similar- 
ly, it was held, prior to the Real Estate 
Board case, that personal services were 
not commerce. 


® The following year, 1951, the case of 
Sunbeam Corp. vs. Wentling was the ve- 
hicle for a holding that “the purchase of 
advertising space in a publication pub- 
lished in another state and of national 
circulation” was interstate commerce. This 
holding brushed aside the Blumenstock 
case as “no longer authoritative.” 

Still, the Supreme Court itself had not 
yet indicated a departure from the rule 
of the Blumenstock case as specifically 
applied to advertising space contracts. 
This was to come late in 1951 in the 
Lorain Journal case. Here the court ex- 
plained that the line of cases upon which 
the Blumenstock case rested (the insur- 
ance cases) “no longer stands in the way.” 

The change in judicial position may be 
summed up thus: Since 1920 there has 
developed what amounts almost to a com- 
plete about-face in the Supreme Court’s 
determination of the nature of the adver- 
tising contract and the relations embodied 
by it. 


6. Concerted vs. Individual Action 

One of the most important fundament- 
als in this action is the dichotomy in le- 
‘gal consequence between concerted action 
by several parties toward a particular 
goal and the efforts of the same parties 
to attain that goal through individually 
dictated decisions. Certain activities may 
be quite proper if achieved through indi- 
vidual initiative but legally indefensible 
if reached through group effort. 

Nowhere in the government’s complaint 
does there appear to be any attack on the 
practices involved when indulged in by 
media or agencies as separate bargaining 
entities; the objection is to the alleged 
group activity involving these practices 
as concerted and common goals and meth- 
ods. This focus on group and concert is 
apparent from an examination of both 
the averments and the prayer of the com- 
plaint. 

Relative to this, Judge Barnes has said: 

The changes we seek are for all practical pur- 
poses moderate. We do not seek to bar any in- 
dividual publisher from charging a 15% rate. We 
attack only the fixing of any rate by collusion or 
concert among publishers or groups of publish- 
ers. From this it would follow that an individual 
publisher might set any standards of recognition 
he chose. 

Gilbert H. Weil, general counsel for the 
Assn. of National Advertisers, has ad- 
verted to this issue in these words: 

It is only because of the department's belief— 
as alleged in its complaint—that the defendant 
associations have served as the vehicle for bring- 


ing a number of independent companies [i.e., 
advertising agencies and medium owners) togeth- 


er in a jeint program for uniformly pursuing the | 


above-described standard practices that it con- 
cludes there has been a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

George Link, general counsel for 
AAAA, appears to view the matter in the 
same way, saying: 

The present action relates solely to alleged col- 
lective agreements by the associations concerned 
and their members. It does not in any way re- 
quest any change in the individual arrangements 


between agencies and their clients or agencies’ 
individual arrangements with individual media. 


7. Credit Reporting by Defendant 
Associations 

One of the important purposes of the 
recognition system is the credit-reporting 
system administered through the activi- 
ties of the publishers’ associations. Much 
industry concern has been shown as to 
the possibly adverse effects of the pend- 
ing litigation on these financial channels 
and services. 

It would appear that the suit does not 
seek to terminate centralized credit re- 
porting of this sort. It may be that the 
individual member of the media associa- 
tion should make its own separate deci- 
sions as to the meaning of the credit re- 
ports and whether it will deal with a 
particular agency or advertiser. This rea- 
soning follows from what has been said 
in Section 6 above about the difference 
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between mass and individual action. 

Judge Barnes has himself indicated 
that, “...while a system which had a 
sole purpose of distributing credit infor- 
mation might not be a violation of anti- 
trust laws, it would probably be illegal 
if it used such data to perpetuate a col- 
lusive recognition scheme.” 


s.The same opinion is reflected in the 
activity of at least one of the defendants, 
ABP. In a letter under date of July 21, 
1955, John H. Babcock, secretary of ABP’s 
“agency relations and credit committee,” 
forwarded to its members a new list of 
“recommended agencies” and stated fur- 
ther: 


As you know, this service is the one involved in 
the suit the government has filed against us (and 
also against half a dozen other trade associations). 
This activity’s primary function has always been 
the reporting of information to help the individ- 
ual publisher make his own credit decisions. Since 
the reporting of credit information has not been 
questioned by the government, we are continuing 
to supply you with information pending the out- 
come of the suit. 


8. Prevention of Abuses 

Among the activities claimed by the 
Justice Department to be improper on any 
organized basis are several which the ad- 
vertising industry believes to have im- 
portant stabilizing influences upon in- 
dustry relations. Among them are the 
provisions against “rebating” and the 
“recognition system” as preventing agen- 
cy financial failures and the operation of 
inefficient “fly-by-night” agencies, thus 
simplifying the credit problems of the 
various association members as discussed 
in Section 7 above. 

These opinions of the advertising in- 
dustry may well be accurate but if these 
results have been achieved through con- 
certed action, they may nevertheless be 
suspect. Assuming that rebating, for ex- 
ample, is an ever-present danger to the 
industry, then the alleged agreements of 
the various defendants and their members 
may be viewed as efforts to reduce or 
eradicate trade evils similar to those 
which the Supreme Court, in the Sugar 
Institute case, called “undesirable prac- 
tices and secret concessions.” 


® Still, the cases have held that concerted 
action against such practices is a Sherman 
Act offense. For example, in the Fashion 
Originators Guild case, Guild members 
agreed not to deal with retailers who en- 
gaged in “style piracy” and sold garments 
manufactured from stolen designs. This 
group action was held to be improper 
even though directed only at “admittedly 
invidious trade conduct or acknowledged 
commercial torts.” . 

This case and others that have followed 
it (in the words of the report of the Attor- 
ney General’s National Committee to 
Study the Antitrust Laws) “declare the 
rule that group action coercing outside 
parties is deemed an undue restraint of 
trade and, whatever its purpose, is likely 
to fall as unreasonable per se.” 

Among the cases expressing this atti- 
tude was the Real Estate Board case in 
which Justice Douglas said: 

It is not for the courts to determine whether in 
particular settings price fixing serves an honorable 
or worthy end. An agreement, shown either by 
adherence to a price schedule or by proof of con- 
sensual action fixing the uniform or minimum 


prices, is itself illegal under the Sherman Act, 
no matter what end it was designed to serve. . . 


9. Boycotts and “Refusal to Deal” 

As indicated in Section 8 above, repre- 
sentative segments of the industry consid- 
er the present recognition system as sal- 
utary. But salutary or not, the system may 
be generally considered as a “refusal to 
deal” with advertising agencies except 
upon certain terms and unless the agen- 
cies comply with certain conditions and 
satisfy certain requirements as to credit, 
stature, and retention of full commissions. 

The cases generally hold that an indi- 
vidual concern may refuse to deal with a 
potential customer. It has been said that 
such individual decisions “should not be 
viewed as legally suspect.” However, even 
the individual concern’s refusal to deal, 
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The Creative Man’‘s Corner... 


this new Phiigs © 
repectally among Vemazer aneokers 


new Philip Morris, Try it today 


the boy who cried, “Wolf!” - 


McCall’s has been speaking. 


BEFORE. 


protection. 


Can It Be True? 


te special gentlemess in the making 
& making wew friends every where — 


Pnjoy the gentle pleasare — the fresh amfltered favor 


ee 


The “gentle” Philip Morris campaign somehow reminds us of the fable of 


The illustrations are refreshingly human, They are scenes into which one 
wishes to project oneself. They remind us of the “togetherness” of which 


The copy, too, is easy and friendly in its approach—as is the layout. Fol- 
lowing on the lung cancer scare, and against the claims of the filter-tips, 
the “gentle” theme should prove highly effective. 


However, over the years cigaret advertising has been so grossly artificial, 
has traded so cynically on the human desire to want to believe, has made so 
many changes from one claim to another that we wonder how much credence 
people will put in Philip Morris’s latest claim and advertising. 


Our mind, anyway, as we look at the “gentle” campaign echoes with hor- 
rifying shrieks of NO CIGARET HANGOVER, NO THROAT SCRATCH, GUARD YOUR “T” 
ZONE. From what seems a great distance we hear: NATURE IN THE RAW IS SEL- 
DOM MILD; NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD; COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 


We have literally been bombarded with cigaret advertising claims for so 
many years that we find it next to impossible to place our trust in anything 
said by a cigaret advertisement—no matter how “gentle.” And we wonder if 
some day we might not wake to feel the same disbelief about detergent ad- 
vertising, toothpaste advertising, and a lot of other advertising that pummels 
our mind to such a degree it eventually produces a callous of sheer self- 


as was clearly pointed out in the Lorain 
Journal case, is illegal if done for pur- 
poses of monopoly, restraint of trade, or 
other illegal purposes. 

The complaint in the pending case deals 
with organized efforts toward refusal to 
deal. Such efforts have had an adverse 
legal history. The Attorney General’s 
committee’s report sums up the current 
legal status of this subject in this fashion: 

. . . the committee subscribed to vigorous con- 
demnation of concerted and conspiratorial refusals 
to deal. In our view, individual freedom to trade 
does not comprehend a privilege to combine with 
others for coercing outsiders’ business policies or 
patterns of commerce. We therefore approve the 
established legal doctrines which condemn group 
boycotts of customers or suppliers as routine un- 
reasonable restraints forbidden by Section 1 of 
the Sherman Act. 


10. Effect on New Agencies 


The recognition requirements of the 
various publishers’ associations may have 
important repercussions on the entry of 


new agencies into the advertising market 
place and their subsequent expansion. 
While it appears that such requirements 
should assist in the maintenance of finan- 
cially stable relationships between media 
and agencies, nevertheless they may, 
under certain circumstances, be described 
as an improper restriction on competitive 
opportunity and commercial freedom. In 
the words of the Attorney General’s com- 
mittee’s report: 

Relative freedom of opportunity for entry of new 
rivals is a fundamental requisite for effective 
competition in the long run... the cost of entry 
into the competitive area should not be imprac- 
ticably high. . . . The exclusion of new rivals may 
be a major impairment of competition itself, and 
the power to exclude rivals is usually associated 
with the power to eliminate rivalry between those 
already in the industry. 


11. Possible Treble-Damage Actions 

The pending antitrust action is, of 
course, a governmental enforcement ac- 
tion and not a private suit. It seeks to en- 
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join certain allegedly illegal activities; it 
does not seek to recover damages suffered 
by a private party as a result of such ac- 
tivities. However, under the terms of the 
antitrust law, such private party, ag- 
grieved by the illegal methods, may re- 
cover “treble damages” from the party or 
group causing such injury. 

The Blumenstock case was of just this 
character. The plaintiff, an advertising 
agency, sought to recover treble the 
amount of its loss allegedly occasioned by 
the refusal of the Curtis Publishing Co. to 
accept advertising from the plaintiff and 
to pay the plaintiff the agency commis- 
sions. : 

There are many aspects of such private 
actions which are beyond the scope of this 
Addendum; one phase thereof seems of 
interest at this time, since no testimony 
has yet been taken in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s equity action, and the taking of 
testimony is a critical dividing line in such 
matters. 


SIn a treble-damage case the plainiff 
must prove his claim and satisfy the court 
that he has been damaged by the allegedly 
illegal activities of the defendant. How- 
ever, the road of the private litigant may 
be considerably eased if he can make use 
of prior government efforts. 

Translated to the advertising picture, 
the question is, therefore, whether an ad- 
vertiser or agency may make use of the 
judgment or decree which might conceiv- 
ably be obtained by the Justice Depart- 
ment in the pending case. The answer 
turns on the provisions of Section 5 of the 
Clayton Act, reading as follows: 


A final judgment or decree rendered in any 
criminal prosecution or in any suit or proceeding 
in equity brought by or on behalf of the United 
States under the antitrust laws to the effect that 
a defendant has violated said laws shall be prima 
facie evidence against such defendant in any suit 
or proceeding brought by any other party against 
such defendant under said laws as to all matters 
respecting which said judgment or decree would 
be an estoppel as between the parties thereto: 
Provided, This section shall not apply to consent 
entered before any testimony 


Of particular interest is the exception 
carved out of the above rule: consent 
judgments may not be so used in the sub- 
sequent private litigation. 

Judge Barnes recently discussed the 
matter of consent judgments and their ad- 
vantages to both the government and the 
defendants, quite without reference to the 
pending advertising antitrust suit. He 
said: 


As a practical matter, avoidance of treble- 
damage suits may be a prime motive for defend- 
ants’ entering consent judgments. As the latest 
available estimate concludes, “All of the movie 
litigation and approximately two-thirds of other 
private suits have followed successful Government 
antitrust proceedings.” 

Consent settlements may, in addition, cut down 
the peptic-ulcer rate among corporate executives 
by avoiding the publicity of a protracted public 
trial. There a detailed pattern of abuses may be 
exposed to the discomforting glare of newspaper 
headlines. In some instances, this publicity, largely 
avoidable in a t settl t, may prove as 
damaging as the remedy decreed. 

On balance, then, consent settlements offer real 
advantages to both the government and antitrust 
defendants. 


@Is this ulcer reference of particular sig- 
nificance in the pending advertising case 
in view of the allegedly high rate of inci- 
dence of such lesions among advertising 
executives? 


Godfrey Tells How He Developed Technique 
That Made Him Master Salesman 


Arthur Godfrey probably has a better right than anyone to the title, 
“Broadcasting’s Master Salesman.” In the fourth instalment of his life story, 
appearing in the Nov. 26, 1955 Saturday Evening Post, Godfrey told how he 
developed the “single listener” concept of a radio audience that started him 
on his way to heights of salesmanship. This portion of his story is reprinted 


here by permission. 


On Sept. 26, 1931, I was in an autombile 
accident that not only scrambled my hip 
bones and my pelvis but reshaped my 
whole life. Few people who have never 
been convalescents realize what an inti- 
mate companion a little radio set can be. 
Lying there in the hospital in that cast 
all those weeks, I really listened. I listened 
and I thought and I learned. My boss, 
Scoop Russell, had said my job would be 
waiting for me at the NBC studios in 
Washington even if I did have to stick to 
a wheel chair for the rest of my life. I 
used to talk to him during his weekly vis- 
its about some of the new ideas I had 
about broadcasting—and he was all for 
having me give them a try. I learned a lot 
of things. 

The late Graham McNamee was prob- 
ably the most famous of a whole collec- 
tion of popular announcers in those days. 
There were David Ross and Frank Knight 
of CBS, also Paul Douglas (yes, the movie 
star) and André Barouche. There were 
Alwyn Bach and John B. Daniels (de- 
ceased) ; Kelvin Keech and John S. Young; 
Harry Von Zell and Norman Brokenshire 
and Ted Husing and Clem McCarthy and 
Milton J. Cross. I can hear them all now. 
McNamee would say: “Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence. This is Graham McNamee speaking.” 
Broke would say: “How do you do, ladies 
and gentlemen, how do you do? This is 
Norman Brokenshire.” Clem McCarthy 
would roar his famous “r-r-r-r-r-racing 
fans!” 


= They were good and they were famous 
and they were all making big money. They 
differed from me in another way, too: 
they had talent. All I had that I could lay 
my hands on was a God-given voice that 


Arthur Godfrey 


wasn’t too unpleasant to listen to, just so- 
so diction and a deck hand’s vocabulary. 
Kindlier folks credited me with “pictur- 
esque speech” and an “earthy sense of 
humor.” Others said I just plain stank. 

But I lay there mimicking those guys 
by the hour. I studied their inflections and 
intonations, mastered their little tricks 
with words; imitated their affectations— 
the broad “a’s” and rolled “r’s,” etc.— 
copied their diction and generally drove 
my nurses nuts. And that’s how I learned 
the secret, if there is any, of my success 
in broadcasting. For one thing, I learned 
what not to do. 


® I noticed that no matter who or how 
well known the announcer was, visitors to 
my hospital room seldom paid any atten- 
tion to the commercials. They’d listen 
closely as he introduced the stars of the 
show—and they’d listen avidly to the 
songs of Rudy Vallee (he was the big boy 
of the day) or to the Mills Brothers (who 


were just starting out) or to Ruth Etting 
(who was the big female voice of the 
era)—but just the second the commercial 
started, everyone in the room would start 
talking. They talked during instrumental 
interludes too. In fact, they seldom lis- 
tened to anything except the actual enter- 
tainment: songs and comedy routines. The 
only speaker I ever saw them listen to at- 
tentively was the late Will Rogers. 


= Therefore, I reasoned, the only time 
anyone ever listens to a commercial is 
when there’s no one else in the room with 
the radio. (Unless of course it’s a man and 
his wife who are so mad they’re not 
speaking, and how can you possibly sell 
anybody anything under those condi- 
tions?) I decided that we who did the 
broadcasting had the wrong idea entirely. 
We had no audience! There were no 
“ladies and gentlemen” out there per se! 
There was no “vast radio audience”! Those 
who were paying attention were alone in 
a room with a radio—and were being ab- 
solutely unmoved by some unctuous gent 
looking down his nose and reading a blurb 
written by someone who was doubtless a 
huge success at writing ads for the eye, 
but who didn’t know the first thing about 
writing for the ear! 


= Let me restate that proposition—be- 
cause it’s just as true today as it was then: 
It is my contention, born in that hospital, 
that you cannot hope to impress a listener 
with words written by a visual ad writer, 
to be read aloud by an announcer who is 
really concerned only with how he sounds! 

Having worked closely with advertising 
men and their clients around the radio 
station, I knew how much return they had 
learned to expect from their radio appro- 
priations—about the same as a direct mail 
or local newspaper campaign. I decided 
that I could do better than that. 

I recalled my experiences as a house- 
to-house salesman, and I remembered 
that even where there was urgent need for 
the product I was selling, I couldn’t make 
a sale unless I first sold my customer on 
myself. If the lady of the house instinct- 
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ively had no confidence in me, she 
wouldn’t even listen to me. I’d had too 
many doors slammed in my face not to be 
keenly aware of that. 


® So, I figured that since I had no talent 
to speak of, the only tack for me to take 
was sales. If I could sell a man’s goods for 
him, he’d be as happy to pay me as any 
other salesman. Radio, I reasoned, was 
nothing but door-to-door selling. I 
wouldn’t knock on some woman’s door 
and when she opened it bellow: “Good 
morning, ladies and gentlemen. This is 
Arthur Godfrey speaking.” She’d slam it 
in my face and phone for the cops. 

And, I said to myself firmly, I must not 
do anything like that on the radio. I must 
forget that I’m probably being listened to 
in several houses simultaneously; I must 
remember that, for my purposes, there is 
only one person listening to any one set. 
I must talk to him or to her just as I 
would standing on the front porch with 
my hat in my hand. Some won’t like me 
and they’ll slam the radio off just like 
they used to slam the door. But others 
will: they’ll like me and they’ll trust me 
because they’il know I’m strictly on the 
level. They’ll know it because I am and 
always will be scrupulously honest with 
myself and therefore with them. 


® I had learned in house-to-house selling 
that if you are enthusiastically sold on the 
merits of something, you ooze confidence 
and it’s contagious! I resolved that when I 
got back on the air nobody could ever 
pay me enough money to make a state- 
ment on the radio I didn’t believe in— 
and, although that policy has cost me a 
dime or two and a lot of trouble here and 
there through the years, it has paid off 
handsomely in the long run. Even those 
who violently dislike my programs usual- 
ly admit that I’m on the level. Lots of let- 
ters have said: “You’re corny and you 
stink, but I have to believe what you say!” 


Reprinted by special permission of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 1955 by 
the Curtis Publishing Co. 


Ford Measures Public Acceptance 


The financial writers have exhausted 
their superlatives in describing the sale 
of stock in the Ford Motor Co. to the pub- 
lic by the Ford Foundation. It’s been the 
biggest thing of its kind, in terms of the 
size of the offering; it’s never been ex- 
ceeded in public enthusiasm; the advertis- 
ing which accompanied the formal offer- 
ing was the biggest, etc., etc. 

The move probably has as many mar- 
keting and public relations facets as any 
ever undertaken by a major corporation. 
When the idea of the Ford Foundation’s 
diversifying its holding by disposing of 
part of its Ford stock to the public was 
first discussed, AA pointed out in a news 
story (Sept. 6, 1954) that putting several 
hundred thousand stockholders of Ford 
Motor Co. into the market would be highly 
beneficial to Ford car sales. 

The enthusiasm with which the offering 
was received by the public and the wide 
distribution of the stock which has al- 
ready been accomplished make it certain 
that this effect will be realized. Ford deal- 
ers with whom I have talked are confident 
that these new stockholders will be lean- 
ing toward Ford products, including Lin- 
coln and Mercury cars, just as the more 
than half million General Motors stock- 
holders have been better prospects for 
products of that giant corporation. 


= The demand for Ford Motor stock was 
enormous even before the formal filing of 
the SEC statement which revealed the 
remarkably fine earnings picture, so that 


os! le 


acceptance of Ford as an institution was 
convincingly demonstrated, entirely aside 
from the fact that, judged by technical 
standards, the stock is an excellent invest- 
ment. Thus Ford has had a unique op- 
portunity to measure its acceptance by the 
American public as an institution contrib- 
uting to the welfare of the country in 
many ways. The results of that measure- 
ment must have justified an intense feel- 
ing of pride, as well as increased responsi- 
bility, on the part of Henry Ford IT and 
his associates in the direction of this gi- 
gantic enterprise. 

One of the best features of the new pol- 
icy, judging by comments from Ford deal- 
ers, is that a substantial part of the offer- 
ing of the Ford Foundation was set aside 
for them. The amount available was 
graduated according to the volume of 
business done by each dealer, with the 
maximum fixed at 750 shares. The price 
and terms were the same as to the public, 
but the ability of Ford dealers to acquire 
an ownership interest in their company 
created even greater enthusiasm and 
loyalty among the thousands of dealers 
handling the Ford lines. 

Incidentally, Ford dealers have always 
believed that their franchise arrangements 
with the company, which do not provide 
for limited agreements subject to renewal 
after one or more years, are much more 
favorable than those of General Motors, 
for example. GM has recently extended 
the franchise period from one to five 
years, but Ford dealers feel that, even 
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though there is a 90-day cancellation 
clause in their franchise agreements, they 
can be regarded as practically permanent, 
since no termination date is included in 
the contracts. 


® Now the stock participation which they 
have been given confirms their judgment 
that the Ford Motor Co. is a great organ- 
ization to be connected with, and one 
which takes care to see that the dealers 
who sell the company’s products to the 
public are treated with liberality and spe- 
cial consideration. 

While the Ford Foundation has no of- 
ficial connection with the Ford Motor Co., 
it is closely associated with the manufac- 
turing enterprise in the minds of many 
people. Hence its philanthropic activities 
redound immediately to the benefit of the 


On the Merchandising Front... 
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company and its dealers. Before the Ford 
stock offering was officially made, the 
Foundation announced gifts of over half 
a billion dollars to hundreds of hospitals 
and educational institutions, and the im- 
mediate impact of this widespread dis- 
tribution of large amounts of money was 
felt by dealers all over the country. 

The new deal in creating public owner- 
ship of a large part of the Ford Motor 
Co. must be regarded as enhancing the 
good will and acceptance of Ford to a 
tremendous degree. Perhaps there will be 
some offsets to this as time goes on and 
the automotive industry has its ups and 
downs, but from here the only sensible 
conclusion seems to be that in the eyes of 
the consuming public and its distribution 
organization, Ford is a many-splendored 
thing. 


Home-Building Industry Destined 
for Trade-In Development 


By E. B. Weiss 
Merchandising Consultant 

It is impossible—utterly, totally, com- 
pletely impossible—to create dynamic 
obsolescence for an industry without a 
trade-in program. And since a multiply- 
ing number of industries will be and are 
being compelled to 
accelerate obsolescence 
(through functional 
and design improve- 
ment), it follows that 
the trade-in concept is 
destined for broader 
application. 

There are some new 
merchandising con- 
cepts racing across our 
economy, and one in- 
volves the conclusion that vast expansion 
of our industrial plant depends on (a) 
the creation of a replacement urge for 
merchandise formerly seldom if ever re- 
placed, and (hb) acceleration of the re- 
placement urge in merchandise in which 
replacement has been more or less tradi- 

tional. 
~ J doubt that figures are available, but 
I daresay that in the last decade kitchen 
ranges and refrigerators have been re- 
placed at a rate that probably triples and 
maybe quadruples the replacement rate 
for these items at the turn of the century. 
Much the same is true of an expanding 
list of merchandise categories. And the 
trade-in, with all of its inherent head- 
aches and even evils, has made a major 
contribution to this end. 


E. B. Weiss 


® Now it appears that the home-building 
industry is becoming aware of (a) its 
developing need for a replacement market 
and (b) the potentials of the trade-in in 
this connection. This promises to lead to 
some fascinating developments—develop- 
ments of significance not only to the 
building industry but to innumerable oth- 
er industries because, obviously, if and 
when homes become traded in, a major 
part of the contents of the home will also 
be affected. 

What is happening in the building in- 
dustry is that: 

1. The attitude that a home is forever 
is accepted by fewer and fewer people. 

2. As we reach a point where the lion’s 
share of our families own their own 
homes, it becomes clear that future mar- 
kets for new homes will thin out unless 
home replacement is encouraged. 

3. The remarkable mobility of our pop- 
ulation, with an amazing number of fam- 
ilies moving to distant points each year 
(for economic and social reasons), makes 
it imperative that home ownership should 
not “tie down” the famiiy to one spot. 

4. The more products bought on the 
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replacement principle, the more our peo- 
ple become “conditioned” to acceptance 
of the replacement principle for still more 
possessions. This is a vital point. 

5. The economic gains of the masses of 
our people free them from the bondage 
that was formerly part of the price of 
home ownership. In other words, some 
decades ago, only the few could afford 
the luxury of owning more than one 
home in a lifetime. Now, particularly with 
the new financing techniques that are 
available, the multitudes can enjoy this 
privilege. 

6. Those new financing techniques also 
make it easier to dispose of an older home. 

And, of course, currently there is 
another powerful reason for home replac- 
ment—the fact that millions of homes 
bought between 1947 and 1952 were too 
small, were poorly built, included too few 
truly modern improvements, etc. 


® In any event, the large home builders 
are becoming acutely aware that more 
and more of their customers are to be 
found among present home owners. Quite 
recently, a large builder in Long Island, 
N.Y., checked over 5,000 families who had 
visited his new development. He found 
that 62% owned homes. Of the 96 who 
bought homes in this development during 
the period of the research, 89% either 
owned homes currently or had owned 
homes. 

In New Jersey, several large specula- 
tive builders have similarly found that 
they are selling at least half of their 
homes to present or former home owners. 
(This appears to be particularly true of 
homes selling several steps above the 
lowest price ranges.) As a consequence, 
in several New Jersey communities the 
trade-in cencept for homes has received 
a strong impetus and advertising featur- 
ing the trade-in has already appeared. (I 
assume this has happened elsewhere 
throughout the country—and perhaps the 
trade-in has been developed even more 
vigorously elsewhere than in the East. I 
suspect that this is so.) 

One of the conclusions to which a large 
builder has come, as a result of a survey 
of this kind, is that—since the majority 
of buyers of new homes are currently, or 
were formerly home owners—the smart 
thing to do is to decide what kind of house 
this sort of customer would prefer, and 
then to build accordingly. In other words, 
this builder has found out, insofar as he 
has been able, why present home owners 
want to make a change—and where these 
reasons suggest specific house features, he 
is incorporating these features in his new 
home. In this particular instance, this 
builder believes that these replacement 
buyers are primarily interested in more 


‘rooms and/or larger rooms; an extra 
bath; larger plottage; more multi-purpose 
rooms; more closet space; new features. 
He is building accordingly. 

In a recent column I remarked that the 
makers of sterling flatwear were unnec- 
essarily limiting their market by continu- 
ing to merchandise sterling as though this 
were the gay (and highly restricted, mar- 
ket-wise), gay ’90s. I declared that ster- 
ling, too, needed a dose of dynamic ob- 
solescence—and that this, in turn, called 
for the trade-in. 


® Those observations did not sit well with 
several of the sterling houses—which, 
somehow, seem quite oblivious of the fact 
that even Tiffany’s has been compelled 
to recognize that the world doth change. 

I find that the makers of mattresses are 
properly concerned over the fact that the 
mattress is one of the last items in the 
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home to be replaced. They would like to 
enjoy the benefits of dynamic obsoles- 
cence. But there is resistance to the trade- 
in concept as a necessary part of the 
“package” that is essential in the develop- 
ment of truly dynamic obsolescence (de- 
sign is, of course, a major ingredient). 

The trade-in—admittedly—is a head- 
ache. And where merchandise is sold by 
a discount operator, the trade-in can ap- 
parently be relegated to a minor role; the 
discount substitutes for the trade-in, so 
the trade-in can be done away with. But 
manufacturers selling through traditional 
outlets cannot depend on discount outlets 
for the required volume. Consequently, 
the headaches inherent in discount plans 
must be weighed alongside of the head- 
aches that come when factories cannot 
run full tilt. I think, under this circum- 
stance, the trade-in headache is by far 
the lesser of the two. 


Looking at Radio and Television... 


Hollywood Myth Debunked 


By The Eye and Ear Man 


For almost a generation the myth of 
the magical management of the motion 
picture industry has been foisted on the 
American public. Although shocked by 
the public behavior of the colony, deaf- 
ened by the colossal egotism of the press- 
agentried claims for Hollywood product, 
and appalled by the riches and largesse 
heaped on the talented performers and 
backstage bigwigs, the man on the street 
and the banker who put up the working 
cash alike were mesmerized by the self- 
propounded stories of profit and artistic 
success. It took television to demonstrate 
that this myth is as gossamer as the “Em- 
peror’s clothes.” 

Television advertisers and network 
execs, working in the smaller studios in 
Hollywood and turning out volumes of 
half-hour programs under the guidance 
of the guys who never quite made the big 
leagues in the major film studios, used to 
drive past M-G-M, Warner, and 20th 
Century lots, in their rented Cadillac con- 
vertibles, and long for the day when the 
giants with the “know how” would decide 
to join television and give tv superior 
films. 

What a shock when the day came that 
the television advertiser was admitted to 
the golden gates of the giant brains with 
the stadium-size offices and platoons of 
sycophants, only to discover that the aura 
of success was as phony as a fairy story! 
When the cerise smog blew away, the 
room was full of pygmies. 


® After the first dismal days of “Warner 
Brothers Presents,” “M-G-M Parade,” 
and 20th Century-Fox epics, when they 
not only did not best their competition, 
but failed to get even an average rating, 
the advertisers clucked worriedly. But 
they rationalized the situation on the 
basis that nepotism, debts to a former ski 
instructor, or a brush-off by appointing 
an ex-publicity man as producer, account- 
ed for the failures of the giant names to 
impress a blase tv audience. The new 
party line was: “When the big guys get 
in the act, you'll see some real changes.” 

Agitated by the anguished wails of the 
blue chip clients with powerful banking 
connections, and irritated by the unani- 
mous Bronx cheers thrown by all tv crit- 
ics in influential papers and magazines, 
the big boys at the big studios took a look 
at their television problems. They found 
that the upstart they had been looking at 
with scorn was kicking them around with 
the sentiment of an asp. So they got 
into the act big. And what happened? 
Nothing. 

Warner is being booted around by such 


sterling programs as “Name That Tune,” 
Dinah Shore, “The News,” Phil Silvers 
and the NBC comics. The mighty M-G-M 
has its tail twisted ignominously by God- 
frey and the little situation comedy, “Fa- 
ther Knows Best.” 20th Century-Fox is 
snooted by “This Is Your Life” and some 
half-hearted boxers. 


® After wiping the dust out of their eyes, 
the advertisers then took a look at the 
record. The long lists of RKO and Colum- 
bia “A” pictures available for television 
are beginning to come out. It is true that 
these pictures made money—thanks some- 
times to foreign markets. But the multiple 
clinkers and the relatively few people 
reached by them in the U.S. lead the ob- 
jective analyst to reach only one conclu- 
sion: The movie moguls have never been 
able to reach a mass audience. 

Did you know that the average televi- 
sion show in one night reaches more peo- 
ple than the best motion picture (except- 
ing “Gone with the Wind”) during its 
entire lifetime? If television represents 
quantitative mediocrity, the motion pic- 
ture industry represents mediocrity in a 
relative vacuum. 

Hidden behind the press agent’s exclu- 
sive release is a feudal business in which 
struggles for power run rampant. Social 
standards determined by dollars, nepot- 
ism, hordes of fawning courtiers, personal 
indignities necessary to achieve success, 
extravagant waste of money and time and 
talent, all add up to spell a shameful fail- 
ure to understand mass marketing of a 
mass product. If the product were a roar- 
ing artistic success, this failure could be 
forgiven. But the product, on the whole, 
even though backed with millions of dol- 
lars of exacting production, failed to stand 
up when the acid test came—direct com- 
petition against a non-captive audience. 


® Was it fear of facing this test—facing 
a cruel, least common denominator au- 
dience that flicks the dial and goes to 
another program when it doesn’t like 
what it sees—that kept the movie moguls 
out of tv so long? Not until declining box 
office returns forced the cinemagicians 
to look to tv for revenue did they dare 
risk it. Was it really fear of the test, and 
not fear of the exhibitors, that motivated 
their reluctance to marry a natural part- 
ner? 


® Next time you modest advertising ex- 
ecutives read in the papers and magazines 
about what a great genius a guy is, look 
twice. The great genius may be the press 
agent who just happens to be inventing 
the myth behind the story. 
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Salesense in Advertising... 


By James D. Woolf 
(Mr. Woolf is an advertising con- 
sultant who spent many years as 
vp in charge of creative activities 
of the western offices of J. Walter 
Thompson Co.) 


On Jan. 19, Pierre Martineau, director 
of research of the Chicago Tribune, let 
loose a vitriolic blast against the so- 
called Hopkins philosophy of stressing 
the importance of telling product benefits. 

I did not hear his 
harangue, which was 
delivered at a luncheon 
of the Chicago Feder- 
ated Advertising Club, 
although I was invited 
to be on hand. I did 
not attend because I 
was sure Mr. Martin- 
eau would undoubtedly 
sing his same old re- 
frain; for years he has 
been breathing fire and brimstone over 
the stupidity of the “old school” of 
thought. 

The gist of his diatribe is reported on 
Page 8 of the Jan. 23 issue of ApvVERTIS- 
Inc AGE. It seems that Mr. Martineau 
will never be happy until AA fires its 
“claque” of octogenarian feature column- 
ists; namely, Woolf, Bedell, and The 
Creative Man. 


James D. Woolf 


es Mr. Martineau’s thesis, as I under- 
stand it, is that people do not buy logi- 
cally but emotionally, at least in this 
present era of economic plenty. Back in 
the ’20s, when Albert Lasker and Claude 
Hopkins were making advertising history, 
it appears that people were less emotional 
than they are today. In that benighted 
age the poor idiots were interested in 
product benefits and the why and where- 
for thereof. 

For years, says Mr. Martineau, ad- 
vertising theory has been completely 
dominated by the philosophy of telling 
product benefits. That’s right, Mr. Mar- 
tineau; it has been. What’s more, that 
philosophy is still dominant today, strong- 
er than ever. 

Want proof? Then compile a list of the 
50 leading advertisers and take an ob- 
jective, unbiased look at their advertis- 
ing. I believe you'll discover that at least 


lob? Take Bullerin! 


Gut fates gute eile from enki miseries here 


BUFFERIN _ 


Acts twice as fast as aspirin! 
Wont upset your stamach! 


ADDS REASON-WHY—Another “old school” 
campaign that is said to be producing 
sales in a most satisfactory manner. Two 
benefits are promised, unemotionally: 
(1) “Acts twice as fast as aspirin!” and 
(2) “Won’t upset your stomach!” Prom- 
ises are backed up with reason-why. May- 
be we should put an eye-patch and a 
beard on the man who is catching a cold. 
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I Am of the Same Opinion Still, 
Mr. Martineau 


90% of it makes no direct and overt ap- 
peal to the reader’s emotions. I do not 
have the time, at this moment, to make 
such a check myself, but I have exam- 
ined carefully the advertising pages of 
the Jan. 28 issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, which happens to be on my 
desk. With one possible exception, the 
Post ads are about as emotional as a cold 
baked potato. I am reproducing eight of 
the Post advertisements herewith. Every 
one of these advertisers is a leader, or 
near-leader, in his field. 


s You ought to know, Mr. Martineau, if 
you have ever deigned to read any of my 
pieces, that I believe subjective human 
hankerings are a powerful motivating 
force in advertising. Over the years, I 
have written a great many so-called emo- 
tional campaigns. But for most everyday 
commercial products I believe in down- 
to-earth copy that promises tangible 
benefits. 


EMOTIONAL, WITH A PROMISE—This 


2 ope Oh 


cofceches with (illing 


GET RID OF THAT ‘ANCHOR’! 


Restore engine powe: with Perfect Circte 2p 1 chive piston ones 
eed ee ee 
sectnt aes ame ware sway te wntioents he mulled chime the! pomtints wear mer 
Meh nee NS ter gine ee 
be Porters Cincte's _ 
eee reek teeta ted he 
Ore RED perme rE ar gh: icmmamite mw atre out _ 
= kgs sad tenenastnen paamees, Te are pematsoe Al Aah vomr Chow 
oe ayer af Mota titel Peetect Carck’> 2 
SA 8 cette: mee! agement tee yfentes ree et seth he WO at tig 


eter MecRen ss moma tery oat 


PERFECT CIRCLE 
24n-1 chrome piston ring» 


NO HIDDEN YEARNINGS—This color page is 

about as emotional as a tire jack. No ap- 

peal to hidden yearnings here. Yet Per- 

fect Circle piston rings are by far the 
sales leader. 


“boy 


STRICTLY REASON-WHY—This striking color 
page is about as emotional as a problem 
in algebra. The copy is strictly reason- 
why, and might have been written by 
Claude Hopkins if he were still around. 
Campbell’s, as everybody knows, is far out 
front in sales, and is a knowledgeable 
advertiser of long experience. 


FACTUAL—This campaign, as far as I know, 
is doing a good job for Spred. The copy is 


meets girl” pitch is on the emotional side. 
But the key word in the headline—Slen- 
der—promises a benefit, at least by im- 
plication. There is a benefit promised, 
too, in “Pepsi-Cola refreshes without fill- 


factual and reason-why, and it makes no 
appeal whatever to the reader’s subjective 
hankerings. 


ing.” 


’ Le Seen “Sag m ; = 
New G-€ Dryer with Automatic Control adjusts drymg time 


cond temperature to suit every lood . riggs: <2 gael 


Lives clothes wrens sree — mameh cos 


Fe 


OLD SCHOOL—Strictly factual and reason- 
why, with no discernible appeal to the 
reader’s emotional interests, this color 
page is more or less typical of all General 
Electric advertising. Yet, despite this de- 
plorable “old school” philosophy, GE is 
doing all right in the market place. 


10, crank eee aon — 

a se Cage ben eee eee . : 
ee ee 
BENEFITS PROMISED—The photograph 
(strong, virile, he-man)is emotional in 
its appeal, but the display lines and small 
text are confined strictly to promised 
benefits: filter, flavor, flip-top box, no 
crushing, no tobacco in your pocket, easy 

draw, popular filter price. 


.. Lifeguard Design 
. goes with both of you! 


INCLUDES ADVANTAGES—-This handsome col- 
or page is typical, more or less, of the 
Ford campaign. The Ford ads are mildly 
emotional, perhaps, in that they feature 
pretty girls and handsome males having 
fun. But note that benefits are promised 
—“a new Lifeguard steering wheel, new 
Lifeguard door latches, a new Lifeguard 
rear-view mirror...at very little extra 
cost.” 
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Employe Communications... 


Puiting Benefits on a Personal Basis 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


(Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb operate 
their own organization in employe 
relations.) 


Probably no problem in the whole 
arena of employe communication is so 
frustrating as trying to explain fringe 
benefits to employes. Every employe 
publication in the land includes, some- 
times several times a year, material 
which seeks to show employes the size 
and character of the “hidden paycheck.” 
For the most part, employes remain hap- 
pily unaware of the size of the tab man- 
agement picks up. 

A Wisconsin company—Bergstrom Pa- 
per Co. in Neeneh—has tried all the 
known methods and has tried its patience 
in the process. Executives suddenly re- 
alized that the story of fringe benefits 
needed to be spelled out, not only in per 
cent averages received by each employe, 
but on a completely individual basis. 
Then, and only then, would the story 
make an impression. 


s The result of this decision has been a 
remarkable document called “Bergstrom 
Employe Special Earnings Report.” It 
consists of a strip of simulated checks 
showing on each the amount paid out in 
behalf of the individual recipient for such 
fringes as overtime and bonuses—includ- 
ing shift premium, vacations, call-ins, 
Christmas bonuses, funeral leave, etc.; 
personal security benefits and hospitaliza- 
tion; various other forms of insurance; 
Social Security, unemployment tax; “de- 
posited in trust fund for your retire- 
ment,” and others. 

The total benefits are shown on the 
final check. Don’t forget, this is an indi- 
vidualized explanation: Each check car- 


ries the employe’s own name; the figures 
given are not general figures, but specific 
figures applying to the employe himself. 
In addition to the employe’s name, the 
simulated checks carry amounts received, 
breakdowns per hour worked and an 
itemized listing of the totals reported. An 
office machine factory representative as- 
sisted by setting tab stops on the payroll 
department’s machine so that all check 
entries could be printed in. Itemized list- 
ings were entered in longhand on each 
form. 


® The biggest job in designing the layout 
was in working up a form that looked 
exactly like a company payroll check but 
which couldn’t be cashed. Bank numbers 
do not appear in the upper right hand 
corner, and the company name—instead 
of a signature—is used. As a further pre- 
caution, the company name in script type 
has been perforated. Printing of the forms 
cost about 8¢ each, and enough were 
printed during the initial run to supply a 
similar report at the end of 1956. 

The reaction of the typical communica- 
tions specialist is that this all involves a 
tremendous amount of work. Certainly it 
does. But companies for the past several 
years have been wasting hours of val- 
uable time and talent in manufacturing 
fringe benefit articles for employes that 
employes don’t read—or don’t believe. 
The Bergstrom technique went right to 
the heart of it: Break it all down on an 
individual employe basis, so that when 
the employe picks it up and looks at it, 
he senses quickly that it is his, that it was 
prepared especially for him. 

Nothing on fringe benefits that has 
crossed this desk in the last several years 
approaches the Bergstrom method. Other 
companies please copy. 


Looking at the Retail Ads 


By Clyde Bedell 
(Mr. Bedell is a consultant in cre- 
ative advertising and advertising 
training.) 

The mild quarrel carrying on between 
the “product image” or “personality 
building” gentlemen in creative advertis- 
ing, and the “Hopkins philosophy” ad- 
herents is interesting. It is the age-old 
quarrel, I think, which arises periodically 
in all semi-professional and professional 
fields. 

It is the smoking little feud between the 
group that is satisfied with a “creative” 
approach that rests much on intuition, and 
the semi-scientifically inclined or maxi- 
mum-use group. It is the age-old differ- 
ence between those who try for effect, 
and those who try for the utmost effect. 


@ Many creative people have been led 
astray in the sweet cloverfields of our 16- 
year long economic expansion. Seeing 
successes achieved in many fields by easy- 
going advertising, they believe such ad- 
vertising is the be-all and end-all. 

The principles involved apply equally 
in retail and national advertising. And 
since many retail advertisers believe that 
what big agencies do must be right, this 
column is concerned. 

My own theory is that, as a matter of 
principle, all advertising I can influence 
should drive for the very maximum of 
response and value for the advertiser. 
Our national economy is such that not all 
advertising accounts are required to sell 
to the utmost for advertising to be profit- 
able. Hence, there is room for much soft 
or easy-sell advertising that simply sup- 
plements selling, instead of selling as 
fully as possible on its own. But I prefer 
the other kind. 


A letter recently printed in ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE stated: “Pepsi-Cola, Hathaway 
Shirts, Schweppes, Philip Morris, Marl- 
boro, etc. etc., have gotten away from the 
Claude Hopkins school to which your crit- 
ics seem so devoted, and are ringing in a 
new era of advertising.” 

This letter was, I think, to justify soft- 
sell ads that ignore the Hopkins philoso- 
phy of sell. Yet Pepsi-Cola ads I have 
seen have told a selling story with bene- 
fits emphasized. Thus, they have been of 
the Claude Hopkins kind. (Except that 
Claude Hopkins would have done more, I 
think, to make them carry conviction.) 
And I have seen Hathaway shirt ads with 
a lot more in them than an eye-patch— 
with copy that, indeed, sold its head off. 

If the doctrine of “maximum use” 
makes sense, it would seem wise to me 
always to ask: “Is there any way these 
ads can be made better, so the space wil! 
yield more for the investment?” 

If good selling has not been present, 
no matter how bright the ad idea, then 
normally, the answer must be “yes.” 
Anywhere, any time, with any kind of 
selling, you can normally get much fur- 
ther with informative, service-rendering 
words than without. 


® An essential point in the matter is that 
with the Hopkins philosophy you can get 
immediate sales, AND product image or 
personality building. With the “impres- 
sion” or “personality building” ads, minus 
the Hopkins sell, you can’t get maximum 
sales now. 

Yet, if a Hopkins type ad hasn’t its eye 
on the morrow, it may neglect that impor- 
tant task of creating a “product image or 
personality” with good retentive value. 

If there is a better advertising in the 
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Just Looking... 


HEADLINES: Wonder-if-they-real- 
ly-said-that department: 


Lollipopper: “Next to me...Mom- 


my likes Tide-clean clothes!” 


Woman: “Wrestle a heavy-weight 
mower? No, thanks. I want a modern 
2-cycle Power Products light-weight 
engine on my mower.” 


Cook: “I could have kissed that bag 
of Pillsbury’s Best when my first try 
came out pretty as anything.” 


Hostess: “Here’s why you always 
win with Knickerbocker!” 


Infant: “We agree on Heinz—my 
Mom and I.” 


By Walter O’Meara 


Child: “Look, Mummy—no breath 
on our Thermopane window!” 


Donna Reed: “Youngsters stay foot- 
happy wearing Little Yankees.” 

Woman: “Put in Quaker State Motor 
Oil—it’s my gift to my car!” 

Father: “At last we have found the 
organ that gives us more, real, family 
fun.” 


Woman: “My constipation worries 


are over.” 
oe a is 
NOTE: There is no basis for the sus- 
picion that a considerable segment of 
American advertising is slightly out of 
touch with reality...Or is there? 


food field than Campbell’s soups, I 
haven’t seen it. It sells for now, but it also 
builds a grand lasting “product image” or 
“personality” for the product, in my 
opinion. 

Oh yes, about the above mentioned let- 
ter’s “ringing in a new era of advertising.” 
That is an error. No one is ringing in a 
new era of anything. Look at advertising 
of 10, 20, 30 years ago, and you will find 
these two schools of thought at work, both 
of them winning client approbation— 
albeit fleeting in many cases. When 
times are very good, the easy sell boys 
come to the front. When times are hard, 
the good hard sell boys come to the front. 
But like the poor, they are both with us 
always. 


® In the retail field the ad below may be 
a typical “personality” ad, for the product 
or the store or something. It is intended 
perhaps to create a “product image” or 
“impression.” It is certainly not calcu- 
lated, through rendering a complete serv- 
ice to the public, to make all possible 
sales today. It is the “easy sell’ ad—re- 
tail version—that is common today nation- 


ally. If this ad sold, those sales can be 
used to prove the ad was good, even if it 
sold one-fourth as much as could have 
been sold in the same space. 

The word KONGO is never repeated af- 
ter the headline. What is its significance? 
You see three items, and in body copy the 
only thing given prominence is “Place 
Setting $12,” and “Setting $11.20.” If you 
assume, though, that the picture illustrates 
a place setting you are mistaken. The 
copy, if you read to the last word, says a 
place setting includes five pieces. 

Is the metal silver, bronze (like the 
Siamese ware), or what? What signifi- 
cance has the left hand 60% of the ad? 
Copy yields up—reluctantly from its gray 
background—the fact that this is “stain- 
less steel.” Of course at Christmas time, 
as is the case in an expanding economy 
with national advertising—you don’t have 
to do a bang-up selling job in an ad to get 
results. 

The doctrine of maximum use, or any 
Claude Hopkins philosophy, would sug- 
gest that this space do a much better job 
of selling than it does, despite its high 
visibility. 
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[Seed & Sexton Peometen & 


| William T. Hurley Jr., who 
|joined Reed & Barton, Taunton, 
|Mass., as advertising manager in 
| 1935, has been promoted to vp in 
|charge of sales, succeeding Joseph 
|H. Martin, who is retiring after 

51 years with the silversmith. 
|Matthew H. Bury, with the com- 
|pany since 1929, moves from as- 

" |sistant sales manager to sales 
> |manager, and Stafford P. Osborn, 


Ma 
nt 


TIME ENOUGH AND PLENTY. 


to plan and prepare the right kind of job for this only-one-of-its-kind oil marketers’ desk- 
top reference book. 

Don’t wait till the last minute and then make do with whatever's to hend. 

Start the wheels turning now so the Factbook can help keep sales rolling the rest 
of the year 

Advertising in NPN’s Factbook issue must meet the quick product information 
demands made of it the year around by oil & TBA marketing management men in major 
oil companies and among independent oil jobbers. It should supply informative, specific, 
complete catalog-type coverage of equipment for the storage, transportation and mer- 


re 


A. T. DUHAIME has been named head 
of the Atlanta office of Campbell- 
Ewald Co. Mr. Duhaime, formerly 
on the Chevrolet service staff in 
the agency’s Chicago office, suc- 
ceeds C. G. Thom, who has been 
transferred to the Detroit office as 
a member of the Chevrolet account 
group. The Atlanta office primari- 
ly serves Chevrolet offices and 
dealers in that area. 


Lemon Board Sets 
Print, Trade Drives 
for ‘Lemonade Litt’ 


Los ANGELEs, Jan. 31—The Cal- 
ifornia Lemon Products Advisory 
Board, industry promotional agen- 
cy for frozen lemonade, will use a 
May-through-September schedule 
in general and women’s service 
magazines to promote its ““Lemon- 
ade Lift” theme. 

All ads will be in four colors, 
with Life carrying three full pages, 
Look, three half pages, and two 
half pages each appearing in Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall’s, and True Story. 

The “Lemonade Lift” theme, in- 
troduced last year, will spell out | 
with “three wonderful ways to en- | 
joy a lemonade lift”—as a summer 
refresher, in mixed drinks, and in 
punches and coolers. 

The main illustration in each ad 
will feature lemonade as a bever- 
age, with vignette illustrations sug- 
gesting uses in cool drinks and 
punches. 


s A supporting trade campaign is 
running February through June in 
Chain Store Age, Food Topics, 
Frosted Food Field, Frozen Food 
Age, Nargus Bulletin, Quick Fro- 
zen Foods, Progressive Grocer, Su- 
permarket News, Super Market 
Merchandising and Western Pack- 
ing News Service. Eight of the ten 
publications will carry two-color 
spreads, the remainder b&w pages 
and smaller units. 

In announcing the campaign, the 
board said consumer purchases of | 
frozen lemonade have more than 
doubled in the past four years. For 
the 1954-55 season they totaled 
9,900,000 gals., compared with 4,- 
500,000 gals. for 1951-52. 

McCann-Erickson, Los Angeles, | 
is the agency. 


Quaker Introduces New Cake 
Mix; Offers Premium 

“Cuplets,” a vanilla flavored cup | 
cake mix, has been introduced by | 
Flako Products division of Quaker | 
Oats Co., New Brunswick, N. J. In 
addition to the new flavor, Flako 
has also adopted a new package 
for its cup cake mix, designed to 
carry out the “family” pattern 
now used on its other products. 

On one side of the package is| 
an offer of a Utica “slice 'n dice” 
knife for 25¢ and the coupon on 
the bottom of the package. 


Pabst Plans Move to Mart 

Pabst Brewing Co. will move its 
executive offices in Chicago from 
the La Salle-Wacker Bldg. to the 
Merchandise Mart. The new of- 
fices, to total 31,000 sq. ft. on the 
third floor of the Mart, will be) 
ready for occupancy by May 1. | 


. 0) i 
- s\\ do 
formerly sales promotion manager, chandising of petroleum products, as well as for tire, battery and automotive accessory 


becomes advertising and sales pro- product lines sold through oil marketing channels. 
motion manager. Mr. Osborn 
NPN's Factbook is the 13th ond only special 


joined Reed & Barton in 1948. - 
N { ] issue of National Petroleum News and hos 
a 1 oO n a the same all-paid audited circulation as the 


NY Railroad Appoints Relin monthly issues of the McGraw-Hill maga- 


New York, New Haven & Hart-. ine of oil morketi . plu 
ony York, New Haven't Hect- the $QSG@ Petroleum 2.22" °°” 


nard Relin Associates, New York, | 

to work out a program of coordi- N 

nated public relations. A. B. Virk- ews issue 
ler Legate, formerly pr director of 


the railroad, has become adminis- ADVERTISING CLOSING DATE ° ° ° 
trative assistant to Patrick B. Mc- APRIL IS h including the TBA Directory 
Ginnis, ex-president of NY, ' ° 

NH&H and now president of the, t and Buyers Guide 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 330 W. 42 St., New York City 36... Longacre 4-3000 WILL BE PUBLISHED IN M!ID-MAY 


Bays" axe umportond . . . 


*We ought to know . . . we're first 
with 12 of them on one antenna. 


But in Louisville... 


WHAS-TV Programming pays off! 


“SMALL TALK" 
6:00—6:15 P.M. 
Monday through Friday 
(Market's only live daily 
interview show.) 


VICTOR A. SHOLIS, Director 

NEIL CLINE, Station Mgr. 

Represented Nationally by Harrington, 
Righter & Parsons, 

Associated with The Courier-Journal 

& The Louisville Times 


Your Sales Message Deserves 
The Impact of Programming of Character 


BASIC CBS-TV Network 
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Ex-Adman’s Book Tells How Agencies Will 
Sell Politics to ‘Slob Consumer’ in 1960 


New York, Jan. 31—Ex-copy | promotion jobs,’ the electorate was 
man John G. Schn ider has written \a ‘market.’ ”’ 
a fast-moving, lightly satirical | 
spoof of advertising in “The Gold-|® Issues count for naught in this 
en Kazoo,” a novel set in the year |ad-dominated campaign. Blade| 
1960 when Madison Ave. has taken /|Reade tells his ace copywriter, 
cver the business of electing Presi- | Joe Quanto, what he wants: | 
dents. “Sell me a bill of goods, Joe. | 

“The Golden Kazoo” (Rinehart |Look, I don’t want you to come! 
& Co., $3.50) is the story of Blade|back and tell me what our boy 
Reade, boy wonder of the agency |should do or say about farm pol-| 
world, who has the $50,000,000 |\icy, foreign affairs, tariffs, taxes | 
Republican party account. His job/|or civil rights. Don’t sell the wel- | 
is to put Henry Clay Adams in the fare state, the free enterprise 
White House. system or whatever screwball | 

In 1960, the admen are running | Utopia you’ve got figured out for | 
the whole show. It’s the culmina-|the U.S.A. Henry Clay Adams is 
tion of the trend started in 1952,| your product. He’s a can of beer, 
when admen entered the highest|a squeeze tube of deodorant, a 
policy-making councils of both |can of dog food. Sell him.” 
parties, when, “for the first time,| And he continues: “The busi- 
candidates became ‘merchandise,’ | ness of advertising is to sell. 
political campaigns were ‘sales|/ Adams may look like a lousy 


And one con't UNSAY it! 

Maybe it was printed, broadcast, tele- 
vised. Somebody thinks it’s Libel, 
Slander, Piracy of his format or ma- 
terial, Invasion of Privacy, Copyright 
Violation. Accusing Agency, Client, 
Per former—oanyhow, a claim is made 
THEN you should have our unique 
POLICY which is devised to take the 


WRITE FOR DETAIL 
AND RATES 


EMPLOYERS ff 
REINSURANCE | 
CORPORATION 


sting out of the claim. This INSUR- 
ANCE is amazingly inexpensive. Get Insurance Exchange. 
dota and rates NOW, before any Karsas City, Mo 


claim is lodged. 


product. Well, it won’t be the first 
time you’ve sold some junk that 
you personally wouldn’t buy at 
half the price. He’s our product. 
Sell him.” 


® The main problem, as any ad- 
man is alleged to know, is to come 
up with an appeal with the lowest 
common denominator. This is “the 
immutable first law of advertis- 
ing,” defined by Joe Quanto as: 
“There ain’t any high-brow in 
low-brows, but there’s some low- 
brow in everybody.” 

Blade Reade himself comes up 
with the “big stopper.” In a care- 
fully rehearsed television appear- 
ance, Mrs. Henry Clay Adams lets 
out that she is pregnant. Of course, 
she isn’t. But that doesn’t matter. 
It can be cleared up later. The im- 
portant consideration is that ba- 
bies can be merchandised. Babies 
rank third behind dogs and sex as 
the strongest appeal in advertising. 
“The dog angle was whipped to 
death in 1952, and the sex pitch 
came to the aid of both parties in 
1956,” explains Reade. 

Schneider’s racy account of ad- 
men manipulating public opinion 
carries through to the payoff on 


Election Day. On the way, he gives | 


| 


Hardey 


FOR RADIO SPOTS—Joseph Baudino, 
| ing Bureau, presents a plaque to 


| 
| 


Baudino 


Brown 


chairman of the Radio Advertis- 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washing- 


ton, D.C., for “effective use of radio” in the department store field. 


| James Hardey, advertising director of the department store, re- 
| . 
ceived the plaque in the presence of Harwood Martin, of the ad- 
vertising agency bearing his name, which handles the account, and 


Kenneth Brown, president 


of the Washington adclub. 


a pitiless portrait of Madison Ave.|2t his fingertips, “as undesirable, | advertising. In a statement sent to 


characters. 


® There is Schmucker, the agency 
research director, facts and figures 


EVERYBODY READS 
YOUR AD IN THE 
BEACON JOURNAL 


CIRCULATION 
Evening, 157,856 
Sunday, 164,616 


POPULATION 
Metro. Area, 446,100 
Ret. Tr. Area, 578,300 


ONE LOW RATE 
Evening or Sunday 


Wienié 


YOU GET COMPLETE COVERAGE IN AKRON’S 
ONE BILLION FORTY MILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Akron’s ONLY newspaper gives you complete and exclusive 
access to Akron’s important Billion Dollar Market. Other com- 
parable markets require TWO papers to do the job. Akron’s one 


powerful newspa 


per, at one low cost, either Evening or Sunday, 


is a best buy for you. R-O-P Color available Daily or Sunday. 


STORY, SROCKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES - JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


| but in many ways as indispensable | 
as the sanitary pad.” There is 
Charles Blair Phillips, vp _ in) 
|charge of radio-tv, who is “Har-| 
|vard, affable, amiable, eminently | 


| 


| 


|presentable” and just window 
|dressing to impress “illiterate” 
| clients. 


| There is Fanny Frazer, ruthless, 
over-sophisticated copywriter on 
Salon of Beauty (known in the 
shop as the S. O. B. account), who 
|}walks out in the middle of the 
campaign to join the Democratic 
|party agency, stealing Blade 
| Reade’s big windup idea. 

And for the love interest, there 
is Flaire Daire, tv personality and 
'Blade Reade’s mistress. In Reade’s 
own words, “She’s quite a gal.” 

Fanny Frazer’s betrayal precipi- 
tates a crisis, but Blade Reade 
proves himself the resilient adman. 
At the tail end of the campaign, 
he comes up with the most 
colossal giveaway promotion in 
advertising history to help Candi- 
‘date Adams. 


|® As the election returns come in, 
|confirming the innate shrewdness 
of the ad mind, Reade points the 
| moral: 


“It’s the revolution. The con-| 


|'sumer. The poor, dumb, beat-up, 
oppressed, cheated, neglected, ig- 
'nored and humiliated consumer. 
|The stupid, unorganized, helpless, 
nameless, faceless, numberless 
/consumer. The ridiculous, 
‘falling clown, the almighty slob!” 

Although the setting is Madison 
Ave., Mr. Schneider insists that 


“The Golden Kazoo” is not about 


reviewers, he says: 

“When I sneaked out of the ‘ad- 
vertising’ business, I promised 
myself that never would I write 
one of those righteously wrathful 
books about the manifold sins of 
advertising. I have kept my prom- 
ise. ‘The Golden Kazoo’ is a book 
about politics in the era of the Ad 
| Mind, about economics at the Sen- 
| sible Slob level, a book about 
several more or less human beings; 
but it isn’t a book about advertis- 
ing.” 

Now retired in Ithaca, N.Y., Mr. 
Schneider formerly worked for 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt and Lennen & Mitchell. 
This is his first book. 


Hunter, Rasmussen to OAI 
Outdoor Advertising Inc., New 
York, has appointed Robert W. 
Hunter, formerly national sales 
representative of American Week- 
ly, an account executive and 
Howard B. Rasmussen, previously 
director of outdoor media of Geyer 
Advertising, director of industry 
relations, eastern division. Mr. 
Rasmussen, who will have charge 


prat-| 


of the organization’s relations with 


|member operating companies in 


the eastern half of the country, 
succeeds Joseph W. Pearson, who 
has resigned to go into business 
for himself. 


Shaw Promotes Hath Kemper 
John W. Shaw Advertising, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Hath Kemper 
director of television and radio. 
Mr. Kemper formerly was assist- 
ant television and radio director. 


MEREDITH Kado aud Tdhwison STATIONS 


affiliated with Better Homes and 
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Olin Mathieson 
Plans Integrated 


Aluminum Production 


New York, Jan. 31—The fast- 
growing aluminum industry got an 
added starter last week when the 
gargantuan Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. announced that it will 
invest $120,000,000 to build “the 
world’s first fully integrated alu- 
minum plant” in the Ohio River 
valley. 

Coal mined directly on the site, 
near Clarington, O., will provide 
the power for the plant. The loca- 
tion also will take advantage of the 
coal resources of West Virginia. 

The aluminum plant will have a 


Court Hits Yvonne's 
Infringement of 
Evyan Perfume Ads 
Cuicaco, Feb. 1—A U. S. dis- 
trict court judge h‘s ordered a lo- 


|cal perfume comp.iny to stop us- 
ing names simila’ to trademark 


‘Crunch & Des’ in 60 Cities 

| The newest series of the NBC 
|Film Division, New York— 
\“Crunch and Des”’—has_ been 
|sold in more than 60 markets. 
| Regional sponsors include Lucky 
|Lager beer (McCann-Erickson), 
|Regal beer (Talley-Embry and 
| Tracy-Locke Co.); Schmidt’s beer 
| (Al Paul Lefton Co.) and Pitts- 


/burgh Brewing Co. (Smith, Tay-|names establishe by Parfums 
lor & Jenkins). NBC Film reports|Evyan Inc., New York perfume 
that its 1955 sales were 20% | manufacturer. 


above those for 1954. Judge J. Sam 
injunction restrair 


from using the 


erry issued an 
ng Yvonne Inc. 


Payne Moves to Detroit 

Joseph D. Payne, who has been | Showers,” “Yvon«,” “Most Pre- 
with George P. Hollingbery Co.,|cious” or any other words confus- 
radio-tv station representative in ingly similar to the Evyan trade- 
New York, for five years, has been marks, “White Shoulders,” “Most 
named to head the company’s new 


Yvonne Inc. to destroy all stickers, 
circulars, 
to submit 


matter; the company 


proof of such destruction. The de-| 
fendant waived its right to ap-| 


Peal. 

CBS Makes Midwest Changes 
CBS Radio has made the follow- 

|ing changes in its midwestern sales 

|personnel. Bill Firman will head 

\the Detroit network sales staff, 


| with John E. Erickson Jr., former- 


names “White|ly of Free & Peters, succeeding | 


advertising materials, | 
labels, cartons, bottles and other | 


Johnstone Inc. Names 3 

Johnstone Inc., New York, new 
agency serving women’s consumer 
goods accounts (AA, Dec. 26), has 
|appointed Marion Ettinger Porter 
copy chief, A. Ross Gerson secre- 
‘tary and Harriet Moffatt assistant 
treasurer. Mrs. Porter and Mr. 
, Gerson formerly were with Morey, 
/Humm & Johnstone, and Miss Mof- 
fatt previously was with James B. 
| Sawyer Advertising Agency. 


him as a salesman in the Chicago} 
office. Chas. Harley, formerly of) 
Colgate-Palmolive, has been named 
director of merchandising of | 
WBBM. He succeeds Dan Martin, 


— BIGGEST — 
— BY THE MILLIONS — 


Rates & Data for the asking 


PUBLISHERS CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
9 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 


capacity of 60,000 tons a year— 
most of which will be consumed 


Detroit offices at 500 Griswold St. | 


The judge 


Precious” or “Evyan.” 
also 


instructed 


now a WBBM sales representative. 


SOOOPSOP POF OOSS 


by the metals division of Olin 
Mathieson. However, the company | 
said that “in view of the need for | 
flexibility, the corporation will be 
both a buyer and a seller of prime 
aluminum in order to keep the| 
fabricating facilities in balanced) 
supply.” 


® Olin Mathieson already is wide- | 
ly diversified in its operations, in- | 
cluding, among other things,!| 
Lentheric perfumes, Winchester | 
arms, Squibb drug products, in-| 
secticides and various chemical 
products for industrial use. The | 
company uses 11 advertising agen- | 
cies. 

Robert Cole resigned recently as 
director of advertising for Olin 
Mathieson to go to Kenyon & Eck- | 
hardt (AA, Jan. 9) and this posi-| 
tion is unfilled as yet. 


‘Reader's Digest’ Expands 
‘Troop’ Circulation 

The English-language “Troop”. 
edition of Reader’s Digest, pub-| 
lished in Tokyo, currently cir-| 
culated almost exclusively in 
Japan, Korea and Okinawa, will | 
expand its coverage to other areas | 
in the Far East and Western Pa-| 
cific, including the Philippines, | 
Guam-Saipan and Hong Kong, ef- | 
fective with the January issue. 
With the expanded circulation, | 
Reader’s Digest plans to raise its 
rates effective with the June, 1956, 
edition. 

The b&w page rate will go up 
from $225 to $300. Contracts | 
running beyond June, which are) 
received before March 15, will be) 
honored for all 1956 insertions at 
present rates. 


ORAVISUAL ALL PURPOSE 
PORTABLE EASEL 
Designed for use with large paper 
writing pads. Also ideal for showing 
turnover charts or cardboard charts. 
All aluminum construction. Folds up 

for easy carrying or storage. 
Many other models available. 
Write for free catalogue. 


ORAVISUAL CO. 
Box 609A _— St. Petersburg, 2, Fla. 


IN INLAND CALIFORNIA (ano wesTeRN NEVADA) 


(Sales Management’s 1955 Copyrighted Survey) 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA + Paul H. Raymer Co., National Representative 


delivers more 
for the money 


These inland radio stations, purchased as a unit, give you more 
listeners than any competitive combination of local stations . . . 
and at the lowest cost per thousand! 

In this mountain-ringed market, the Beeline serves an area 
with over 2% million people who spend more than $2% billion 
annually at retail. 


(SAMS and SR&D) 


On ate) 
SACRAMENTO 


BAKERSFIELD 
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Advertising Age FIRST IN 1955 TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE 
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Publication “B” =| 
1,388,968 Publication “C” 
1,087,667 f 


Publication “D” 
389,515 


Publication “E” 
266,630 
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1955 
| + 404,061 
Publication “B” | 
221% | 
. Publication “B” 
— 786,982 
i aS | | 
POSTWAR ADVERTISING 
% OF TOTAL LINAGE IN GAIN-AND-LOSS RECORD 
ALL 5 ADVERTISING PAPERS 1955 VS. 1946 
r % 
Advertising Age ADVERTISING LINAGE GAIN-AND-LOSS RECORD 1955 VS. 1954 
+ 277,977 
' 
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| Advertisers and Prine 


ee a ae a See e <te 2 - — _ 


Advertisers using the 5 General Advertising 
Publications elected to place more linage with 
Ad Age in 1955 than in 4 others combined 


14,543 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 


; (ABC average total paid postwar 
if period to 6/30/55) 


OO RS age Rye Ae 


1} Action speaks louder than words! 


In 1955, over 2200 concerns took action to promote the values of their 
media, markets and services to the great audience of buyers whose 
doors are ’most always open to see—and read with pleasure and profit 


: 
—their favorite advertising and marketing journals. ‘| 
1 ‘ 
These purveyors of what it takes to make advertising tick placed 3 Aaverts | 
6,299,846 lines of bell-ringing advertising in the five general ad Ps 17,28 
publications in 1955. And 50.3 per cent of this advertising, 3,167,066 :" (118.6%) ge “ia i 
Q lines, went to Advertising Age. Here is action—the consensus of opinion if " seen “8 “¢ 


43.263 


q which mirrors the values and “reasons-why” unique to Ad Age. (73.3 
PO 5 


d The reasons are few, but obviously, they must be good: 

ry e Basic of course, is the better mouse trap—tie vitality of an editor- 
ial service which has attracted the largest paid subscriber audience 
f (currently over 32,000) in the history of the advertising press. 


LARGEST POSTWAR | 
CIRCULATION GAINS 


(ABC average total paid end 1945 
for period 1946 through 6/30/1955) 


i e Even more important than numerical superiority of circulation, is 
| substantiation of quality and intensity of readership—significant 
: facts most clearly revealed by readership surveys. Survey after 
survey—44 in all—prove conclusively Advertising Age’s leadership 
in readership —that it is most able to get your sales message to the 
eyes that count most to you. 


e Although “fustest with the mostest,” Ad Age on one point is less. It 
maintains by far the lowest advertising rate in the field per column inch 
per 1,000 circulation, giving you more mileage per promotion dollar. 


A PubliceGien “2” 
BER : 


The swing to Advertising Age is accelerating—in circulation, in 
leadership in readership and in total advertising linage. Today, Ad 


Age is the standard of comparison—and by every yardstick! IT IS the 
big king-pin medium with the big selling power, offering you the big ca, 
value for your promotion dollars. ‘ 
i 
Advertising Age —_ 
‘ LOWEST ADVERTISING RATES eo 
200 E. ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO an On rpg 4 
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Syring and S. Dave Babbitt to its} 
Syring. Babbitt: Adds One Portland staff. Mr. Syring, for-| 


Pacific National Advertising merly assistant secretary of Pacific 
Agency has appointed Richard H. Power & Light Co., is director of 


public relations, and Mr. Babbitt, 
YOU'RE 


| previously with Ted Bates & Co., 


|New York, will supervise produc- 
| tion of tv programs for clients in 

IN MERIDEN- 

WALLINGFORD 


| the Portland, Seattle, Spokane and 
Conn. 


San Francisco offices. 

Pacific National’s San Francisco 
office has been named to handle | 
classified advertising for Louis F.| 
Dow Co. in seven western states. 
Dow is a national distributor of 
specialty products. 

Without The 

exec vp of Macfadden Publica- 

Why? Because Hartford | ions Inc. Bates also has named 

and New Haven newspapers Thomas B. Grimshaw, formerly 
ae + cy |with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
do not cover this rich 90,000 Osborn, an account executive, and 
area. Only The Record & Jour- Joseph Goodyear, previously pub- 
lic relations director of Gaynor, 


|Colman, Prentis & Varley, to its 
|press department. 


Pacific National Names 


Ted Bates Names Three 

Ted Bates & Co., New York, has 
appointed Herbert G. Drake a vp 
and account executive on the 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
account group. He formerly was a 
|vp of J. Walter Thompson Co. and 


nal does it. Ask for complete 
market data now! 


The Meriden 
RECORD & JOURNAL 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
Nations! Representatives: 
Gil . Nicoll & Ruth 


Aylin Names Three VPs 

| Aylin Advertising Agency, 
|Houston, has elected Robert A. 
|Lahr and Charles H. Lewis, both 
account executives, and Roger I. 
Helm, art director, vps. Mr. Helm 
also has been named head of the 


|creative department. 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


CONNOISSEURS—Friskies dog food's new ad campaign is featuring 
paintings like this one by Douglass Crockwell. Henry Arnest (left), 
general sales manager of Carnation Co., and W. C. Gray, advertis- 
ing manager for Friskies dog food, a product of the company’s 
Albers Milling division, admire Mr. Crockwell’s work. 
|division of Carnation Co. 
Albers Uses New James Bingham, Douglass 
San bt s |Crockwell, Harry Anderson and 
Dog Paintings in Austin Briggs created the dog 
H Sales paintings for the ads. Starting 
Drive for Friskies with January, the Friskies. series 
Los ANGELEs, Jan. 31—Friskies|will appear in a year-long four- 
dog foods starts the new year with color schedule of page ads in Life 
an ad campaign featuring original | and half-pages in American Week- 
paintings by four American artists, | ly, Better Homes & Gardens, Fam- 
and with introduction of a sister|ily Weekly, Look and Parade. 
product—Friskies cat food. Frisk-|Two-color insertions are sched- 
ies is a product of Albers Milling | uled for Family Circle and Every- 
| woman's Magazine. 

Friskies also sponsors the “Annie 
| Oakley” and “Waterfront” ty film 
|shows and plans to use local sales 
promotional programs to back up 
‘the national campaign. Friskies 
dog food is appearing in a new, 
|red package. 


° 
A '® Friskies cat food is being intro- 
duced in 22 markets in California, 
Arizona and Nevada. The intro- 


becouse 


Here, 186 people have a stake in producing 
the better plates for you. 126 are skilled 

photo engravers; forty work on the 
night shift. So call SU perior 7-7070 anytime! 


ed x‘ 
ei 


UPERIOR ENGRAVING 


CHICAGO'S — FOREMOST PHOTOENGRAVING AND 


|ductory newspaper campaign, 
| which started in mid-January, will 
run approximately six weeks. It 
|features a get-acquainted pack of 
| both 8 oz. and 15 oz. cans in three- 
|can packs; the purchase of two 
cans entitling the buyer to a third 
can for 2¢. 


McClatchy Advances Rhodes 

Raymond H. Rhodes, formerly 
|director of research of the Mc- 
Clatchy Newspapers and Mc- 
Clatchy Broadcasting Co., has been 
named assistant to the business 
| manager of the Sacramento Bee, a 
| new post. He is succeeded as direc- 
tor of research by O. J. Brightwell, 
| who has been an assistant in the 
|research department. 


‘COMPANY 
SU perior 7-7070 


OFFSET PLATEMAKING PLANT 


Sunbeam Holds Line 
on Price Margins 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31—Sunbeam 
Corp. has notified its dealers and 
distributors that it will not cut the 
prices of its small electrical ap- 
pliance line, or reduce the existing 
profit margins for dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

Sunbeam, however, announced 
that the price of its Junior Mix- 
master has been reduced from 
$19.95 to $18.95. The company also 
has kicked off a trade-in campaign 
which will permit a $3 allowance 
for any iron traded in on the pur- 
chase of a $17.95 steam iron. 

In the same letter to dealers and 
distributors, the company warned 
that the keeping of the historical 
profit margins will depend upon 
the selling performance of the 
dealers and distributors. 

“We recognize that recent com- 
petitive reductions in distributor 
and dealer margins, to accomplish 
lower list prices, may be a good 
thing,” the letter said in part. 
“Time will tell.” 


® Sunbeam’s decision is in contrast 
to recent actions by General Elec- 
tric. Just a month ago, GE an- 
nounced cuts in the retail prices of 
its small appliance line by as much 
as 30% (AA, Jan. 9). These reduc- 
tions cut dealers’ markups from an 
average of 364%2% to 324%%, and 
distributors’ markup from 15% to 
13%. 

Several weeks ago, the Toast- 
master products division of Mc- 
Graw Electric Co. announced that 
an across-the-board price reduc- 
tion on its appliances was “impos- 
sible,” but at the same time slashed 
the price of its largest selling 
toaster by 10% (AA, Jan. 9). 


Motorola Canada Pays Retail 
Salesmen $3 for Each TV Sale 


Motorola Canada Ltd. salesmen 
are making their rounds these days 
toting money bags full of new sil- 
ver dollars—in order to award re- 
tail salesmen $3 for each Motor- 
ola tv set sold. This “silver frolic 
promotion” started in January 
and will end March 31 when ten 
money-bag payments of $500 will 
be made to retail salesmen in each 
of ten areas across Canada. 

The campaign is being promoted 
through the appliance trade press, 
and regular mailings are going out 
to participating dealers. 


Transtilm Names Jess 

Everett M. Jess, formerly of 
Philip Boyer Organization, has 
joined Transfilm, New York, as an 
account executive in the compa- 
ny’s slide film division. 
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Coming 
Conventions 


Feb. 9. Associated Business Publications, 
annual midwest conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 17. Canadian Circulations Audit 
Board, annual meeting, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 

Feb. 17-18. Interstate Advertising Man- 
agers Assn. and Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., advertising conference, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Feb. 18-19. Missouri Newspaper Man- 
agement Conference, sponsored by the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, in cooperation with the Missouri 
Press Assn., Missouri Advertising Man- 
agers Assn. and Missouri Circulation 
Managers Assn., School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Feb. 24-25. Northwest Daily Press Assn., 
37th annual meeting, Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. 

Feb. 27-28. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
winter meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 27-28. New England Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn., winter meet- 
ing, Parker House, Boston. 

March 2. Associated Business Publica- 
tions, annual eastern conference, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

March 2-3. Midwestern Advertising 
Agency Network, first quarterly business 
meeting and competitive display, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

March 5-7. Packaging Assn. of Canada, 
annual convention, King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 10-14. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., 4th annual spring specialty 
show, Palmer House, Chicago. 

March 14-16. Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers, spring meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

March 22-24. Advertising Federation of 
America, Fourth District, annual conven- 
tion and southeastern advertising confer- 
ence, Orlando, Fila. 

April 4-6. American Public Relations 
Assn., 12th annual conference and 7th in- 
ternational public relations institute, Ho- 
tel Statler, Washington, D.C. 

April 8-12. National Business Publica- 
tions, spring meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

April 10-12. Point-of-Purchase Advertis- 
ing Institute, symposium and exhibit, Ho- 
tel Sheraton-Astor, New York. 

April 12-14. Southern California Adver- 
tising Agency Assn., 6th annual confer- 
ence, Oasis Hotel, Palm Springs. 

April 15-19. National Assn. of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 34th annual con- 
vention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

April 15-21. National Brand Names 
Week, Annual Brand Names Day dinner, 
April 18, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

April 19. Advertising conference spon- 
sored by the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

April 24-26. American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

April 26-28. American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies, 38th annual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

April 30-May 2. Assn. of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers, 4lst annual convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


this precision recorder 
fits in your pocket! 


of sight, out of mind—you get 
S all the facts 


| 37th annual 


May 6-8. Magazine Publishers Assn., 
meeting, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

May 7-8. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
of America, painted display conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 14-16. National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Assn., 26th annual convention, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland. 

May 14-17. First Advertising Agency 
Group, annual conference, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

May 20-23. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Assn., 34th annual conference, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 

May 24-27. A iated Busi Publica- 
tions, annual spring conference, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 3-6. National Sales Executives In- 
ternational Distribution Congress and 
Sales Equipment Fair, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

June 10-13. Advertising Federation of 
America, annual convention, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 20-22. American Marketing Assn., 
spring conference, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

June 24-28. American Newspaper Clas- 
sified Advertising Managers Assn., 36th 
annual convention, Long Beach, Cal. 

June 24-28. Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 53rd annual convention, Los An- 
geles. 

July 1-4. Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., summer meeting, Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 


Aug. 24-28. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 34th annual convention, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., annual convention and spe- 
cialty fair, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 23-25. Advertising Federation of 
America, Tenth District convention, 
Shamrock Hilton Hote!, Houston. 

Sept. 27. Magazine Publishers Assn., fall 
meeting, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 


N.Y. 

Oct. 1-3. Direct Mai Advertising Assn., 
annual convention, ‘'otel Statler, New 
York. 

Oct. 11-13. Penns !vania Publishers 


Assn., annual conven’ on, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelp) a. 

Oct. 15-16. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Drak. Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 15-16. Agricultu:.! Publishers Assn., 
annual convention, Chicago Athletic 
Assn., Chicago. 

Oct. 18-19. Audit Bu: cau of Circulations, 
42nd annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 22-23. Boston ‘onference on Dis- 
tribution, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Nov. 11-15. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
of America, Hotel Ambassador, Los An+ 
geles. 


Swank Sets Spring Campaign 
“The Elegance of Swank” will 
|be the theme for the spring cam- 


,paign of Swank Inc., New York, 
|for its men’s jewelry and leather 


| goods. “The international influence | 


|on American male attire” will be 
the theme reflected of the color 
|page ads scheduled in Collier’s, 
| Esquire, Life, Look, The Saturday 
|Evening Post and Sunday supple- 
|ments. Robert M. Marks & Co., 
New York, is handling. 


Sinclair Coal to Carter 

Sinclair Coal Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., a subsidiary of Peabody Coal 
Co., has appointed Carter Adver- 
tising Agency, Kansas City, to 
handle its advertising. Business 
publications, newspapers and di- 
rect mail in Sinclair’s five-state 
market area will be used. Potts- 
Woodbury (formerly R. J. Potts- 
Calkins & Holden) previously had 
the account. 


Anne Wood Appointed 
Anne Wood, formerly assistant 
editor of Baby Talk, has been ap- 


| of well-dressed men and its effect! 
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pointed promotion manager of 
Mutual Transportation Advertis- 
ing, New York. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Make Authentic Records 


You can check results promptly and base 
decisions on accurate facts with service by 


, 


tstasuoeen eer 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
BArcley 7-$37! 
165 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 


And to keep these records for reference 
we offer sturdy, handsome, indexed 


Loose Leaf File Books 


in two practicol sizes; rubber cement; 
plastic laminating if desired. 
BURRELLE‘’S 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street * New York 7. N. Y. 


How many New Yorkers 
who read The News ZO ON vacations? 


The number of News readers who gad about on holidays 
should bring a grateful gleam to the eyes of passenger agents, 
plane pilots, steamship magnates, resort operators, proprietors 
of gift shoppes and eating places, and manufacturers of 
automobiles, gasoline, tires and seat covers! As a matter of fact, 
News readers are the most and best customers in New York for 
almost everything. And if you are ambitious to do more business 
here, The News is your oyster. Most economical medium, too! 

If you’d like to know who buys what and spends the most 
money in this market, you should see the survey W. R. Simmons 
& Associates Research, Inc. made for us. Biggest, best conducted, 
most significant study of newspaper readers and their customer 
characteristics ever made, anywhere at any time, by anybody! 
It took 10,345 personal interviews, and cost us more than 
$150,000 to get the information. Ask your advertising agency 


The perfect ‘second memory”’ to save ye 
time and work—the world’s on/y pocket- 
sized, push-button precision recorder! 
Take it with you wherever you go. Re- 
cords everything—up to 4 urs on a 
single reel! Plays back, erases, rewinds— 
great for dictation, too, and only 28 ounces! 
Seid onty through authorized tranchised dealers 


For complete details, write: 
GEISS-AMERICA 
Dept. A.A.2, Chicago 45, III. 

ta Canada: imperial Typewriters of Canada, 416 McGill St, Mentrea! 2, Que. 


or any New York News office to show you 


“Profile of the Millions” 


THEN EWS, New Yorks’ Picture Newspaper... with more than 
twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America .. . 

220 East 42nd St., New York City . . . Tribune Tower, Chicago... 

155 Montgomery St., San Francisco...1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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In the past year 


190,000 went outside of U.S. 
120,000 went to Canada 
170,000 went to Florida 


100,000 went to Nassau & Suffolk 
90,000 went to the Adirondacks 
240,000 went to the Catskills 
130,000 Hudson River Valley 
110,000 other New York State 


140,000 went to Pennsylvania 
290,000 went to New Jersey 


190,000 went to New England States 
150,000 other Eastern States 
140,000 other U.S. States 

( The above figures refer to 4,780,000 

adult readers of The Daily News, 

who live in New York City and suburbs 
Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co. , Inc.) 
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PHOTO | 
REVIEW | 


Acers Panagos 
Woodward Aycock 


RETAIL CONFEREES—Discussion group leaders for the 22nd annual re- 
tail conference in Chicago of Scripps-Howard Newspapers talk it 
over with H. H. MacLean, director, retail advertising department, 
New York, They are Jerry Woodward, Columbus Citizen; W. F. 
Aycock, Birmingham News Co.; William Acers, Fort Worth Press; 
Herbert Tushingham, Memphis Publishing Co.; Charles Schwat, 
New York World-Telegram & Sun, and John Panagos, Washington 
Daily News. 


Tushingham 


LAUGHING WATERS—A bit of whimsy 

brightens life for Chicagoans. The 

paint job is the inspiration of Put- 

man Publishing Co., which added 

the face to the water tank atop its 

five-story building at 111 E. Dela- 
ware. 


BRRRRRRR—Ohleen Dairy Co., in the chilly city of Minneapolis, took 

pity on its barely-clad outdoor infant, “Diaper Dan,” and took 

measures. Ohleen and General Outdoor Advertising Co. winterized 
Dan with 7’ booties, 6 mittens and 3’ ear muffs. 


THERE’S ALWAYS SEX 
—Golding Deco- 
rative Fabrics, 
New York, ran 
this page ad for 
its fabrics in 
Retailing Daily— 
the first of a con- 
tinuing series, the 
company says. 


SF a al) it 
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RULE Ne Py ee ee 


Headline reads: 
“Try the line of 


CLEAN-UP—Church & Dwight is 
pushing the use of its sal soda con- 


; 7) <) - a centrated as a cleaning aid along 
qN Bers FN Clade bs cl Gold. least resistance. MOVING GREETING—These greeting cards for youngsters walk with with the usual mops and brooms. 
G ons TAD Niele age pe ah Pe. &- , George N. Kahn the aid of a rubber-band motor. The new Hallmark card folds flat Display materials available to gro- 

ees "ea «Co. is the agency. for mailing, can be assembled to form a little mother with baby cers include posters, display cards 


in arms, or a snappy cowboy. They cost 50¢. and shelf talkers. 


FOR CHARITY—“The Forward Look,” presented by the Junior League 

of San Francisco to raise funds for community service projects, 

was promoted with this red, white and black outdoor poster donated 

by Foster & Kleiser. Shown before the bulletin are Mrs. Gordon 

Mallatratt, president of the Junior League, and Mrs. William R, 
Knapp, general chairman of the production. 


Bambrick Pryor Pardoll Dube 


recently returned the show to CBS Radio after a 
brief layoff; Chet Young, CBS; William Bambrick, 
Roger Pryor and Arthur Pardoll, all of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, and Richard Dube, Lever Bros. 


Miss Young Chet Young 


BIRTHDAY Giri—“Aunt Jenny” (now played by Agnes 
Young) has a lot of help in New York celebrating 
her 19th anniversary as a network radio attraction. 
Her friends are George Zachary, Lever Bros., which 
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ie gist ae Philadelphia 


There’s been a revolution in Philadelphia—and Philadelphians are 
enchanted. The old Daily News has been transformed. And the 
new NEwSs is giving the Quaker City a journalistic vigor it hasn’t 
experienced in long, dull years. 

Philadelphians are rubbing their eyes as they discover in their own 
town a newspaper that speaks out with clarity, power and wit 
on issues, men and meanings. Philadelphians of all parties are 
applauding the brilliant political cartooning of Jerry Doyle, the 
best-written news and feature stories in town, highly quotable 


Represented by: REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
New York * Chicago * Detroit * Syracuse + Atlanta 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Philadelphia 


columns that run the gamut from Earl Wilson to Bishop Sheen, 
from Sylvia Porter to Max Lerner. 


When it comes to newspapers in Philadelphia, look at all three. 
You'll see why the NEws audience is so loyal and responsive. You’ll 
see, too, why space buyers, local and national, are giving us such 
mountainous linage* gains. Reader loyalty plus supreme visibility. 
In our sparkling tabloid pages, we couldn’t bury you if we izied: 
and when your ads are seen they sell. “See the bright difference” 
in the all-new NEws. It pays off in sales! 


PHILADELPHIA DAILY 


“NEWS: 


* Gain 1,177,372 lines (over 1,777 pages) 12 Months 1955 
Total Daily Advertising Media Records 
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The 
Texas Catholic 
Official Publication 
of the 
Diocese of Dallas - Ft. Worth 
for complete market info call 
Catholic Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau 
Grand Central Terminal Bld 


New York 17, MUrray Hill 6-7671 | 


Meyers Joins ‘Playboy’ 

Ellis W. Meyers has been ap- 
pointed eastern advertising man- 
lager of Playboy, Chicago. Mr. 
| Meyers, who will headquarter in| 
|New York, was formerly president | 
of Playbill Inc. 


Cathedral Square 


The Catholic 


HERALD CITIZEN} 


is the SECOND LARGEST Catholic dioce- 
san weekly in America, with 131,000 home- 
delivered circulation, and the THIRD LARGEST 
newspaper of any kind in prosperous Wisconsin. 


CATHOLIC HERALD CITIZEN 


Milwaukee 1 


ilies is $4,602, compared with $3,-_ 


| tutions 


The Catholic Press: It Reaches a Big 
Market, but Selling Ads Is a Problem 


| Catholic instruction. 
A statistical sampling like this) 
| might indicate an abundant flow of 
advertising revenues into the cof- 
@ More than 37,800 Catholic insti-| fers of some 130 Catholic newspa- 
(schools, convents, hos-| pers, 62 consumer and 56 business 
pitals, churches and so on) spend/|and professional magazines that | 
an estimated $1 billion annually. | accept advertising. Yet, next May, | 
Other aspects of the market in-|when the Catholic Press Assn.| 
clude the following: | meets in annual convention in Dal- | 
1. 313,650 Catholic weddings) las, delegates will attend one ses- 
took place in 1954. | sion on advertising that is already 
2. The eating habits of Catholics | lugubriously titled “Nobody Knows 
are regulated by church law about|the Troubles We Have.” 
95 days a year—when they “must! 
buy fruit, juices, fish, spaghetti, 
soups and eggs in greater quanti- | 
ties.” 
3. The Catholic population gen-| But advertising has for some 
erally conforms to that of the total | time been recognized as the No. 1 
population; upwards of 6,000,000 | Catholic press problem. One study 


(Continued from Page 2) 


556, the national average. 


Long-Time Problem 


young people are currently under | Of the situation, by James F. Kane, | 
|veteran advertising sales repre-. 


Has 


Your Business, Too! 


HERE’S HOW TO SELL TODAY... BUILD FOR 


sentative, pointed out: 
“The question at issue is this: 
/Can Catholic newspapers convince 
/American big business of the ad-| 
'vertising worth of the Catholic) 
/market in the next five years? Un- | 
|less they can, the revenue will not 
'be available to support the vast! 
|expansion needed in our press for) 
‘the future.” 
Mr. Kane’s analysis, published | 
by the Messenger of the Sacred) 
| Heart, continues: 
| “Though Catholics are certainly 
the target of over $1.5 billions 
worth of advertising, the major 
advertisers can reach Catholics in| 
| 


‘The Catsup Eaters 
| New York, Feb. 2—Perhaps the 
biggest single attention-getter for | 


“the Catholic market” in 1955 was} 
a spread run by the Chicago Trib- 
une in which that newspaper un- 


Dat 4 ee A 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


Advertising Taboos 

New York, Feb. 2—Many 
Catholic publications exclude 
liquor linage, but accept 
wine and beer. Many bar 
political copy and “internal 
medicants.” One paper ex- 
cludes “free offers except 
when ‘free’ is fully ex- 
plained so that our readers 
are not misled.” A paper in 
Oklahoma won't accept oil 
advertising. 


ket to national advertisers. This 


|group was launched by Mr. Kane 


and several other representatives. 


|But some of the top papers with- 


drew their support after two years, 


‘and the resultant holes in circula- 


tion coverage would have proved a 
stumbling block for Catholic News- 
paper Representatives. The CNR 
might have continued, regardless, 
had enough money been forthcom- 
ing from member papers. 


® Then, last fall, 31 newspapers 
launched a new cooperative adver- 


Lad 


TOMORROW ... INFLUENCE FAMILY BUYING... 


For long-term results, advertise in the YouNG Catwouic Mes- 
SENGER, the current affairs weekly that reaches “live” buyers 
of teoday—and of tomorrow, too. Here are over 650,000 junior 
high school boys and girls (ages 11-15) who have a hand 
in your business—yet cannot be reached through any other 
medium. This is the way to precondition your future cus- 
tomers. By advertising in the YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER—a 
periodical that commands an acceptance ordinary magazines 
cannot hope to cachieve—you also cover most of the 9,500 
Catholic schools of this country. Note the list of firms that 
acknowledge these facts by advertising regularly. 


Circulation Reflects Growth of Dynamic Consumer Group 


Rapid and steady growth has consistently characterized the 
YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER’S circulation—especially in 
the last five years. The A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement for June 
30, 1955, shows a six-month average net paid circulation of 
645,831. By the Dec. 16, 1955 issue, the publisher reported a 
circulation of 696,673. Contract advertisers have steadily en- 
joyed a bonus circulation, an average of 20 per cent over the 
guarantee. See chart below. Used as a classroom text, the 
YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER also has take-home appeal 
that guarantees plus readership. 


BONUS CIRCULATION 


Chort shows guoranteed poid and bonus circulation 


since 1944 
Guorantee March 16, 1956—650,000 


oa 
ss 


For Facts on This Market—Our Youth Market Survey, the third 
study of its kind in the last six years, reveals the latest research 
facts... young people's influence on family buying . . . what 
boys and girls themselves buy . . . their preferences . . . their in- 
terests and habits. Write for your copy of Today's Youth. 


The Young Catholic MESSENGER | 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. * 38 West Fifth Street - Dayton 2, Ohio 


Nelson J. Peabody, Advertising Counsel, 276 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y.~18 Maugus Ave., Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


es ‘Vy Bet Pi cae ra : 


Sales Target! 


\derlined some market opportuni- 
‘ties represented by Chicago Cath-| 1,559,673 homemakers 
‘olics. | mean millions in sales! 


Besides running in the Tribune | 


also ran in Drug Trade News, Food | America’s No. 1 Purchasing Agent! 
Field Reporter, Printers’ Ink, Sales, No wonder—especially in this selec- 


Catholics Eat More Catsup in) 
March,” the ad’ said: “Almost| 
everybody in Chicago uses catsup, 
but research proved that 2,568,000 
|Catholics in metropolitan Chicago 
|are by far the biggest catsup-con- 
/suming group. Therefore the Trib- 
lune catsup calculators concluded | 
‘that catsup sales go down in No- 
|vember because that’s when so 
much turkey is eaten (much of it 
without catsup). And sales go up 
in March because that’s the Lenten 
| season when Catholics eat so much 
\fish and seafood...” 


the same way they reach their non- 
Catholic neighbors. . . It is true 
that Catholics do read advertising 
in general media. But Catholics 
‘are demonstrably bigger-than-av- 
erage customers and better pros- 
|pects. The bigger customer tradi- 
|tionally gets more advertising 


tive market of larger-than-average 


Management and Wall Street} o.. 
families! 
Journal. i Aethien niall all on ohh 
| Headlined “Why Do Chicago | Advertise and sell to is respon- 


sive market through the two nation- 
al weeklies these growing families 
want .. . Our SuNpAy VisrToR and 
THe Recister—two established na- 
tional weeklies they read, they be- 
lieve in, they RESPOND to! 

All we ask is the opportunity to 
show you how easily you can prove 
the worth of this unsung market. 
You've got the merchandise; we've 
got the vehicle . . . let's get them 
moving together! 


1,559,673 


WEEKLY CIRCULATION 


|because advertising is always a 
| percentage of sales. The higher the 
sales, the more advertising they | 
| command. 

| 


'8 “There is only one way an ad-| 
vertiser can give the selective 
Catholic family market the extra 
advertising it deserves economical- 
ly, and that is by advertising to 
them in Catholic newspapers. The | 
Catholic family is worth more to 
advertisers, and Catholic newspa- 
pers are the sole means for giving 
the Catholic family selectively the 
extra advertising service its extra 
‘economic power deserves.” 

In an attempt to boost their na- 
tional advertising revenues, 43 di- 
ocesan newspapers got together in 
1952 and set up an organization 
which would sell the Catholic mar- 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


CD Bertolet Co, ne 
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pray SORES Re ast a oye 


Hallmark of the Catholic home 
..the CATHOLIC PRESS! 


subscribe now! 


PRESS MONTH—To celebrate Catholic Press Month this month, Cath- 
olic Press Assn. prepared this picture to use as a poster and edi- 
torial cut and probably in institutional advertising. 


tising project called the Catholic 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 
Unlike its predecessor, Catholic 
Newspaper Representatives, the 
bureau makes no sales calls per se; 
its activities are largely confined 
to providing an information serv- 
ice on the Catholic market. 

Heading up the bureau, which 
currently represents 35 papers, is 
Thomas F. Murphy, director of 
Catholic Magazine Representatives. 
Present plans call for the bureau to 
be backed by a promotional cam- 
paign that includes two direct 
mailings to agencies annually, and 
monthly space in a trade publica- 
tion. 


® A major aim of the bureau is to} 


develop an effective education and 
sales program. Gerald M. McCue, 
advertising manager of the Cath- 
olic Press Union Inc. and a mem- 
ber of a three-man publishers 
advisory committee which repre- 
sents publishers in the bureau, 
says: 

“Our progress in general adver- 
tising linage has been slow, mainly 
for two reasons: 

“1. Because of slowness in de- 
veloping a _ collective, consistent 
education and sales program. 

“2. Because of a risk which some 
advertisers imagine they will run 
if they use a denominational 
medium. 

“Through CNAB we are partly 
rectifying the first problem. And 


ST rhiltony 


MESSENGER 


THE CATHOLIC 
FAMILY MAGAZINE 
REACHES 345,000 
FAMILIES 


Helps decide their purchases of 

Food and Clothing 

Home Improvements 

Household Appliances 

Furniture and Fixt 

Decorations and Upkeep 

and = . 

Vacations and Transportation 

Books and Cultural Advantages 

Insurance and Investments 

Religious Goods and Vocations 

WRITE TODAY [errs infermetion 

Sample and 

Mail all inquiries, orders, copy and cuts to 

our National Advertising Representative 


Angela M. Crawley & Staff 
Dept. 6 28 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


ca et. 


Tel. HArrison 7-7176 


education that there are no ‘Cath- 
olic’ dollars, but exceptional op- 
portunities for making the univer- 


Bulletin, Cleveland, 92,379. 


tively. 


Circulation Leaders in the Catholic Field 


New York, Feb. 2—Leading Catholic publications, rated on 
basis of paid circulation, according to latest available figures: 
New World, Chicago, 198,000; Catholic Herald Citizen, Mil- 
waukee, 131,000; Tablet, Brooklyn, 105,121; Michigan Catholic, 
Detroit, 103,012; Advocate, Newark, 96,881; Catholic Universe 


The national and 34 diocesan editions of the Register, Denver, 
have 797,320 subscribers; Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
(national and |1 diocesan editions), 762,353. These two are sold 
as a combination, with a weekly circulation of 1,559,673. 

Top magazines are Columbia, 846,608; Catholic Digest, 746,- 
500; Young Catholic Messenger, 645,831; Extension, 474,013. 

Non-paid le:der is Mission, with 1,125,000 readers, followed 
by Novena Nvtes, with 847,061. The “intellectual” weeklies, 
America and Commonweal, boast 30,152 and 21,519, respec- 


sal dollar more easily by use of 
Catholic media, will eventually 
eliminate the other.”’ 


® Still another problem the church 
press encounters in its efforts to 
achieve sizable national billing is 
the spotty local cooperation in 
merchandising the national linage 
it does get. This, in most instances, 
is traceable to the prevalence of 


slender staffs. Another problem is 
the varying quality of professional 
press work between papers. 

Again, local advertising is much 
more tangible to advertising man- 
agers of Catholic papers. The rea- 
son, often, is that the ad manager 
stands to share no commission on 
linage which has already provided 
a national representative with 20%. 

The national advertising prob- 


LAHUESI 


effective follow 


PUBLISHED BY THE KNIG 


Catholic Magazine 
Circulation 
in the World! 


1a 


HTS OF COLUMBUS 3 


R. W. McCarney 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Advertising Of 


1714 Walnut S¢. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa 
Kingsley 6.3640 ’ 


New York 17 


7 N, 
MUrr oy Hill 7.555 ] sb 


63 


35 SCIO ST. ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


AN ABC 


Newspaper 
OF OVER 


53,000 


Paid Subscribers 


15% 


of ali Rochester 
area Catholic 

families are 

regular readers! 


ALL 


HOME 
DELIVERED 
by Mail 
Every Friday 
Morning ! 
=S= 
AS AN 
ADVERTISER 
YOU REACH 


40% of Your 
Gross Sales 


51% of the 
Entire School 
Age Market! 


—_ 6 — 


60°% of the 
Entire Market 


for 
Weddings 


60% of the 
Baby 
Market! 


in Rochester, New York! 
One of the Nations 
Highest Ratings for 
Industrial Earnings 


Write for Brochure 
ABC Data To 
Catholic Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau 
Representative 
Grand Central Terraina!l Building 
OR 


35 Scio St. Rochester 4, N, Y. 
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Hones 


Named America’s best 
Catholic newspaper 
four years in a row. 


EXCEPTIONAL MARKET... 
Catholic population 
over 634,000. Birth 

balance of population. Share of 

anoual retail sales $781,541,000. 
AB0) ered, 99% annual sub- 
scriptions. Net-paid, 6 

months ending June 

1952 when present rates went 

into effect. 

REFRESHING AD 

More reading matter 
per page than any 
other Cleveland news- 
LONG AD LIFE... 

8 editorial features are 
reference “musts” 
home for a week. 
ADVERTISER 
ACCEPTANCE. . . 


rate 49% higher than 

Over 99% mail deliv- 
30, 1955, 92,379. Up 15% since 

VISIBILITY .. . 

paper. 

keep each issue in the 

Substantial, every- 


in issue linage by Cleve- 

Cos" land's department 

ou, stores proves selling 
@*" power. 


Write direct or call CNAB, New York 
City, MU 6-7671 for rates, more com- 
plete circulation and market specifics. 


*Offered in combination with 
Catholic Chronicle, Toledo and 
Catholic Exponent, Youngstown 
—over 155,000 circulation — for 
reduced-rate-coverage of North- 
ern Ohio where 24rds of 
Ohio's Catholics live. 


OF 


UNIVERSE 
BULLETIN 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


lems of the Catholic press were 
underscored some months ago, 
when every bishop in the U.S. re- 
ceived a free copy of the “Catholic 
Press Directory” together with a 
| letter that said in part: 

'# “In sending this ‘Directory’ free 
to some 6,250 national advertisers, 


this collection of facts [about the | 


| Catholic market] was singled out 
for their attention... the impres- 
sive story of size and sales poten- 


tial in these facts will help break | 


down at least some of the resistance 
|of these people to advertising in 
‘religious’ publications. 
| “Preparing printed promotion of 
‘this kind is a vital part of the task, 
|since many of 
| simply are not aware of the pur- 
|chasing power of American Cath- 
| olics as individuals, parents and 
| representatives of Catholic institu- 
| tions. 
| “But promotion is not enough by 
itself. Needed is the kind of on-the- 
scene ‘selling’ that can be done 
only by Catholic buyers in the gro- 
cery store, department store, etc. 
These retail proprietors must be 
made to realize that Catholics are 
most inclined to buy those prod- 
ucts they see advertised in their 
own Catholic publications. 
‘...There is little expectation 
that Catholic publishers will secure 
the additional revenue they seek 
without this active participation 
by our lay people in the market 
place.” 


® Others believe the major prob- 
lem involves repetition. Ralph 
Gibler of the Gibler Advertising 
Service, St. Joseph, Mo., wrote the 
Catholic Journalist, organ of the 
| Catholic Press Assn., to say: 
| “If Catholic publishers and their 
|advertising representatives will 
|repeat and repeat and repeat these 
facts [contained in the Catholic 
| Press Directory] to advertisers and 
|agencies, the Catholic press should 
|be rewarded with a much larger 
| share of the national advertisers’ 
| dollars.” 


The Parish Plan 


the advertisers | ' 


Catholic Dioceses Fan Out 


From Metropolitan Centers 


Coverage of Diocesan Newspapers Often Exceeds 
| Daily Newspapers Metropolitan and Suburban Coverage 


tg 


Reader Interest 
and Loyalty Account 
for Growth of 
Catholic Publications 


Chan shows evidence of Commnucus growth 
on curculation, 2 constant flow of new Carho 


Ic publications Today slightly more than 
FREMONT 190 of these newspapers and magazines carry 
BOWLING * advertising fo thei readers across the nation 
DEFIANCE GREEN These publicarioms are listed ia his Drrex 
a - tory convementiy grouped for easy relerence 
& TIFFIN 
pe ga 
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NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 1975-54 


CATHOLIC PUBLICATIONS IN THE U.S. — 
LATIC 


economaal rates ay anabie 19 ( 


DIRECTORY DATA—Reproduced above 
from the current edition of the 


papers—eligible for membership. 
It involved the parish-wide plan, 
and seeking ABC recognition of 
subscriptions previously ignored 
for auditing purposes. 


® The parish plan is an annual 
all-out effort to sign every family 
up for a subscription. Subscriptions 
not paid for by individual families 
at the end of the drive are paid by 
the parish. Funds for this purpose 
may be forthcoming from a month- 
ly collection, or other method of 
subsidy okayed by the pastor of 
the church. New “parish plan” 
subs usually go at a discount;| 
parishioners, for example, may get! 
a $3 sub for $2 during the drive. 
ABC papers usually get the sub- 
scriber to sign and date the partic- 
ular blank used, to meet require- 
ments as an order form. ABC 


A large step toward reaching 
national advertisers came early in 
1954, when the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations voted acceptance of a 
proposal to make Catholic diocesan 
newspapers—among other religious 


Everybody’s 


talking 
about... 


ee 


Voice of St. Jude 


The National Catholic Monthly 
with 135,000 Subscribers 
in 48 States 
For sample copy and rate card, write: 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
221 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
ALLAN E. SHUBERT COMPANY 
3818 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Religious Media Study 

New York, Feb. 1—A 
Publishers’ Adclub research 
report on religious media has_ |) 
just been completed and is 
available for $25 from 
George H. Lovitt, care of | 
Franklin Spier Inc., 232 |) 
Madison Ave. | 

About 350 Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish publica- |) 
tions are reported on in the || 
survey. Circulation facts, ed- |) 
itorial interests, advertising 
rates and other data are 
given for the magazines and 
newspapers. 


papers, at the moment, incidental- 
ly, total 50 diocesan weeklies, two 
national newspapers and three 
Canadian publications. Nine maga- 
zines are also ABC. 


® Gradually, as ad managers of 
the Catholic press reach out for 
additional national linage they 
meet with the necessity for telling 
the “Catholic market” story to 
potential buyers. So far, research 
has been on the scanty side. But 
there are several studies that me- 


GE teres Soles in Excess of $100 Mullion 
[_] tereit Setes $50 te $99.9 Million 
[_] teteit Sotes $25 10 $49.9 Million 
[__] Reteit Sates $10 10 $24.9 Mittion 


Directory. The page at left shows coverage that di- 


dia buyers would find worth while. 
These include the “The Catholic 
Market and Buying Power,” an 
analysis of a national survey made 
iby Our Sunday Visitor and The | 
Register; “Third Youth Market 
Survey,” covering buying habits 
‘and brand preferences of young 
people, among other things, made 
by the Young Catholic Messenger,| 
and “A Study of Readers of il 
ber Papers of the California- 
Nevada Catholic Newspaper Al-| 
liance.” 

These and other studies fill a 


! 


other protexswonals 


ment im the huge € 


oF just» pare of v 


ADVERTISERS can be selec 
uling Catholx puble ari 


relgrous, educators, dox 
che mma: 
contract for services, marer 
atholn iastirutioma 
marker. whether they are 
reaching the mar ronal Cachobs family marke 


These are reasons why more and more ad 

vernsers are finding « pays ro sell Carhobics 

in thew own Catholic press Take « look at 
‘ 


m whed 


ans. whether their 


wwerewed on 


are two pages 
Catholic Press 


number of gaps in the market pic- 


ture, but there is little or no infor- 
mation available from any source 
about total national linage appear- 
ing in Catholic newspapers or 
magazines. Nor has anyone even 
an informed guess as to the rev- 
enues individual newspapers and 
magazines take in from national 
sources. 


® The list of current national ad- | 
vertisers is not extensive. It in- 
cludes several book publishers (in- 
cluding Doubleday), Chartreuse | 
liqueur, Ford dealers, 
Brothers wines, Geritol, 


Christian | 
Paper- | 


ocesan papers offer in both metropolitan and subur- 
ban areas; the one at right charts the circulation 
growth of Catholic publications. 


Mate and Old Gold cigarets. Old 
Gold has been in the Catholic 
press so long that it is tagged— 
quite unofficially—in some quar- 
ters as “the Catholic cigaret.” 

The Catholic press outlook, both 
for regional and national advertis- 
ing, is rather bullish. The belief is 
that newspapers and magazines 
| will get better and better, and that 
|the doctrine of the “selective sell” 
will win out, in time. 

“The smaller producer,” said 
|the Catholic Journalist some 
months ago, “is more concerned 
today about being swallowed up 
by his bigger competitors than ever 


AY, ign 


THE INFLUENCE twat motivates 


THE BUYING HABITS OF 
375,000 CATHOLIC FAMILIES EACH MONTH 


The SIGN is a member of ‘@: Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Address Frank R. Magnin, Advertising Manager 


National Catholic Magazine 


The Market of Markets 


ADVERTISE 
YOUR PRODUCT 


SIGN 


ONLY 


$1.65 Per Page 
Per Thousand 


READER LOYALTY BEYOND COMPARE 
BUILDS DEMAND FOR YOUR 
PRODUCT AS NOTHING ELSE CAN 


CALL YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE DATA, 
RATE CARD 


AND SAMPLE COPY. 


Twas 


UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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before. He is worried about his 
place in the competitive market 
and is looking for new sales areas. 

“If he can fairly be shown that 
the Catholic consumer market, in 
terms of its size and purchasing 
strength, deserves his attention 
and cultivation, he may be gotten 
over the hurdle of advertising in 
‘religious’ media. 


® “There also are indications that 
‘selective’ selling, both of the cus- 
tomer-classification and geograph- 
ical-area types, has already caught 
the fancy of many larger manufac- 
turers. Most revealing is their 
practice of organizing district sales 
forces into semi-autonomous or- 
ganizations, responsible for their 
own overhead, personnel, promo- 
tion, advertising and sales ex- 
penses. 

“A characteristic of this change- 
over is the enlargement of district 
promotional and publicity staffs, 
designed to promote a new iden- 
tity for these district groups as 
‘local’ companies. .. In their efforts 
to become a part of the local scene, 
these district groups might be used 
as another pressure point in bid- 
ding for more cooperative adver- 
tising on the local level.” 


8 What all of this boils down to is 
something like this: Circulation | 
problems, generally, are little ones; 
the local advertising picture for | 
most publications is fairly good; 
editorial content (not under dis- 
cussion here) provides Catholics | 
with material unavailable else-| 
where; national advertising can 
stand considerable jacking up. 

The market for national and. 
regional advertisers seems ready | 
and waiting; Catholic “loyalty” to! 
Catholic publications is a consider- | 
able talking point. The next five 
years may provide the “tell” on the 
currently cautious relationship be-| 
tween the Catholic press and) 
national advertisers. 


a Although quite a few Catholic 
publications registered advertising 
linage gains in 1955, actual figures 
are not available for most of them. 
Both Columbia and Extension, 
national Catholic publications 
whose linage is measured by 
Publishers Information Bureau, 
showed page and linage gains in 
1955 as compared with 1954. 
According to PIB figures, Co-| 
lumbia had 113 pages in 1955, com- 
pared with 61.6 pages the previous 


\ VS pers 


RACE YOUR AD TO 
THE CATHOLIC BOY 


WE'VE BEEN HAPPY TO SERVE: 
Lionel Trains 
Pennsylvania Athletic Goods 
Winchester Rifles 
Louisville Sluggers 
Chemcraft 
Thompson Brothers’ Boats 
Hy Speed Roller Skates 
Delta Bike Lights 


Net paid circulation, 6 mos. avg. 
82,164 (sworn 12-31-55) 
Adv. Mgr. - John H. Wilson 


THE CATHOLIC BOY 


investors in many instances. 


Random Notes on the Catholic Press 


New York, Feb. 2—Oldest Catholic weekly in the U. S. is the 
Boston Pilot, over 125...The Tidings, Los Angeles, 
its 60th anniversary last June to a $400,000 plan:...To run 
linage in all 104 diocesan newspapers, an adve 
have to place as many as 55 different orders... Bu 
olic Newspaper Advertising Bureau represents 35 
California-Nevada Catholic Newspapers represe! ‘s 
gional groups like the West Coast one may spring 
agencies a single insertion order and a single billi 
as well as statistical studies of the regions...M 
get $3 and up per year’s sub... 
$4, and one gets $5...New World, Chicago, with 
culation, carried 813,595 agate lines of display 
208,378 agate lines of classified in 1954...A nu 
pers, long published on Friday and Saturday, have 
to Thursday publication to snare weekend shox 
particularly from local supermarkets, which are su' 


moved on 


tiser might 
new Cath- 
»apers; and 

5... Re- 
p, to offer 
operation, 
st weeklies 
', 14 charge 
iggest cir- 
idvertising, 
iber of pa- 
switched 
ing linage, 
stantial ad 


Ten papers get $3.: 


year, and 47,509 lines as compared | 1955 as compared 
with 42,390 lines in 1954. The page} in 1954. Its 1955 lin 
and linage discrepancy is due to| compared with 165 


the fact that the magazine de- 
creased its page size in December, 


1954, from 680 lines to 420 lines. | 


Extension had 261.7 pages in 


ith 240.6 pages 
ige was 180,083 
533 lines in ’54. 


Old Monastery to Keene 
Old Monastery Co., Seattle, pro- 
ducer of Three Star vodka, sold in 


Washington and Montana, and dis-; 


tributor of UDL Canadian whisky, 


sold in Washington and Oregon, | 


j}has appointed Keene & Keene, 
| Seattle, to handle its advertising. 
|A six-week newspaper campaign 
|} has been launched in daily papers 
in Seattle, Portland, Billings, 
|Great Falls, Helena and Butte. 
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The Witness 
Official Publication of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, lowa 
for complete market info call 
Catholic Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
N. Y. 17, MUrray Hill 6-7671 


EVERY WEEK 350,000 CATHOLICS 
IN LOS ANGELES READ 


THE TIDINGS 


Largest A.B.C. paid circulation of any 
weekly newspaper in California. 
78,503 A.B.C. 


© One schedule nill tell! 
THE TIDINGS 


1530 W. 9TH STREET 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Most people “Remember the Alamo,” but... 


NOTRE DAME 9, INDIANA 


People can’t be expected to remember where your 
dealers are located. National Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories is 
the easy economical way to direct them. 


With Trade Mark Service, your trade-mark or 
brand name is displayed and the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of your dealers listed under 
it. You can buy the service ‘‘tailor-made’’ to cover 
certain city markets, state areas, or the nation. 


Call the Trade Mark Service Representative at 
the local telephone business office. He has facts 


and figures that will be 


of interest. 


Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more sales for your dealers. 
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Youre for 
the acking... 


BIGGEST slice 
of the nations 
BEST market 


CATHOLIC 


e 


and 
Delaware 
Valloy 


one BIG Catholic 
family spent 
$646,493,380* 
for products 
and services 


in 1955 


The advertising columns of 
THE MONITOR provide a 
gateway to a daily Catholic 
family spending of nearly 
$2 million. 

Nearly 80% of the more 
than 100,000 Catholic 
families in America’s new 
“gold coast" are paid sub- 
scribers to THE MONITOR 
...a great family newspa- 
per. 

*Based on direct ratio to 
total spendable income for 
this market as reported by 


Standard Rate and Data 
**Consumer Markets 1955." 


PRINCIPAL CITY MARKETS 


¢ Asbury Park 

¢ Burlington 
Carteret 

Long Branch 
New Brunswick 
Perth Amboy 
Phillipsburg 
Princeton 

Red Bank 
Trenton 


i ae 


Centennial Tests Pancake 
Mix with Children’s Contest 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, is running a test campaign 
—a coloring contest—in the Puget 
Sound area. The contest, pushing | 
Centennial pancake and waffle | em 
mix, offers youngsters 40 Schwinn | ©'***fication 
English-type bicycles and _ five | Retail (total) 


Newspaper Advertising Linage | 
December, 1955 


Media Records Report for 52 Cities 


b ber Per Cent Janvary-December 
1955 1954 Change 1955 1954 


149,280,793 146,990,683 + 1.6 1,531,106,731 1,441,001,667 + 63 


Per Cent 
Change 


D D. 


General Electric portable tv sets | Dept. Stores ...... 56,296,626 55,946,391 + 0.6 574,509,989 544,824,224 + 5.4 
as prizes. | General _............ 27,128,333 26,038,016 + 4.2 376,200,504 358,040,062 + 5.1 

The test campaign uses 1,000- | Avtomotive cesgeene 12,568,181 8,073,589 +55.7 191,033,688 143,015,007 +33.6 
line, two-color newspaper ads plus | Financial _............ 3,420,822 3,2174649 + 63 40,593,286 36,346,557 +11.7 
television and point of purchase Tete! display ....192,398,129 184,319,937 + 4.4 2,138,934,209 1,978,403,293 + 8.1 
material in supermarkets. Bicycles | Clossified __.......... 50,143,820 45,159,979 +11.0 704,460,765 602,771,778 +16.9 
and tv sets up for prizes are rotat- | FORD scvccmncnsct 242,541,949 229,479,916 + 5.7 2,843,394,974 2,581,175,071 +10.2 


ed on a weekly basis among food) 
stores as the focal point in a mass 


er, Seattle, is the agency. of the sales promotion campaign,|ly vp in charge of sales Mr. Mil- 
branch offices will be opened in ler will continue to control sales 

Victor-McCaskey to Foster Halifax, 

Foster Advertising Agency, To- | Consumer magazines and business hamper manufacturer. 

ronto, has been named to handle | publications will be used in a cam- | 

advertising for Victor-McCaskey | paign now being planned. _Nargus Creates Foundation 

Ltd., Galt, Ont., manufacturer of | | National Assn. of Retail Grocers 

adding machines. Victor-McCaskey | Pearl-Wick Names Miller of the U.S. has created a National 

was formed a year ago through | Pearl-Wick Corp., Long Island Food Distribution Foundation for 

the amalgamation of McCaskey | City, N.Y., has appointed Alfred | educational activities and scientific 


At your service... a 


~ CATHOLIC 
MARKET 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
for advertisers and agencies 


CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU can readily 
answer basic questions about the Catholic market . . . the largest, fastest- 
growing, specialized market in the United States . . . now numbering 
over 32,500,000 persons! 


CNAB can give you complete information about an individual Catholic 
market—its Catholic newspaper, circulation, coverage and rates; the 
size and economic importance, the buying habits, birth and marriage 
figures for its Catholic population; extensive additional facts. 


CNAB statistics will clearly show you the exceptional opportunity for 
bigger sales volume in the far-above-average Catholic family market. 
For example: The Catholic family is 29.4% larger than the national 
average family . . . spends $1,046 more each year for basic consumer 


goods. 

CNAB can show you how Catholic newspapers can be employed 
market by market to fit or bolster your distribution, to bring quicker 
realization of sales goals. 


Catholic newspapers enjoy unique readership because they supply spe- 
cialized news and information which their readers want and need. 


display of Centennial. Cole & Web-| tor Adding Machine Co. As part) past 20 years, as exec vp. Former-| 


Ottawa and Hamilton.|and advertising policy for the} 


Systems Ltd. of Canada and Vic-/ Miller, with the company for the research. The foundation, accord- | 


foaiesidindl 


lente m 
ee o 
——_ 


| POETRY—Seamprufe’s new ad cam- 

|paign, which starts in February, 

/uses whimsical couplets like this. 

| The two-color page ads will ap- 

pear in fashion, general and trade 

magazines. Gibbons-O’Neill, New 
York, is the agency. 


ing to Nargus president Alvin V. 
Hokanson, “is dedicated to re- 
search and education in the dis- 
tribution of food, food and equip- 
ment research, nutrition, public 
health, and other subjects relating 
to the food distribution industry 
and its service to the public.” 


New England Adclub Bows 

The Advertising Production Club 
of New England has been organ- 
‘ized in Boston. The organizing 
| committee includes Ruliffe F. Bar- 
|bour, Reingold Co.; Robert E. 
|Feindle, Lloyd Advertising; John 
Flavin, John C. Dowd Inc.; Rob- 
‘ert E. Griffin, Harold Cabot & Co.; 
|John S. Messina, Walter B. Snow 
|& Staff; Frank G. Sparks, Herbert 
|W. Frank Advertising; William H. 
Weed Jr., Reilly, Brown & Tapply, 
and David D. Wyllie, Chambers & 
| Wiswell. 


Zion to Olian & Bronner 

Zion Industries Inc., Zion, IIL, 
baker of Zion fig bars and other 
cookies, has appointed Olian & 
|Bronner, Chicago, to handle its 
advertising. A campaign to be 
launched soon will include tv and 
outdoor in selected markets. Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Chicago, formerly handled the ac- 
count. 


The 


Catholic 
Free 
Press 


That is why the circulation of Catholic newspapers in the U. S. today 
is over 4,000,000. 


For any fact or facet about the Catholic market, write 
or phone CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


THE 


MONITOR 


of the Disease of Toonion 
138 NORTH WARREN STREET 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 


a: 


BUREAU foday. 


CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU 
Grand Central T erminal Building, New Y ork 17. MUrray Hill 6-7671 


Official Newspaper of 
The Diocese of 
WORCESTER, 


MASS. 
17 MAIN STREET 
Phone: Pleasant 7-6387 
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ord, Department Store Economist, | 


WwW 

‘ wap Agency fa wrt Deugtnant Sie Semen, 
‘ . “|Women’s Wear Daily will an- 

sue for ‘Negligence nounce the promotion and of- 

in Yacht Disaster 


fer a merchandising folder which 
illustrates various display helps 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1—Two sons planned by the council. No nation- 
by a former marriage of Mrs. Ward al consumer advertising is planned, 
Wheelock filed suit last week in| but widespread retailer tie-in ad- 
U. S. district court seeking $50,000 vertising is expected. Douglas D. 
damages for alleged negligence on Simon Advertising, New York, is 
the part of the Wheelock agency in| the agency. 
the presumed death of their moth- | 


ae _ARF Elects Eight Subscribers 


The suit was filed against the! Ri 
Philadelphia National Bank, ad-| , Advertise Research Pounont 


ministrator of the estate, and the | - 

advertising agency. 'santo Chemical Co. and The New . 

.. wo aa ee — York Stock Exchange, both nation- | GimmiCcK—Glenmore Distillers Co. 
ness and set sail in the face of|#! advertisers; Charles W. Hoyt | has converted its Kentucky Tav- 
weather officially declared peri-|C°- 2nd Emil Mogul Co., both| ern and Glenmore miniatures into 
lous when the Wheelock yacht dis- | #8€2Cles; Pace College, Syracuse | salt shahers for tre convenience 


appeared a year ago. Both of the | University » University of Illinois | of those beer drinkers who like to 
Wheelocks, their son, another cou- | and University of North Carolina, | salt their beer. 

ple and two crew members disap- | @!! educational institutions. This 
peared. brings to 214 the total number of : 
Seeking the damages were Phil- | ARF subscribers, an increase of | scribers. Of the current 214, 61 
ip C. Borden, 22, of Davis, Cal.,| 140% since the first annual sub- | are advertisers, 68 advertising 
and Christopher C. Borden, 20, of | Scribers’ meeting in December, | agencies, 70 media, 13 academic 
Tucson, Ariz. |1951, when there were 89 sub-' institutions, and the two founder 


| subscribers—Assn. 


“ie 


of National 
Advertisers and American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies. 


Pabco Acquires Fibreboard 

Stockholders of Pabco Products | 
Inc., San Francisco, have approved | 
acquisition of full ownership of | 
Fibreboard Products Inc. Pabco | 
previously owned 56% of Fibre- 
board stock and now will purchase 
the remaining shares from Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. for $37,800,000. 
Pabco will borrow $35,796,500 from 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
and Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. The remaining $2,- 
003,500 will come from funds now 
in Fibreboard’s treasury. 


sumers in M 
are Catholic. 
You seli this importent 
group at THE LOW- 
EST PER INCH .PERK 
THOUSAND RATE of 
any Detroit Weekly 
== Newspaper when you 
wee ..«-s 
644 SELDEN + DETROIT 1, MICH. 
THOMAS F. MURPHY, Easter Rep. 


Curtis Adds Kings Men 

Helene Curtis Industries, Chi- 
cago cosmetics and toilet goods 
manufacturer, has added Kings 
Men toiletries to its line. The He- 
lene Curtis employes profit shar- 
ing retirement plan acquired the 
Kings Men line through purchase 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 


of “42” Products Ltd., toiletries 
New York City 17, N.Y. 


manufacturer of West Los Angeles. 


It was declared in the suit that | 
Ward Wheelock Co. owned and) 
operated the yacht. 


a “The negligence of Ward Wheel- 
ock Co. consisted in setting sail in 
a relatively small vessel on a 
course and destination in the face 
of official warnings of existing | 
perilous weather and sailing con- | 
ditions, and official forecast of 
winds of increasing severity, in- 
cluding hurricane proportions,” the 
suit said. 

As a result, Clay Wheelock suf- 
fered exposure to the wind and 
weather and otherwise was in-| 
jured in body and mind and is) 
presumed to have died as a result 
of the specific peril to which she 
had been subjected, it added. 

Mrs. Wheelock was declared le- 
gally dead last summer on the pe- 
tition of Philip Borden. 


Cotton Week Drive Will Use 
Boat, not Boll, Theme 

“Cotton’s picturesque traditions” 
will be emphasized in the 26th 
annual National Cotton Week cam- 
paign scheduled May 14-19 by the 
National Cotton Council. Display 
materials will feature a stylized 
steamboat design—reminiscent of 
Mississippi river paddle-wheelers 
—instead of the cotton boll used 
for the past several years. 

Coupon ads in Daily News Rec- 


Scranton & Wilkes-Barre 
Pennsylvania's 
3rd Market 


is 48% 
CATHOLIC! 


TO SELL THIS LARGE 
CATHOLIC MARKET 
YOU NEED 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
LIGHT 


Official Newspaper of the 
Scranton Diocese 


310 WYOMING AVE. 
SCRANTON Di 7-5679 


You can sponsor a minute of truth for 
Europe’s captive people. And this is why 
you should: 

Suppose for a moment that you are a 
Czechoslovakian, a Pole, a Hungarian, Bul- 
gar or Romanian—trapped in your Satellite 
homeland. Now suppose that you hear on 
the official state radio that the U. S. threatens 
war! Could it be true? How can you know 
where truth stops...and propaganda begins? 


Fortunately there is a source—the honest 


In New York coll Cotholic 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau 


Support Radio Free Europe @ send your truth dollars to CRUSADE ~~~ B, 


Paid ih 
Circulation for ~ 
FREEDOM -_ 
50, 1 08 c/o Local Postmaster 


70 million people who once knew freedom wait for words you send 


“...and the truth shall make them free!” 


opposition voice of Radio Free Europe! Its 
programs deal with life inside as well as 
outside the Iron Curtain. The truth they 
spread up to 20 hours a day nourishes the 
spirit of freedom and the will to resist. 


Continued effectiveness of Radio Free 
Europe depends on private support from 
millions of Americans who believe freedom 
can become a reality everywhere. Each 
dollar sponsors a minute of truth behind the — 


Iron Curtain. How many will you give? \ meiit 
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This Week in Washington... 


P. 0. Tries to Overtake Modern Ways 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
Washington Editor 

Wasnineaton, Feb. 2—Postal of- 
ficials, back from a European 
tour, rave about the new post of- 
fice at the Hague. 

“There was no confusion on the 
floor, and there was no one car- 
rying mail on his arm, or pushing 
carts or boxes around,” says M. W. 


Banton, the department’s chief in-. 
dustrial engineer. “Every piece of | 


mail was handled from one opera- 
tion to another by mechanical 


U. S., with the biggest postal head- 
ache in the world, expresses inter- 
est. After three years of thinking 
about it, we are now ready to buy 
the Transorma, a Dutch mail sort- 
ing machine. 
“Its productivity is twice what 
we realized,” the House appropria- 
tions committee was told. 
Meanwhile we are making some 
progress toward inventing our own 
machines. Fast-Mac, which faces. 
and cancels mail, has passed pre-| 
liminary tests. By 1959, the de- 


means. It was a wonderful opera-| partment expects to be “testing” 


tion to observe.” 
Did the clever Dutch invent all 


this? By no means. According to| 


Mr. Banton, they merely copied a 
similar installation completed in 
Zurich in 1930 or 1931. 

So, 25 years after the Swiss 


mechanized their post office, the 


This is a... 


Pleased Publisher 


He, too, discovered the Paulist 
Fathers’ two national monthly mag- 
azines. 


—Benziger Brothers, Inc. 

—Bruce Publishing Co. 
—Catechetical Guild 

—Catholic Book Club (America Press) 


10 of these machines—each capable 
of cutting labor costs by $50,000. 
| Within the next year, we will be 
testing a fantastic sorting machine, | 
that actually “reads” addresses. 
But even in this work, others 


Denny Dannenbaum 


Brozo 


Yoder 


NBC MAINLINERS—New executives for NBC’s newly acquired radio 


and tv stations in Philadelphia, 


soon to be redesignated WRCV 


and WRCV-TV, chat with Charles H. Denny, vp of NBC-owned 
stations in Philadelphia. They are Lloyd Yoder, general manager, 
Stan Lee Broza, program director for both a.m. radio and tv, and 
Alexander W. Dannenbaum Jr., assistant to the general manager. 


whose deficits are far less urgent 
than ours, are running circles 
}around us. Early this month our | 
experts will inspect Canada’s au-| 
tomatic equipment. According to 
Assistant Postmaster General Nor- | 
man Abrams, Canada—which ex- 
changes information with us—is 
far ahead. In fact, Canadians al- 
ready are using improved models 
of the facing machine we are test- 
ing here. 
* . * 

Equal Time Exemption? Can 
forum programs like “Meet The) 
Press” feature political personali- 
ties this fall without generating 
insatiable demands for equal time? 
They did in 1952, but Rep. Oren 
Harris (D., Ark.) fears they might 
not in 1956. Lest they be “forced 
off the air,” he is sponsoring leg- 
islation exempting public service 
programs of this type from the 
“equal time” law. 

His bill does not appeal to the 
FCC. Even if public service pro- 
grams are forced off the air, Chair- 
man George C. McConnaughey 
sees no workable substitute for 
equal time. Used since 1927, he 
says, this formula is easily under- 


candidates. A less precise standard | 


of the endorsements which “good 


statement, 
stood by stations, networks and| cle,” 


division of the Department of Jus- 
tice to the ninth circuit court of 
|appeals in the near future, he may 
have his political enemies to thank 
for it. 

While he makes no secret of the 
fact that a ninth circuit judicial | 


appointment appeals to him, he| appliances 


figures that, everything else being 


equal, there are several others who | 


have priority. In his case, how-| 


ever, everything else isn’t equal. 


In view of the vigor with which 
he has pushed the anti-trust pro- 
gram, there are lots of influential 


him on the court. 


a ° . 
Over-Specific Endorsement: 
That ill-fated letter to Harper’s 
signed by Agriculture Secretary 
zra Taft Benson may make many 
citizens wonder about the sincerity 


causes” and periodicals get from 
public figures. 

The fact that the letter was writ- 
ten by an underling caused little 
surprise here. The most disquieting 
aspect was that it included the 
“I have read the arti- 
an endorsement which cer- 
‘ainly went beyond poetic license. 


3 Major Appliances 
Increase Ad Space 
Le hd . ’ 
in Dailies 26% in ‘55 
Cuicaco, Feb. 1—Three major 
accounted for 26% 
more advertising space in daily 
newspapers in 1955 than they did 
in 1954, it was reported by Adver- 
tising Checking Bureau. The ap- 
pliances were refrigerators, elec- 


tric ranges and freezers. 
The bureau’s figures are based 


sndividuals who would like to see on 229,660 appliance ads in news- 


papers in key cities. Standard 
washing machines, with a total of 
251,111 column inches, were the 
only appliance that showed a de- 
cline in advertising. 

Electric ranges in 68 cities ran 
535,680 column inches last year as 
compared with 406,680 column 
inches in 1954—an increase of 
31%. Space for mechanical refrig- 
erators in 110 cities jumped 28% 
—from 2,246,543” in 1954 to 2,878,- 
426” last year. 


® Freezers in 110 cities ran 442,- 
696” in 1955—a 11% rise over the 
398,662” recorded in 1954. Because 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


listments in the same manner as 
commercial products, he said, It 
consists of a five-minute tv film, 
plus 60, 20 and 10-second radio 
and tv spots. Participating in pro- 
duction were representatives of all 
the networks, recording studios, 
|sound services, film laboratories, 
jall unions concerned. 

| Commercials in the series may 
|be obtained from any naval air 
station or air reserve training unit 
or the naval air reserve training 
command, naval air station, Glen- 
view, Ill. 


Swift Buys ‘Uncle Johnny’ 

Swift & Co., Chicago, has pur- 
chased a half-hour alternate Sat- 
urday mornings on NBC-TV for 
sponsorship of “Uncle Johnny 
Coons Show,” a Chicago-originated 
program. The 52-week, 26-alter- 
nate program contract, which be- 
gins Feb. 25, was placed through 
McCann-Erickson. The buy fol- 
lows the purchase of a 15-minute 
segment of the “Tennessee Ernie 
Ford Show” (NBC-TV), beginning 
Jan. 23. 


Salesense 
in 
Advertising 


Sa of fairness would raise complex e 6 ° of changes which required adding 
. administrative problems and in-| , : ae ...|more cities to the list in which 
—Catholic Literary Foundation evitably result in discrimination ae Mail: — —- = newspapers are checked, the bu- 381 chapters of 
—Confraternity of the Precious Blood | against some candidates, he says. mn wi ii ¢ a ap e = iC | reau was unable to provide figures 
autll . q ‘ cause em to re-|on automatic and standard wash- , 
ae yg Unfriendly Assist: If Assistant |SciMd the so-called “junk mail”| ing machines, gas and electric JIM WOOLF s 
: Attorney General Stanley N.|5¥St¢m of simplified addressing| dryers and radio and tv sets for Advertising Age articles 
—Doubleday oe saa o0e Barnes goes from the anti-trust i os ate oe last —. direct comparison purposes. 
—Fides Publishers, Assn. wick hed ene a pede neper Other appliances and the column One of the most widely-read 
—Funk & Wagnalls Co. ag ce + arm erage inches of ad space run for them features ever to appear in 
—Garden City Books 1 °q © put a street ad-/ were as follows: automatic wash- Advertising Age, The National 
me |dress on each piece of mail, the/ers 2313,266", electric dryers, Newspaper of Marketing, is 


James D. Woolf's column, 
SALESENSE IN ADVERTISING. 
Many agencies and advertis- 
ers have urged us to make his 


—Grai! Publications 
—Hanover House 
—B. Herder Book Co. 


volume of third class dropped. 
Now it has climbed back to the 
= |point it was at the peak of the 

“junk mail” controversy. 


634,713” and gas dryers, 105,393”. 
All made gains over 1954, the bu- 
reau said. 


—Image Books ; . - 

In Cincinnati, for example, it is y ‘ articles available in perma- 

—?. J. Kenedy & Sons beyond even the old peak, and ad- Admiral Praises nent book form. Says a 
—J. P. Lippincott Co. ditional clerks have been hired to Webb Young, former A 

president and founder of the 


Recruiting Spots 

Donated by Industry 
Ho.ttywoop, Jan. 31—The Navy 

air reserve is the “best buy the 


country ever had,” Vice-Adm. 
Austin K. Doyle, chief of naval air 


handle the sorting load. 

“This would not have taken 
place under the old system, where 
no sorting was involved,” officials 

More than 9 out of 16 Catholic — 
live wdeeriie Sta | ODoeT Ned. 


a 
nowepaper that has shown Go 
display tmeage increane of mere 
than £30 advertising pages ih 


Advertising Council: “You 
will never find Jim Woolf dull. 
He always has something to 
say which is interesting. And 
he has a gift for saying it pith- 
ily. What is more, he has con- 
victions. And convictions are 
what makes writing vital.” 


—McGrow-Hill Book Co. 

—The Newman Press 
—Pantheon Books, Inc. 

—Geo. A. Pflaum, Publishers, inc. 
—Philosephical Library, Inc. ss 
—G. P. Putnam's Sons | 4 


pot gress . Fs peat ems goers 3 training, told members of the Hol- ci oar P r A som 95. 
—St. Anthony Guild Press Saapenre of wilenpnnt Beet... lywood Advertising Club last oney-back guarantee. 
—Cherles Scribner's Sons > A omnia poo art ne week. He spoke at the start of an mapa mpted on tn OS ake hh Po 
—Sheed & Ward | 4 enlistment campaign for the air ” 25, $4.50; over 25, $4 each. 
—Thoma Association = reserve. Mail coupon below. 
a cnn 1 an He pointed out that taxpayers} \j wg 
pm op heaped 4 should be interested in the cam- 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD $ paign because a reserve squadron 
America's oldest Catholic costs just one-sixth as much to ADYERTIEING AGE 
po any of thought and — as a “professional” Chicago, II. : 
opinion squadron. Send me a copy of SALESENSE IN 
INFORMATION MAGAZINE, Adm. Doyle asked broadcasters Avent IG at $5.96. including 
; F S| and advertisers t ke use of da ination, I'll ret th 
many onan | series a tetegeated sedie ont tv book and owe you nothing. 
pe | commercials created and produced| } wy name 
by Song-Ad Film-Radi “ 
For complete details call or write /RICHARD FECHHEIMER has joined | mi The cules oe dapog oe Company 
Catholic Magatines Representatives North Advertising, Chicago, as @ timated open market cost of a 
70 East 45th Street vp and account group supervisor | 000, was provided to the Navy) J 
New York 17, N. Y. on Toni home permanent and Tip free, because all services and ma-| § City — Eee 
MuUrray Hill 6-7670 | Toni. He formerly was a vp and |terials were donated. J ($5.95 enclosed) Bill me later 
NEW YORK 17 © MUrroy Hill 6-767) director of Aubrey, Finlay, Mar-| I ( Bill my firm later 
——O* | ley & Hodgson. w The series is designed to sell en-| ., .anasanan ae an anand 
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Ad Push Doubles 
‘Bank's’ Volume of 
Label Redemption 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 31—Label 
Bank, a brand label redemption 
service which has operated here 
for the past 15 years, will open a 
branch in San Francisco within 
the next few wecks. It expects to 
open additional branches in Port- 
land, Salem, Ore., and Seattle by 
the end of March. 

Last year Label Bank began an 
aggressive advertising and promo- 
tion campaign (AA, June 13, ’55). 
As a result of this drive it attained 
425,000 members and was redeem- 
ing labels for premiums at the 
rate of almost 500,000 a month by 
the end of ’55. 

Label Bank membership is free. 


|that matches the dominant color 
lof the can containing the adver- 
itised product. Spam, for example, 
will be in blue dishes against a 
background of “Spam blue.” The 
/1956 ads will appear in American 


Home, Better Homes & Gardens,| 
| tillers Co. will launch a new sales 


|Everywoman’s Magazine, Family 
| Circle, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
Look, McCall’s, Time. Western 
|Family and Woman’s Day. 


Maercklein-Nelson Adds 3 
Maercklein-Nelson, Milwaukee, 
|has been appointed to handle ad- 
|vertising for three Milwaukee 
|}companies. They are Albert H. 
| Weinbrenner Co., shoe manufac- 
|turer; Milwaukee Stamping Co., 
| manufacturer of shower stalls, and 
| Acme Galvanizing Inc. 
| 
Brooks Heads Ekco PR 
| James R. Brooks has been ap- 
pointed public relations manager 
|of Ekco Products Co., Chicago, a 
new position. He has been in the 
public relations department of 


‘Calvert Begins 


for All Its Brands 


|than dispersing profits in dis- 


5-Point Sales Push 


Arthur Fatt, president of Grey | 
| Advertising, said that the new Cal-| 
vert Reserve campaign will be| 
ready within the next two weeks. | 

B. B. Geyer, president of Geyer 
Advertising, reported a new ad- 
vertising program is being readied 
|for Lord Calvert. | 


New York, Jan. 3! —Calvert Dis- 


drive within the nxt few weeks 
for all of its brands, Philip J. Kel- 
ly, vp in charge »\{ marketing, 
told a conference of ‘he company’s 
sales managers her: last week. 
The new marke ing program, 
Mr. Kelly said, wi include five 
major points: (1) . plan to sell 
the full line, (2) a salesman’s 
award plan, (3) th introduction 
of four consumer p >motions, (4) 
three new advertisi g¢ campaigns, 
two of which are bing prepared|pers to promote the new “early | 
by the company’s nw advertising American” bottle, patterned after | 
agencies, Dowd, Re‘field & John-| the original bottles used by Thom- | 
stone and Grey Ac vertising, and |as Carstairs when he sold his first | 
(5) a new merchandising informa- | whisky in 1788. 
tion program for liquor dealers. | Jack Glasser, public relations 
E. E. Guttenberg, vp and adver- director, outlined a program of 
tising director, saic Calvert will| “special markets relations,” with 
continue to invest its dollars in|emphasis on Polish, Jewish and 


s John Dowd, president of Dowd, | 
Redfield & Johnstone, said a com- | 
pletely new approach will be made 
in Carstairs advertising. The com-| 
pany has greatly increased its ad- | 
vertising budget for Carstairs 
whisky and will use 150 newspa- 


| 
| 


Shoppers merely mail labels of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chica- 
participating manufacturers to the go, for the past six years. 
bank, where point tallies are kept. | 


brand-building through advertis- |Negro markets. 


jing and sales promotion rather| PRSA Elects Hale 


69 


Clifford W. Hale, Canadian 


counts which fail to build brand | Westinghouse Co., has been elected 
‘loyalty. \vP ef the Public Relations Society 


of America for Canada. 


Attract more 
Prospects, beast 
sales. Admatic 
shows a new slide 
every 6 seconds 


— projects a 

continuous 

30 slide show 7 R 

with BIG, BRIGHT Ad ” 


pictures — day or 


tte 
night. your next trade 


show. Send for 
folder “A” 


THE HARWALD, COMPANY, gag 


_ 1216 Chicago Ave -s BF : 
Dawes 88-7070 ‘on 


Premiums are given when the 
necessary points for a premium| 
have been accumulated. 
Manufacturers pay a service fee 
of $250-$300 a month to partici- 
pate in the plan. Each manufac- 
turer sets the point value for his| 
labels when offered for redemp- 
tion and pays %¢ per point at 
redemption. A catalog showing a 
wide variety of merchandise pre- 
miums available is distributed to 
members by Label Bank. 


® As of Jan. 1, Label Bank had 
41 different participating brands 
and a total of 400 products; at the) 
start of 1955 it had only eight. 
participating brands. 

According to Betty Moore 


managing director, all Los An- 


COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


—— | 


geles clients with distribution in 
the San Francisco area will par- 
ticipate in the plan through the 
new office in that city. 

Label Bank will promote itself 
in San Francisco along the same 
basic lines used in Los Angeles— 
where promotion has been mainly 
on radio and tv—in which an 
average of $5,000 a month has 
been budgeted. The 1956 budget 
for Los Angeles calls for approx- 
imately $6,500 monthly in broad- 
cast media. Some newspaper space | 
has been used and this medium| 
will continue to be used this year. 

Additional promotion at the 
store level has been achieved| 
through a personal appearance) 
each week of Terrea Lea, tv and) 
radio singer and vp of Label Bank. | 


SAN 


Arizona .. 
Delaware. . 
Idaho .. . 
Montana 
Wyoming. . 


| 
® In 1955, a total of 155 products 
were introduced in Southern Cal-| 
ifornia markets via Miss Lea’s 
personal appearances. She also” 
writes a column about Label Bank | 
in each week’s issue of TV-Radio| 
Life, which is distributed through 
markets. 
Hixson & Jorgensen, Los Ange- 
les, is the agency. 


Hormel ‘Color-Keys’ Ads 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., plans to “color-key” its | 


COP .EY 


1956 magazine advertisements. | 
Each food will be photographed in 
dishes and against a background 


SAN DIEGO * - = 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


SAN DIEGO : BIGGER 
THAN II STATES 


POPULATION 


749,587 New Mexico. . . 


; * * * 318,085  Rhodelsland . . 
Tee ht South Dakota . . 
nS > a ee... sera ae 


Vermont... . 
533,242 


- 290,529 
Hampshire ... - 


New 


- San Diego Union 
72. (.AND 4 


_ EVENING TRIBUNE 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CORNER 
IN THE U.S.A. 


‘Ee 


‘ 


DIEGO «counr, cauroenn F7ISB,100 


681,187 


- « 791,896 
- « 652,740 
- + 688,862 
- « 377,747 


THE WEST-HOLLIDAY COMPANY, INC. 


NEWSPAPERS 15 “Hometown” Newspapers covering San Diego, 
California — Northern Illinois — Springfield, Illinois — and Greater Los Angeles... Served by the 


COPutry Washington Bureau and the COPury News Service. 
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|Walden Sons & Mott 

Elects Mott President 
Stanton Mott, senior vp and sec- | 

retary, Walden Sons & Mott, New 


\ 
N 


York, publisher of Printing and A aT 
Paper & Paper Products, has been we ag FEEL 
DAS RINE 


elected president of the company, 
succeeding Charles C. Walden Jr., 
who becomes vice-chairman of the 
board. Alfred S. Walden, former 
sales vp, has been named exec vp 
and chairman of the executive 
| committee. 

| Tom Walden Jr., son of Tom 


Handi-Kutter 


Walden, chairman of the board, 
The PREMIUM That Petwnewed his father as qreasurer.| 


‘Charles C. Walden III continues as 


vp and is now also secretary. 
Ernest F. Trotter, editorial vp, now 
also fills the new post of controller. 


Has EVERYTHING 


Widely adaptable for tie-in and self- 
liquidating merchandising deals. 
Ample space for ad or trademark 
imprinting. Compact — attractive — 
useful. 
LOW Quantity Prices! 
FREE SAMPLE and Price 
List upon request. 


KENWORTH MFG. CO. 


12315 W. Lisbon Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feerer Joins Federal Sign 

Don F. Feerer, formerly vp and 
general manager of Stalcup Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been named 
general manager of the electrical 
advertising division of Federal 
|Sign & Signal Corp., Chicago. 


heating. 


" campaign for 
IT’S COLD OuTSIDE—This color page, 
appearing Feb. 20, is the first of 
nine Life insertions for Crane Co. 
The luxury scene points up the 
“sunniness” of radiant baseboard 


Over 22,000 Lines of Advertising 
in the FIRST ISSUE ! 


The first issue of the GEORGIA FARMER 
if off the press! Seventy-five advertisers 
ordered over 22,000 lines of advertising— 
possibly the highest linage ever carried in the 
first issue of a new state farm magazine. 
This response more than justifies our belief 
in the real need for an independent state farm 
magazine for Georgia . . . and it means that 
even the first issue will show a modest profit. 


We want to thank all of you who have 
shown your faith in us by advertising in this 
first issue and making it so successful. We 
repeat our pledge to keep Georgia, and 
Georgia only, always on our mind. Our faith 
in our purpose is infinitely reassured and 
we look forward to many happy returns of 
this day. 

Georgia’s Only Independent 

State Farm Magazine 


. 
OF 


ADVERTISERS 


> res 
» * $ 


American Chemical Products e W. R. Ames Company e Arab Nursery @ Armour Fertilizer Works @ Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Company @ Atlanta Milling Company @ Atlantic Steel Company @ Birdseye Flour Mills @ Blair of 
Virginia @ Brady Manvfacturing Company ® Citizens & Southern Bank @ Caldwell, E. L. & Sons @ California 
Stockmens Supply Company @ Case, J. |. Company @ Chevrolet Division of General Motors Corp. @ Coker's 
Pedigreed Seed Company ® Commercial Solvents Corporation @ Corneli Seed Company @ Cosby Hodges Milling 
Company ® Deere & Company ®@ DeKalb Agricultural Association @ Doans Pills @ Educational Publishers @ Elmo 
Company @ Empire Seed Company e Ezee Flow Division @ Federal Land Bank of Columbia, S. C. e Ferguson 
Division @ Ford Tractor & Implement Division @ Friedman Sales @ Frigidaire Sales Corporation @ Frontier Asthma 
H. J. Hardin @ Hester Plow Company e Hotpoint Implement Sales Company e International Harvester Company 
International Minerals & Chemicals @ King Plow Company e Lilliston Implement Company e Lovett & Tharpe 
Hardware Company e Mall Tool Company e McCleary Clinic @ Morain Irrigation Sales Company e Mothers 
Friend @ Moulton Irrigation Company e Nephron Company e Nitrogen Division Allied Chemical & Dye e Noland 
Company e Oregon Saw Chain Company e George Park Seed Company e E. R. Partridge Company e Pax Steel 
Products, Inc. @ Pfister Associated Growers @ Portland Cement Association e Powell Manufacturing Company 


> 
GEORGIA 
FARMER 


Associated with Farm & Ranch, Arkansas Farmer 
and Mississippi Farmer 


1447 Peachtree St., N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 


PS—Georgia farm cash income up 4.1% through first 8 months of 1955 (U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 


Puritan Miils e Sawan, Inc. @ Shell Chemical Company 


Robt. Simmons @ Sinclair Refining Company 
Southeastern Liquid Fertilizer Company 
Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Company 
Southern Oyster Shell Company @ Southern 
Plow Company ® Spotlight Photos 

SSS Company @ Star Manufacturing Company 
Summerour Seed Company ®@ Tandy Leather 
Company ®@ Tri-State Culvert Company 


Wilson-Toomer Fertilizer Company 
Wisconsin Motors Corporation 


= Crane Ads Use 
oy Glamor Instead 


of ‘Kid on Carpet’ 


the old familiar ‘kid on the carpet’ 


; scenes in heating ads,” said George 


L. Erwin Jr., vp of the heating 
sales division of Crane Co., as he 
made public the company’s 1956 ad 
plans. 

As a result, Crane has dropped 
the old theme and its new ads will 
feature “more glamorous” scenes. 
The company will open its °56 
its heating and 
plumbing equipment with a bleed 
color page in the Feb. 20 issue of 
Life. 

Of the nine Life insertions, three 
are for heating and the rest for 
plumbing fixtures. The new series 
of ads was prepared by Leo Bur- 
nett Co., which handles Crane’s 
plumbing and heating advertising. 


= On Feb. 22 company branch 
managers will give more than 125 
heating parties, in the form of 
Washington’s birthday luncheons, 
for more than 6,000 Crane dealers 
and their wives. The company will 
unveil a new dealer co-op plan at 
the luncheons, Mr. Erwin told AA. 

The new plan consists of three 
group ads to be used in dealers’ 
local newspapers, plus two ani- 
mated store signs. The signs, pre- 
pared by Ed Salz & Associates, 
| Milwaukee, will feature a life-size 
| picture of the dealer’s head. Cost 
| to the dealer will run between $15 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31—“I’m tired of 


| 
| 
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Paes é 
with the 20 Yeor 


Guerentee! 


TAILOR MADE—A life-size picture of 
the individual dealer’s face is to 
be inserted in place of the model’s 
in this store sign, a gimmick in 
Crane Co.’s new co-op program. 
The copy features a new 20-year 
guarantee on boilers. 


number of dealers in the market 
and the local paper’s rates. 
Heating ad copy will feature a 
20-year guarantee on the cast iron 
sections of the Sunnyday 15, 16 
and 20 Series residential boilers. 


Mobley Joins Blitz Weinhard 

Cc. P. (Cork) Mobley, formerly 
an account executive of Pacific 
National Advertising Agency, Port- 
land, has been named sales pro- 
motion and public relations man- 
ager of Blitz Weinhard Co., Port- 
land brewery. The company also 
has appointed R. G. Lund general 
sales and merchandising manager. 
He was formerly with How J. 


‘and $45 per ad, depending on the Ryan & Son, Seattle agency. 


and that’s how we do your job! 


TINKER-TO-EVERS-TO-CHANCE . . . 
this unequalled Baseball Hall of Fame trio 
was a once-in-a-lifetime combination. 


But, in advertising production, a 1-2-3 service 
AD-SETTING, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 

is provided by Faithorn every day of the week, 
all under one roof. Your printing job will 

be handled efficiently . . . speedily. One contact, 
one responsibility, one location, one price. 
Faithorn, serving the entire Midwest, 
specializes in color work and process color 
plates. Write or call us on your next 


graphic arts job - . WHitehall 4-2300 


a t h 0 rn CORPORATION 


Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois | 


AD-SETTING 
ENGRAVING 
PRINTING 
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Frozen Food, Lunch Meat Brands Shifted 
Rankings Most, Says ‘Cleveland Press’ Study 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 31—Pancakes 
and biscuits are appearing more 
frequently on this city’s breakfast 
tables. Hot cereals are losing out 
on the morning menus, while cold 
cereals are gaining slightly. 

But the greatest number of 
ranking shifts within product cate- 
gories have occurred in products 
reflected in the housewife’s re- 
frigerator, not her oven—in frozen 
foods and lunch meats. 

The changing appetites and food 
brand preferences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland are tabulated in the 
Cleveland Press’ eighth annual 
consumer panel. The 12-month 
study of 500 families was con- 
ducted by the business research 
bureau of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Fewer cakes are mixed by the 
family cook, who is buying more 
prepared mixes, the study finds. 
She buys less ground coffee— 
which shows a 1% sales drop in 12 
months—but purchases more in- 
stant coffee, up 124% in sales. 

Sale of cake mix increased 7%, 
while cake flour dropped 15%, as 
compared with 1954. Biscuit mix 
gained slightly; pancake flour 
gained 6%. Hot cereals dropped 
7% and most brands of cold cere- 
als edged up 2%. 


® A total of 45 grocery items were 
studied. The results—the sales 
percentages scored by leading 
brands—are reported by categories 


as follows: 

All-purpose flours: Gold Medal, 44%; 
Pillsbury, 25.2%; Sapphire, 16.6%, and 
Sunnyfield, 4.1%, the same relative posi- 
tions as last year. Cake flour: Softasilk, 
34.1%; Swansdown, 28.3%; Henkel, 16.6%, 
and Sunnyfield, 7.2%, passing Sno Sheen. 
Pancake flour: Pillsbury, 39.9%, passing 
Aunt Jemima Regular, now 30.1%; Dun- 
can Hines, 8.5%, passing Sunnyfield, now 
71.8%. 

Cake mixes: Betty Crocker, 35.1%; 
Pillsbury, 27.9%; Duncan Hines, 15.2%, 
and Swansdown, 11.1%. Biscuit mix: Bis- 
quick, 54.3%; Jiffy, 15.5%; Ballard, 16.8%, 
and Minit Mix, 7.7%, passing Sapphire. 
Pie crust mix: Pillsbury, 29.1%, tied by 
Jiffy; Betty Crocker, 23.5%, and Flako, 
14.7%. Fudge and frosting mix: Pillsbury, 
23.4%, dropping Swell, 17%; Junket, 
12.6%, and Seven Minute, 4.8%, a rank 
lower than last year. 

Puddings and pie fillings: Royal, 37.8%; 


Jello, 36.6%; Sparkle, 8.7%, and Good 
Luck, 5.5%. 

White bread: Ward, 16.2%; Laub’s Omar, 
12.5%, passing A & P, 9.4%; and Fisher, 
8.8%. 

Coffees: Maxwell House, 15.3%; Eight 


O'Clock and Four Roses, tied with 11.2% 
each; Green & Gold, 6.4%. Instant cof- 
fees: Maxwell House, 42.9%; Nescafe, 
21.8%; Borden's, 9.3%, and Sanka, 7.4%. 
Packaged tea: Our Own, 24.3%, dropping 
to second place Lipton, with 20.6%; Sa- 
lada, 13.6%, and Fisher, 12.7%. Tea bags: 


Lipton, 30.7%; Salada, 14.3%; Our Own, 
14.1%, and Tetley, 12.3%. 


Hot cereals: Quaker Mother’s Oats, 
45.9%; Cream of Wheat, 12.4%; Sunny- 
field Oats, 7.7%, and Ralston (Instant), 
3.6%. Cold cereals: Total Kellogg's, 40.6%, 


SPARK EVERY PROMOTION 
with Genuine 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


The PHOTOMATIC Co. 


53-59 E. Illinois St. * Chicago 11, lil. 
Phone WHitehall 4.2930 | 


third place; Stokely, 8.9 
Edwards, 8.7%, up fron 
7%, dropping from sec 

fruit juice: Treesweet 
fifth; Birdseye, 11.1%; 

up 2%; total General Mills, 23.3%, up 2%;| down from first; Stokel 
total Post's, 17.9%, down approximately | tion, and Minute Maic 
1%; total Nabisco, 7.9%, up nearly 2%. | third. 

Canned milk: Carnation, 36.7%; Gold Toilet cake soaps: Iv 
| Cross, 30.6%; White House, 9.6%, passing heart, 10.5%; Lifebuo) 
| Pet, now 8.6%. fourth; Dial, 8.2%, up 
Canned tuna: Star Kist, 36.5%; Chicken- | Camay, 8%, down from 
| of-the-Sea, 18.1%; Bumble Bee, 4.9%, and | aged soaps: Rinso, 22% 
Far Famed, 4.6%. | Naphtha, 18.7%, up 
| Canned dog and cat food: Pard, 23%;|Ivory Snow, 16.4%, 
Ken-L-Ration, 16.4%; Rival, 9.6%, and) place. Detergents: Tic 
Puss ’n Boots, 8.4%. Dry dog food:| 15.7%; All, 8.3%; Fat 
Gaines, 31.8%; Milk Bone, 11.8%; Friskies, | fifth, and Surf, 5.3%, « 
9.1%, and Ken-L-Biskit, 9%. place. 

Oleomargarines: Allsweet, 22.1%; Dur-| Scouring powders: A 
| kee, 15.9%; Good Luck, 11.4%, passing | 22.7%; Sunbrite, 11.8% 
| Nutley, now 10.6%. Shertenings: Crisco, | and Swift, 9.6%, down 
| 34.8%; Spry, 15.3%; Fluffo, 12.9%, going) Household and paint 
ahead of Dexo, now 6.4%, and Swift’ning, Span, 48.2%; Ammoni. 
now 6.2%. | 11.4%; Soilax, 9.6%, an 

Cooking and salad oils: Mazola, 40.3%; Household waxes and 7 
Wesson, 24.7%; Kraft, 14.9%, passing An-| Hard Gloss, 28.1%; Joh 
gela Mia, now 11.9%. Peanut butters: Johnson's Liquid, 4.7%, 


, up from fourth; 
eighth; Sparklet, 
nd place. Frezen 
11.7%, up from 


snow Crop, 10.6%, 


9.1%, same posi- 
9%, down from 


y, 32.4%; Sweet- 
8.6%, up from 
from fifth, and 


‘hird place. Pack- 


Duz, 20.7%; Fels 
om fourth, and 
wn from third 
27.5%; Cheer, 
7.6%, up from 
wn from fourth 


x, 43.3%; Bab-O, 
up from fourth, 
rom third place. 
leaners: Spic & 
‘other brands), 
Solventol, 6.1%; 
»lishes: Johnson's 
son's Pride, 6%; 


ind Jubilee, 2.1%. 


| Peter Pan, 26.3%; Fisher, 23.7%, passing; Paper towels: Scott, 73.3%; Northern, 

| Skippy, now 19.3%; with Ann Page, 9%. | 7.8%; Charmin, 7.2%; IMC and Chinese, 
Jams and jellies: A & P, 25.3%; Red|tied, 2.3%. Aluminun foil: Reynolds, 

Wing, 146%, passing S ker’s, now | 69.4%; Wearever, 16.1%: Minerva, 4.4%; 

13.4%; with Welch’s now 9.1%. Magic Maid, 1.2%, and Magic Foil, 7/10%. 
Frozen vegetables: Birdseye, 48.5%; 

Stokely, 11.1%; Libby, 7.2%, passing Tisdall, Clark Adds One 

three—Snow Crop, now 6.5%; Pioneer, | 


6.3%, and Top Frost, 6%. Frozen fruits: 


The new Canadian Rubber Foot- 


Birdseye, 24.7%; Libby, 12%, rising from| wear Information Office has ap- port this spring for an institutional | 


ronto, to handle public relations 
for the Canadian rubber footwear | 
industry. Officers of the Informa-| 
tion Office are H. J. Ross, presi- 
dent, United Rubber Ltd., Toronto, | 
chairman, and Harry Wolfhard, 
vp and general manager, footwear 
and general products division, 


treal, vp. 


Munsel Joins Campbell-Mithun 

Bill Munsel has joined Camp- 
bell-Mithun, Minneapolis, as an 
account executive on Pillsbury 
|Mills products. Mr. Munsel for-| 
merly was an account executive of | 
Bruce B. Brewer & Co. and pre-| 
viously was on the advertising | 
staff of the Des Moines Register| 
& Tribune. 


Kidder, Peabody Sets Drive 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., New, 
York investment house, will use} 


color pages in Business Week, For-| 
tune and U. S. News & World Re-| 


pointed Tisdall, Clark & Co., To-| 


campaign on how new issues of 
securities are underwritten. Dore- 


mus & Co. is the agency. 
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clients. 


Aid Business.” 


FOR BETTER RELEASE LISTS—BETTER PLACEMERT 


BACON’S | BACON’S 
PUBLICITY $15.00 | PUBLICITY 


BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Mon- | bed Make sure you get all published 

items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 


$2.00 
CHECKER on approval; HANDBOOK on approval 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S. Dearborn St, Chicago 4, Winois 


FOOD 


Chains and Independents. 


| 3 


to impulse purchasing! 


for lowa PLUS 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


advertised product! Improve shelf exposure! Cater 


WHO 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


ADVERTISERS... 


1 Obtain 50 one-week special displays for your prod- 
uct in high-traffic chain and independent stores 
during each full 13-week merchandising cycle. 


Point of purchase merchandising in 400 of the 
highest-traffic, highest-volume food stores in lowa! 


Help make sure important stores stock your WHO 


Affiliate 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


5 
wl AA 


—— Give US 13 Weeks, and Here's What We'll Do For YOU! — 


| , In addition to giving you the largest radio audience in Iowa, 
WHO offers any food advertiser who buys $300 of gross 
time per week for 13 weeks these free merchandising services: 


4 Stimulate grocer and consumer interest in your 
product with 35 Bargain Bar Day promotions each 


13 weeks in chain and independent stores. 


ing in Lowa. 


Increase the sales results from all of your advertis- 


$ 
Send you monthly reports on status of your product 


and activities of your competitors. 


Name 


4 THIS FOLDER TELLS ALL! 


Radio Station WHO 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please rush me a copy of your 
Free Food Merchandising Brochure. 


Firm 


Street_ 
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An Editor Comments 

on Some Reading in AA 

To the Editor: Well, I won't 
argue with you that advertising is 
a young man’s game, although 
doubtless you will agree that here 
and there a seasoned and eveh 
elderly hand is necessary to salt 
the enthusiasm with experience 
(editorial, AA, Jan. 16). 

As for the publishing business, I 
have reached a point where I am 
not sure whether I wani to prove 
that it is a young man’s game or 
an old man’s game; but anyway, 


knowledge, and have been sur- 


the longer I stay in the publishing | 
business the more I see there is| mutual interests of advertisers and 
to know about it. Kinda like Mark | readers, but should draw the line 
Twain said about his- father, “I)| 
used to think the old heads in the | press his personal interests to the 
business were rather deficient in| exclusion of others’. 

That was an interesting speech | 
prised at how much they have|Jim Peck made to the Dotted! is difficult for the publication to 


learned in the past 20 years.” 


The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


|Line Club. Definitely, there are | €xcellent. 

I got a big kick out of your news| some publications that don’t evince | 
story on that new Iowa farm pa-| much faith in advertising, but I) 
per which is going to let its ad-| think they are a decided minority. | 
vertisers write its editorial mate-| After all, there are advertising | 


rial. That is not only leaning over| agencies which don’t show much 


backwards, but lying down and! 


faith in publication advertising, 


asking for it. Such a publication) either, because they use the prom- 


should have an interesting, if brief, 
career. 

While some editors are doubtless 
too stiff-mecked about their ad- 
vertisers, to the point that they 
don’t even understand why they 
advertise, I am one who feels an 
editor should be responsive to the 


when an advertiser attempts to 


ise of future advertising mainly to 
wangle present publicity. Again, I 
think they are a decided minority 
and, of course, not a credit to the 
business. Most publications I know 
are very happy to assist adver- 
tisers in pointing their copy cor- 
rectly at their audience, but it 
isn’t every advertiser that is open 
to such suggestions when volun- 
teered. 

My experience has shown that 
advertisers and agencies often ask 
the wrong questions, and then it 


36-24-36 


WOW! 


stacks up — 


Ask Free & P 
“My LITTLE MARGIE” 


programmin 


g on KRON-TV. 


eters about 


daytime 


KRON-TV has some impressive statistics too. Look at the way the station 


® Antenna Height: 1441 feet above sea level, the highest 
in San Francisco 


® Power: 100 KW, the top power authorized for Channel 4 
® Audience: 1,382,000 families in KRON-TV's 23 county 
coverage area. 


It all means this: You can count on KRON-TV to give you the best and most 
complete coverage over the widest area of the Northern California market. 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 


AND THE NBC-TV NETWORK ON CHANNEL 


S. F. CHRONICLE 


Represented nationally by Free & Peters, Inc. 


| give them the right answers to the 
questions they should have asked. 
| When we get a chance to sit 
down with an advertiser or an 
agency to really discuss their mar- 
keting problems, we are very glad 
to do so, and the results have been 


J. W. PARSHALL, 
Executive Editor, Building 
Supply News, Chicago. 


Voices ‘Partial’ Defense 
for Practicing Pharmacists 

To the Editor: I have read with | 
great interest the article by E. B. 
Weiss, “Pharmacists and Drug In- 
dustry Have Huge PR Job Ahead,” 
in ADVERTISING AGE, Jan. 2. As a| 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, I) 
am quite aware that Mr. Weiss is| 
correct in his statement that a ma- 
jority of prescriptions today are 
for single-ingredient drugs which 
require no compounding or for so- 
called “pre-fabricated” drugs 
which also require no compound- 
|ing. However, as a nonpracticing 
|registered pharmacist, I am con- 
strained to make at least a partial 
defense for the practicing pharma- 
cist. 

It is the following statement 
| which I consider somewhat unfair: 
| “As a fairly typical example, 

the pharmacist will suggest 

that the customer come back 

in two or three hours for a 

prescription that can actual- 

ly be filled faster than a glass 
of Coca-Cola.” 

I realize that Mr. Weiss was 
| straining for a simple comparison, 
'but the facts are that no prescrip- 
tion can be filled by a conscientious 
| pharmacist as fast as he can serve 
a glass of Coca-Cola. The law im- 
poses upon the pharmacist the ob- 
|ligation to exercise all reasonable 
|and ordinary care and prudence in 
‘applying his knowledge and skill 
'in compounding medicine, filling 
|prescriptions and performing all 
the other duties of an apothecary. 

Let us assume that a pharmacist 
‘receives from a customer a pre- 
‘scription for a single-ingredient or 
| “pre-fabricated” drug. He is under 
the moral and legal responsibility 
|to read the prescription carefully, 
'to fill it thoughtfully, and to label 
‘it neatly and distinctly. This label 
|must carry the directions which 
| have been written by the physician 
and it must also carry the serial 
| number of the prescription. 
| The pharmacist must be espe- 
| cially careful to see that the dosage 
|is safe under conditions prescribed, 
as failure to observe this. caution 
would, in all probability, constitute 
negligence on his part. Where un- 
usual circumstances show that the 
physician giving the prescription 
could not have been aware of the 
dangerous nature of the prescribed 
drug, a duty rests on the pharma- 
cist to refuse to fill the prescrip- 
tion. Sometimes consultation is 
required with the physician, or 
other pharmacists or individuals 
in the pharmacy. . . 

There are thousands of “pre- 
fabricated” drugs; some of these 
are similar or even duplicates made 
by different manufacturers. Dos- 
ages range in the case of analgesics, 
for example, from 2 mg to 100 mg. 
It is conceivable that a physician 
could remember the name of an 
analgesic but transpose the dosage. 
In such a case the pharmacist is 
under obligation to confer with the 
physician before he fills the pre- 
scription. 

I have no doubt that there are 
some abuses in the practice of 
pharmacy which cause unneces- 
/sary and burdensome delays to the 
| customer. However, I find I must 
|call my garage for an appointment 
'before I can have the carburetor 
| adjusted. 

People are sometimes impatient 
when the pharmacist hands them 
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sends me to fetch a package, I 
must also take a number and await 
my turn. This is all the more hu- 
miliating because I didn’t want to 
go to the bakery in the first place, 
but I see that it does bring a cer- 
tain measure of efficiency. 

I realize that the nature of the 
practice of pharmacy has changed 
and we of the industry realize also 
that we must interpret ourselves 
more accurately to the public. Mr. 
Weiss has posed a problem and 
most of what he said is true. 
Changes are coming, painfully 
slow as they may seem to those 
who don’t quite understand. 

Rosert A. Haropr, 
Vice-President, Hoffman-La- 
Roche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

+ ae > 


‘Amateur’ Submits an Entry 
To the Editor: I have watched 
you tear the pros apart week after 
week as you criticized their best 
ads. Here’s one put together by a 
couple of amateurs with the help 


CS UPON A Tae THERE Vee A 


ESQ Orme wawras we neo a new 


FAMIDY 
Baines THsy LOOKED ane .CexKED 


Are LDOrED. [TN] f rwrren » sraens nome 


women wo vom oe A, (GGT SPACE 


Beoncome. They au wr” 
WONDERFUL LOCATION WEAR & snone. 
Hemmer ano SHOPPING 


Te APPLY FOR A 


o 
meomranwe monn Glee ass ms @ oprane 
4 


wou es commas we Pig homme 


a 
‘ 


of a little larceny. Would be inter- 
ested in your frank comments, 
either plus or minus. 
Ropert A. DOYLE, 
Auburn Construction Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Stands Behind Kraft— 
Products and Program 

To the Editor: Your Eye and 
Ear Man calls the Kraft Television 
Theater a clinker. Your Eye and 
Ear Man is a rating-happy knot- 
head. 

I'll never believe any ratings 
based on such small samples as 
those the Scourges of Madison 
Ave. take. If I were a client, I 
wouldn’t have an agency so uncer- 
tain of its business that it dropped 
a sincerely-recommended program 
at the sight of a few unfavorable 
“ratings.” 


a duplicate number which will en- 
title them to the correct prescrip- | 
tion when it has been filled. How- | 
ever, in the bakery where my wife 


I’m sorry to say I haVe no con- 
nection with Kraft, don’t know its 
agency’s name, and know no one 
connected with its program, all of 
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whom are to be congratulated. |mind—smiled and _ thoughtfully | vides a rather full set of facts to| specific, of real value to all who | anyone for his decisions. 

We buy Kraft products for our said...” help the advertise: use language in any kind of copy. | ArT SCHLOSSER, 
table because they are good and| The word “seraphim” (Hebrew) As a matter of fact, on Pages 10| I am writing you this late be-| President, Monogram Art Stu- 
because Kraft gives us good enter- | is the plural of “seraph,” a fiery and 11 of the same issue such an| cause I had clipped the articles dio, New York. : 
tainment—and is smart enough to | angel of the Lord. The suffix “im,” | advertisement appears. /and read them carefully day after| “Opportunist” is not necessarily 


capitalize on our good will with | in Hebrew, denotes the plural of Watrer C. Kurz, | day in my travels to and from the | 4 derogatory word, as Mr. Schlos- 


commercials thoughtfully written the noun to which it is appended.| Advertising Manager, Chicago ser seems to think. 


office. I propose to pass my copies 


and pleasantly presented. Loud, Mr. Bedell, however, did use the| Tribune, Chicago ‘on to other poeple who will be e ° e 
tricky sell is not always hard sell, ‘word “cherubim” in its proper * e . interested. 
and seldom effective sell. ‘plural form, the singular being| Found Translation Study |The Word Ith Pathed 
Grorce JOHNSON, “cherub.” ‘the Most Interes ing’ | To the Editor: Recently, I saw 
Detroit. To the Editor: I must write to | ‘this subhead in one of the mar- 
The Eye & Ear Man was talking ‘tell you that I thir « that the two /keting magazines: 
of program ratings, not commer- articles on “Adver' sing Copy and} MASS MAN A MYTH 


Louts ZARA, ° 
International Telephone Di- 


H. B. GoopMAN, rectory, New York. 


Owner-Manager, The Rak 


Makers, New London, Conn. © * » 


cials. Most admen agree Kraft os o . 


commercials are excellent. 
* “ > 


Doubts ‘True Market Test’ 
of Heinz Ketchup Bottle 


Translations” were ‘he most inter- 
esting pieces on th: technique and 


Check AA, Bennett Advised 


Doesn't Like ‘Opportunist’ 


F mmarort Rete To the Editor: If being able to| 
To the Editor: I was quite dis- | the difficulties of -canslation that start from scratch and, without. 


tressed to see on Page 3 of your I have ever seen in print. I believe ‘any help or influence from Dad or 


Jan. 16 issue a headline which | that ADVERTISING AcE has per-/|Father-in-law, reach the top in 


To the Editor: I live in Heinz- Stated: “Newspaper Salesmen Skip | formed a real service in giving|the advertising field is being an 
Market Facts, Sell Medium Short.” | space to these exp.sitions by Al- | “opportunist” then George Abrams 


town so it’s natural that I want 
to get the “big-mouth” ketchup. 
bottle furor cleared up. No—I 
never asked for this container by 
writing a letter to the company 
but, like the letter-writers, I cussed 
the present container. 

You see, we use Heinz ketchup | 


Don’t you suppose Mr. Bennett | fonso Lomo. Frank'y, I am hoping 
[Harry W. Bennett Jr. of Bryan|that you will see ‘it to issue re- 
Houston Inc.] ever reads the ad-| prints of these articles because I 
vertisements in ADVERTISING AGE?| believe that they can be of con- 
I seem to recall a series that has| stant use not merely to all persons 
been running quite some time | involved in translations but also, 


which shows how a newspaper | because of their emphasis on the 


in pretty fair quantities. That really knows its market and pro-/ concrete and the importance of the 


is an opportunist. I knew George 
as a student at college, at night, 
working toward his degree, the 


first of two he received going after | 


hours. The place he has achieved 
in this field as vice-president of 
Revion is entirely on his ABILITY 
and he doesn’t have to apologize to 


I wath immediately shaken in 
the grathp of an old affliction. I 
wath moved to protetht—a muffled 
protetht. The offith forth wath 
ditholved in laughter. I wath 
furiouth. Thith ith the githt of 
what I thaid: 

Math Man ith no myth. 

Who thayth he ith? 

Math Man ith a mithter. 

They mutht mean hith thithter. 

Pleathe path ihe word around. 

DyYNE ENGLEN, 

Konon-Englen-Noone, Chica- 

go. 


means we buy it from store display | 
shelves. I never saw a single “big- | 
mouth” package in any of the half- | 
dozen or more stores we shop. 
We also read the food ads in the 
Pittsburgh papers and I never saw | 
a single ad for the “big-mouth” | 
bottle. 
You can imagine my consterna- | 
tion when Heinz publicity revealed | 
the failure of the Pittsburgh mar- | 
ket test, and reported it gloatingly. 
Frankly, I think Heinz is resist- 
ing change in its old-fashioned 
package and was not making a 
true market test because a skilled 
marketer always conditions the 
market before and during such a 
test. Heinz did not. 
How could Heinz expect to get) 
a true customer reaction when it) 
operated in a silent vacuum? 
“57” OBSERVER. 


* * s 

Looks Like a Big Dose 
To the Editor: Perhaps the} 
young lady in the Bayer aspirin ad | 
attached hereto plans on writing | 
copy when she grows up, and is | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Here's the 
Best Aspirin 
you can buy 


for your Child 


ORLON and DACRON are trademarks, too 


SS treed Ete | Re te At Aad Oe nae Asa giant-size double-edged ax distinguishes Paul Bunyan, = Du Pont’s trademark for its acrylic fiber,” and “*Dacron’ 
aikahies antnae | hati be Oe Ou noes our trademarks distinguish the unique qualities and charac- —Du Pont'’s trademark for its polyester fiber.” 
SS aoe | Sei enh myn Ie’ teristics of our two modern-living fibers. “Orlon” dis- For handy folders on proper use of the trademarks 
Seca te | sweae Rew meen me tinguishes our acrylic fiber; “Dacron”, our polyester fiber.  “Orlon” and “Dacron”, write Textile Fibers Department, 
New, Flavored Children’s Size As we use and protect these trademarks, they become _ Section T-3, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 


more meaningful and valuable to both consumers and 
to the trade. 

Because we know you share our belief in the value of 
trademarks, here is how to use ours correctly in your ad- 
vertising and promotional material. 

Distinguish ‘‘Orlon’’ and ‘‘Dacron”’ — Capitalize and 
use quotes or italics or otherwise distinguish by color, let- 
tering, art work, etc, 


Describe them—Use the phrase “Orlon™ acrylic fiber ot 
“Dacron” polyester fiber at least once in any text. 
Designate them, in a footnote or otherwise, as “‘Orlon’— 


mington 98, Delaware. 


ee to eat aspirin by the | TEXTILE FIBERS DEPARTMENT 
shovei- 3 
LYNNE CORNELL, 
Home Economist, C. Wendel 


Muench & Co., Chicago. 


* . 

Cherub and Seraph Take 
‘im’ for the Plural 
To the Editor: There ain’t no “a 
seraphim.” 
In Clyde Bedell’s “Looking at | 
the Retail Ads” (AA, Jan. 16),| 
wherein he portrayed an imagina-_ 
tive scene “on high,” he writes: | 
“A seraphim—reading the CKR’s' 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-+»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Account 
Executives... 


.. why almost everyone 
in the Hartford-New Britain 
Market (third richest in the 
U.S.A.) considers WKNB-TV 
its very own station, 


. why WKNB-TV packs 
such a powerful advertising 
wallop—375,000 sets— 
91% saturation in Hartford 


WEST HARTFORD 
oh aap ea: 


% 


Represented by 
The Bolling Co., Inc, 


NP aiiied  eS 1 ae 


Media Buyers...| 


Sales Managers / 


Weber Broyles 


Privett Mogge 


ADMEN MEET—At a meeting of western members of the National Ad- 


vertising Agency Network in Beverly Hills, Cal., 
Seattle; Galen E. Broyles, Galen E. 


Weber, Cole & Weber Inc., 


were George H. 


Broyles Co., Denver; Jack Privett and Norton Mogge, Mogge-Privett 


Connor 


Ryder 


Japha 
Inc., Los Angeles; Alan Connor, 
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Shuford 
Sidney Garfield & Associates, San 


Ingram 


Francisco; Frank G. Japha, executive secretary of NAAN, St. Louis; 
Ross H. Ryder and Robert L. Ingram, Ryder & Ingram Ltd., Oakland, 
and Stanley Shuford, White & Shuford, El Paso. 


Hill & Christopher Names 
Three; Adds Oil Base Inc. 

Hill & Christopher, Los Angeles, 
has added three staff members. 
They are Bernard F. Klein, vp and 
senior account executive, formerly 
market research specialist for Pe- 
troleum Advisers Inc.; Dale J.| 
Stephens, production manager, 
previously production manager of 
Dozier, Eastman & Co., and Allan 
R. Rader, copy director, formerly 
a copywriter with Young & Rubi- 
cam and Biow Co. Warren P. Mc- 


Kenna has resigned from the agen- | 
|¢cy as an account executive to 


become a branch manager of Tel- 
Autograph Inc., a Hill & Christo- 
pher account. 

Hill & Christopher has been ap- 


pointed to handle advertising for , publicity releases and a long list of , Evening Post. 


Oil Base Inc., 


'tributor of drilling fluids for the 
| petroleum 


industry. Petroleum} 
trade publications, direct mail and 


sales promotion material will be pery show in New York. Dur-| 


| used. 


_USF-Aspinook Distributes 
Booklet on Vat Dyes 
USF-Aspinook Finishing Divi- 
sion of Gera Corp., New York, 
processor of decorative fabrics, 
is kicking off its 1956 vat color 
campaign with an eight-page pro- 
motional brochure, “The Vat Color 
Story.” Designed as a selling aid, 
the booklet explains “the im- 
portance of vat-color fastness” 
and suggests radio and tv scripts, 


...in the big, new 


Lambert Jubilee Catalog 


Money is but one of the hundreds of subjects to be found in the new, 
king-size JUBILEE CATALOG now available to ad men, publishers 
and all men and women who require refreshingly new approaches 
in photographic illustrations. Over 1500 photographs are presented 
on a wide variety of subject matter to provide an illustration work- 
book without parallel on today’s market. It is the largest and best 
of its kind ever offered—order yours today! 


HAROLD M. 


LAMBERT STUDIOS 


2805 Cheltenham Avenue 
Philadelphia 50, Pa. 


MAjestic 5-1400 


producer and dis- selling phrases. 


During January, the booklet was 
distributed at the Chicago market c 
opening and the curtain and dra- 


ing March, the brochure will be 
mailed to 13,000 curtain and 
drapery buyers and merchandise 
managers. 


Lever Promotes Lee Pevear; 


Appoints Elaine Brown 
Lever Bros. Co., New York, has 


Also scheduled are business pub- 
lications and newspaper and radio 
co-op advertising. A full-color 
four-page insert in business pub- 
lications will announce “Play 
dates” for the Williams Dealer- 
ama, to be seen in 63 cities. Al 
Paul Lefton Co. is the agency. 


1955 Putman Award Winners 
Briefed in Booklet 

A 52-page book briefing 1955 
|Putman award winners is avail- 


promoted Lee R. Pevear to the able to interested advertising peo- 
new position of packaging coor-|ple. The top 10 entries in this 
dinator. With Lever 15 years, Mr. competition have been condensed 
Pevear was formerly art super- according to (1) company sales 
visor of the company’s promotion problem; (2) job assigned adver- 


and advertising services division. 

Elaine Brown, 
Compton Advertising, has joined 
Lever as brand publicity manager. 


Eureka Williams Sets 
Williams Division Drive 


The Williams division of Eureka | 


Williams Corp., Bloomington, III., 
plans a record first-half year ad- 
vertising campaign for its oil and 
gas-fired burners, boilers, furnaces | 


and air conditioning equipment. | 


Insertions are scheduled for Amer- 
ican Home, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Life, Small Homes Guide, 
Sunset Magazine and The Saturday 


formerly with | 


tising; (3) what was done, and 
(4) results. 

Single copies are available with- 
out charge to advertising man- 
agers, sales managers and agency 
| executives connected with indus- 
|trial advertising. Additional cop- 
ies may be obtained for $3 each 
'from Putman Publishing Co., 111 
# Delaware PIl., Chicago. 
Johnson Joins E. H. Brown 

George Johnson has resigned as 
associate editor of Successful 
Farming to join the agricultural 
department of E. H. Brown Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. 


IF YOU HAD A CHOICE 


of best or second-best 
in anything .. . 


which would you choose? 


Then why choose 


less than the best 
photoengravings by 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


letterpress gravure 


PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT 
333 WEST LAKE STREET, 

¥ AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Fantastic Trains, 
Kitchens, Cars Are 
Hit of GM Motorama 


New York, Jan. 31—The Gen- 
eral Motors Motorama of 1956 
closed here last week, after play- 
ing in six days to a record attend- 
ance of 275,000 people, many of! 
whom waited for hours in the) 
frosty air outside the Waldorf As-| 
toria, and prepared to move on to 
four more cities. 

It shows in Miami Feb. 4-12; Los | 
Angeles March 3-11; San Francis- | 
co March 24-April 1, and Boston | 
April 19-29. It moved out in the| 
125 vans required to transport the | 
116 displays, which carry the solid | 
fare of the Motorama, while the | 
entertainment includes a_ giant| 
Vistavision movie and a live cast. 
of 70 singers, dancers and magi- 
cians. The cost of the Motorama 
is laconically estimated by GM at 
“about $2,000,000.” 


® Among the displays going south 
in the special fleet of blue-and- |} 
white vans is a realistic 37’ model | 
of the new GM Aerotrain, Frigi- 
daire’s Kitchen of Tomorrow, six 
experimental cars including a gas 
turbine job, and 26 special and 
production model cars. Some 18 
GM divisions are on display, and 
the trappings include such luxuri- 
ous items as Harry Winston jewel- 
ry, including (in New York at 
least) the Hope diamond. 

In keeping with GM tradition, | 
every automotive division ran) 
pages in all New York newspapers | 
and The New Yorker, and some of 
the specialized divisions also used 
advertising to call attention to. 
their exhibits in the show. 


® Also in keeping with GM tradi-| 
tion, it seized upon the Motorama 
and its focus of attention on the 
automotive business to strike some | 
telling blows on the psychological | 
warfare front: President Harlow | 
Curtice predicted a 7,500,000-car | 
year in 1956, said automotive cred-_ 
it is in a healthy condition, advo- | 
cated the removal of the excise tax | 
on automobiles, and disclosed that 
GM capital expenditures of $1 bil- | 
lion in 1956 include $250,000,000 | 
for new projects not previously | 
announced. 
In addition, Mr. Curtice said he| 
thinks it’s up to the “wisdom” of 
Congress to decide how to pay for | 
an urgently-needed national road-| 
building program, forecast a grow- | 
ing market for Frigidaire products, | 
expressed confidence in the petro- 
leum industry’s ability to improve, 
octane ratings of gasoline to keep 
pace with auto engine compres- | 
sion ratios, and said the Eisenhow- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Meet A 
DOUBTING 
THOMAS! 


He didn't believe that 
$12.50 could buy a 


TV FILM 


FILMACK STUDIOS 


NEW YORK. N_Y 
341 W. 44th St 


CHICAGO, Wt. 
1323 5S. WABASH 


er administration “has brought to) 
the people of this country as well | 
as the entire free world a new) 
feeling of confidence.” And he an- | 
nounced a gift by GM of $25,000 
to the American Red Cross for | 
victims of floods in Oregon and. 
California. 
Alco Names Batts, Jaeckel 

Alco Products Inc., Schenectady, ' 
has named Arthur A, Batts Jr. di- 
rector of advertising and market- | 
ing research. He joined Alco in 
August, 1954, as director of mar- 
ket research. Alco also has ap- 
pointed A. Robert Jaeckel manager 
of advertising and sales promotion. 
Mr. Jaeckel, formerly with Alco, 
is rejoining the company from his 
position as senior advertising spe- 
cialist of the generator department 
of General Electric Co. 


Webcor Doubles ‘56 Budget 
Webster-Chicago Corp., Chicago, 
plans to double consumer adver- 
tising for 1956 on its Webcor pho- 
nographs, tape recorders and disc 
changers. Plans include a contin- 
uation of advertising on the “Tony 


vertising agencies in 


billings. 


For inclusion i 


Agency Billings Questionnaires 


Questionnaires requesting 1955 billings information from ad- 
for AA’s 12th annual exclusive compilation of advertising agency 


Last year billi ¢s information was presented on 277 agencies, 
from the very lai zest to some of the smallest. 
this important list, agencies must return their 
questionnaires p) »mptly. A form has been sent to the head of 
every listed ager y. If you have not received yours, write John 
Crichton, executi.c editor, ApvERTISING AGE, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, fo) a duplicate. 


in the Mail 


the U.S. and Canada are now in the mail, 


Martin” tv show, sc .edules in At-;Charles S. Roberts, of Charles| totaled $174,037,798 


75 


| New York, publisher of Machinery, 
|Air Conditioning, Heating & Ven- 
|tilating and Heating & Plumbing 
|Equipment News. Mr. Hoierman, 
| who headquarters in Dallas, for- 
|merly was advertising and public 
‘relations manager of the major 
beceeeee of Dravo Corp. 


Safeway Reports ‘55 Sales Up 

Safeway Stores Corp., Oakland, 
| has reported sales for the 52 weeks 
ending Dec. 31 totaled $1,738,889,- 
'565, am increase of 6.18% over 
|sales for 1954. The company oper- 
ated 1,842 stores across the U.S. 
|last year, compared with 1,858 
| stores in 1954. Sales of Canadian 
| subsidiaries, operating 151 stores 
(Canadian), 


lantic Monthly, Har) er’s Magazine, Roberts Associates, have formed an increase of 9.98% over 1954. 


High Fidelity, Hi-Fi 


Home, Parade, Sat.rday Review,|management and marketing con-| 


Scholastic, Seventeen 
Week Magazine. John 


Music at Roberts, Sorzano & Associates, 


and This|sultants. Offices are at 405 Lex- 


W. Shaw ington Ave. and 104 E. 40th St., 


Advertising, Chicago, is the agen- New York. 


cy. 
Consultants Combine 


Sorzano, 


Antell & Wright, 


| 
Hoierman Appointed 


| Richard Hoierman has been ap- 
Julio F. Sorzano, formerly of pointed southwestern advertising 
and |representative of Industrial Press, | 


= The nation's 


AMERICAN: 
METAL § 
MARKET ~ 


only ABC-audited 
newspaper with 

@ DAILY reader- 
audience of 

30,000 tonnage 

» buyers 

The metal industry's 
“Market Authority” 
since 1899 


18 CLIFF St. <4 
NEW YORK 38 


“I have not yet, indeed, 


thought of a remedy 


for luxury. = 


“I am not sure that in a great state it is 
capable of a remedy; nor that the evil is in 
itself always so great as it is represented. 


“Suppose we include in the definition of 
luxury all unnecessary expense, and then let us 
consider whether laws to prevent such expense 
are possible to be executed in a great country, 
and whether, if they could be executed, our 
people generally would be happier, or even richer. 


“Is not the hope of being one day able to 
purchase and enjoy luxuries, a great spur to 
labour and industry? 


’“May not luxury, therefore, produce more 
than it consumes, if, without such a spur, 
people would be, as they are naturally enough 
inclined to be, lazy and indolent? To this pur- 
pose I remember a circumstance. 


‘*The skipper of a shallop, employed between 
Cape May and Philadelphia, had done us some 
small service, for which he refused to be paid. 
My wife, understanding that he had a daughter, 
sent her a present of a new-fashioned cap. 


‘Three years after, this skipper being at my 
house with an old farmer of Cape May, his pas- 
senger, he mentioned the cap, and how much his 
daughter had been pleased with it. ‘But (said 
he) it proved a dear cap to our congregation.’ 


** “How so?’ 


‘**When my daughter appeared with it at 
meeting, it was so much admired, that all the girls 
resolved to get such caps from Philadelphia, and 
my wife and I computed that the whole could 
not have cost /ess than a hundred pounds.’ 


** *True, (said the farmer) but you do not tell 
all the story. I think the cap was nevertheless an 
advantage to us; for it was the first thing that 
put our girls upon knitting worsted mittens for 


Benjamin Frankiin—B: Jan. 17, 1706—D: Apr. 17, 1790 


The Franklin portrait above is from the original wood engraving 
by Bernard Brussel-Smith. The text is taken from a letter 
written by Franklin in 1784 to the editor of his published works. 
It appears to be a mature afterthought, qualifying his earlier 
and more familiar writings on the importance of thrift. 


sale at Philadelphia, that they might have where- 
withal to buy caps and ribbons there; and you 
know that the industry has continued, and is likely 
to continue and increase to a much greater value, 
and answer better purposes.’ 


“Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to 
this little piece of luxury, since not only the 
girls were made happier by having fine caps, 
but the Philadelphians by the supply of warm 
mittens.” 


This appreciation of the human motives that lead to 
an expanding economy is gratefully reprinted on the 
250th anniversary of Benjamin Franklin's birth. For 
a reprint of this advertisement, write to: 


J. WaLTER THomMpson CoMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, 
Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Bombay, 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne, Tokyo, Manila. 
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Dealer Offers New 
Ford Every Year 
at No Extra Cost 


New York, Jan. 31—Spitzer 
Motor Sales Inc., apparently look- 


the annual mid-winter car sales 
doldrums, has come up with an 
unusual 


no additional cost!” 


This month we light the twelfth Newspaper ads ran in the New 


candle on the Burgoyne career cake. york Times and the Mirror last 
*Twould be nice if we could have you week, giving some of the details 
in for a big slice of our good luck,|of the promotion, which expires 
and for a looksee at our newly dec- | Feb. 18. Purchasers are offered re- 
orated offices—our birthday gift to| placement of their 1956 Ford next 
ourselves. The walls, by the way, are 
now a sick-frog green, a color refer- 
ence which gives us a chance for this 
plug. If you have products which 
show a sick-rose red (or even a 
toothbrush pink) give the Burgoyne 
super-sleuths a fast call. Chances are 
we will have that product pumping 
good dollar-green profits into your | 


coffers in zo time. 
x*e person” was told the details. It 
|only operates if the buyer gets his 
Cabbage tastes wonderful, but who | car on a two-year financing plan. 
wants to live with the “after” smell? | py. pays one-third down, the rest 


Not a certain manufacturing chemist | in monthly installments. At the 
we know, for he developed an air|end of the first year, the car is 
freshener which rids houses of these |turned in for a new model with 
objectionable “nosie” odors in jig | payments remaining the same. 


time. Being a smart man with a| This can be continued indefinite- 


/1957 Ford at “no additional cost 
to you for annual replacement.” 
The plan continues from year to 
year as long as the purchaser 
| wishes. 


“No phone calls concerning plan.” 


the invitation to “come in today in 


product and a buck, he invited the |!y, each time with another year’s 


Burgoyne Fact-Finders in for a quick ©Xtension of payments. 

sniff of the marketing possibilities.| The Salesman explained that a 
A panel study in Syracuse, Rockford | special arrangement between 
and Harrisburg piled up the statistics | ys ay = — a a 
needed for our friend to cut himself | oF “_~ =e , li nite . 

in on a profitable piece of the market. 7 on Bp ened agent 


: , ance and is intended for those peo- 
Consistent winners, the Burgoyners. | pie who like to know exactly what 


Try ‘em and see! their car will cost annually. Should 
future car prices go up (or down), 
xk * payments will remain the same, he 


said. 

Asked whether the Ford is being 
sold at list, he first said, “Yes.” 
A little later, he indicated there 
would be some reduction in the list 
price, but this reduction would be 
considerably greater if a car was 
not bought on the plan. 


Cocoa is an ancient and honorable 
beverage, relished by many and 
especially popular with small-fry 
members of any family. But the 


® It wasn’t long before the pros- 
pect—who had come in to inquire 
only about the new-car-every- 
year-plan—was switched to the 
idea of buying a new car outright 
or on a straight financing arrange- 
ment, because the discount would 


ing for gimmicks to help survive | 


advertising offer head-| 
lined: “Get a Ford every year at! 


year with the same model in a/| 


| Would-be purchasers are asked | 
to visit the showroom in person: | 


. An AA reporter who accepted | 


<.nt ee Cee 


Set an imaginative table for your familys 


with Libbes every-day crystal 


7 


oom Owens baron 


DRESS UP EVERY DAY—Libbey Glass division of Owens-Illinois Glass 

Co. is aiming its 1956 campaign at stimulating greater use of fine 

table glassware for every day. This color spread will appear in the 

March issue of Better Homes & Gardens. Fifteen other ad pages in 

five magazines will follow. Libbey’s consumer advertising program 
is double that of last year. 


‘Montreal Gazette’ 


be much greater. 
The salesman subsequently took 
a four door model listing at $2,- 


338, added on the requested ac-| Blames Hungry US. 
cessories (plus $40 for “undercoat- 


ing” and $20 for “poreelainizing” | £OF Newsprint Pinch | 


that was not requested) which | MontTrREAL, Jan. 31—In a lead | 
brought the total “list price” to| editorial last week, the Montreal | 
$2,818. The discount, he _ said,|Gazette blamed the appetite of U.S. 
would bring the price to $2,418 | consumers for the newsprint short- 
and he would “probably” do better age in Canada and stressed that 
when the prospect returned, ready |the “Canadian price has been tied 
to buy. |to the soaring U.S. kite.” 

A phone call to Spitzer Motor | 
Sales several days after the news- 


| 
| 


Newsprint companies, the edi- 
torial said, have cut supplies to 
paper ads ran brought forth the| Alberta newspapers by 12%%.| 
information that the promotion had | The Edmonton Journal, the Ga- 
“brought in a lot of leads.” The|zette said, has been forced to re- 
company said it had not yet sold| duce its size because of the news- 
any cars on the new-car-every-| print shortage. 
year-plan but it had some “pretty; “Newsprint,” the editorial con-| 
good prospects” and it might run/tinued, “is being turned out in) 
the ad a second time. |Canada in huge quantities. It is a 

| case of the demand outrunning the 
John Hall Names Jillson supply. But the demand that out- | 
A.E.: Adds Rex Co. runs the supply is not in Canada. | 

John T. Hall & Co., Philadelphia, |The demand has come from other 

has appointed Don Jillson, former- 


countries, above all the U.S.” 
ly with Aitkin-Kynett Co., an ac- 
count executive. Mr. Jillson also 
has been with Leeds & Northrup 
and Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency. 

Hall has been appointed to han- 
dle advertising and public relations 
for J. W. Rex Co., Lansdale, con- 
sultant on modern heat treatment 
and finishing of metals. Readinger 
Corp., Philadelphia, formerly had 
the account. 


® Vernon E. Johnson, president of 
the Canadian International Paper 
Co., appearing here at hearings of 
the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
economic prospects, said that the 
market for 1,500,000 tons of news-— 
print annually in the southern) 
U. S. had been lost to Canadian 
producers because of increased 
production of newsprint in the 
U. S. 

“They have advantages of ship- 


ee ee 


eine = 


time-honored slow method of mak- | 
ing cocoa isn’t necessary when the 
instant variety is ready on the shelf. 
An ingenious development makes it 
as easy and quick to prepare as any 
other instant beverage. The manu- 
facturer of this creamy delight 
wanted to know how he rated in 
sales among purveyors of similar 
goods, so he signed the Burgoyne 
crew to give him the full panel treat- 
ment in South Bend, Roanoke, Grand 
Rapids and Charlotte. Results were 
excellent, but improved store dis- 
plays were a crying need. These 
recommendations were followed with 
much profit. 


olleile You catch more 
In 1956, add your name to the long | 
list of Burgoyne Contented Custom-_ 
ers. A 3¢ stamp will tell you how to 
join this select and happy group. 


| 


Signs of SCOTCHLITE Sheeting 


Mining & Mfg. Company, Dept 


FIPST WATIOWAL BANK BLOG, CINCINNATI 2, ONO 


EPEC ead tad) a ER EM Re ele 


> 


eyes...for | 
with SCOTCHLITE! 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


Fastest way to reach a customer's stomach is through his eyes! 


thousand—and high, high readership! Get the greatest mileage 
out of your advertising dollar with the salesmen that never stop 
selling, night or day—Brilliant, colorful signs of SCOTCHLITE 
Reflective Sheeting. For a free demonstration, write Minnesota 
. AA- 266, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


"SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting is o registered trademark of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


ping costs,” he said, “and can pro- | 
duce hydroelectric power at rates 
comparable to rates in Canada.” 
While Mr. Johnson agreed with 
earlier estimates by R. M. Fowler, | 
president of Canadian Pulp & Pa-| 
per Assn., of a newsprint demand 
4 jin 1980 of 12,500,000 tons, com- 
» |pared with 6,200,000 tons in 1955 
me |(AA, Jan. 23), Mr. Johnson 
pointed out that competition from 
| paper mills in the southern U.S. 
| could be duplicated elsewhere. 
4 | “I expect to see a strong news- 
ae 
~ 


5 ae 
wees ee 


print production developed in the 
. | 


northeastern U.S. as well,” he said. 

= Princeton Knitting Mills 
| | Enters Men's Wear Field 
m= | Princeton Knitting Mills, New 
™ | York, manufacturer of fur-like 
fabrics for women’s apparel (O’l- 
legro and Mutation, the man-made 
mink), is entering the men’s wear 
field with a line of pile fabrics for | 
men’s outerwear. An _ extensive 
trade campaign of full pages in 
|Men’s Wear and Esquire Apparel 
| Arts is introducing the new fabrics. | 

“Princeton to the rescue” is 
theme of the campaign, which fea- 
tures a St. Bernard dog with a 
brandy keg labeled “man’s best 
fabric friend.” Ehrlich, Neuwirth 
& Sobo, New York, is the agency. 


Leber & Katz Names Two 
Leber & Katz, New York, has 

appointed Nat Roberts general 

‘manager in charge of traffic and 
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give you a low, low cost-per- 
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’ 


production and Herbert Paulen as- 
sociate art director. Mr. Roberts 
formerly was with Geyer Adver- 
tising for five years and with Grey 
Advertising Agency for 12 years. 
Mr. Paulen previously was with 
Grey 15 years and Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt five years. The agency also 
has promoted Sy Chodor from the 
traffic and production department 
to an account executive. 


Parkin Rejoins Times Square 

Edwin Parkin has resigned as 
president of Selective Equipment 
Corp. to return to his former post 
|as advertising and sales promotion 
director of Times Square Stores 
'Corp., Brooklyn and Long Island 
chain of neighborhood variety 
stores. Richard H. Scoby has been 
|promoted to assistant advertising 
manager. 


Himbury Named PR Manager 
Francis J. Himbury, formerly 
assistant to the president, has been 
|/named public relations manager of 
Canadian Oil Cos. Ltd., Toronto. 


FIRST IN A SERIES 


WHAT 


makes a 


radio station 
GREAT? 


Ask the listener. He'll say: 
good listening. 

Ask the advertiser. He'll say: 
results. 

The radio station that pro- 
vides good listening and result- 
ful advertising has achieved the 
hallmark of greatness by the 
standards of America’s system 
of radio broadcasting. 

On WFAA, the great radio 
station of North Texas, results 
mean a tremendous volume of 
sales, year after year. Adver- 
tisers use WFAA to sell suc- 
cessfully everything from bacon 
to automobiles . . . flour to 
shaving cream. 

That's because more people 
in 111 counties listen to WFAA 
than to any other radio station. * 
They like old favorites like the 
Early Birds. They like WFAA’s 
fresh new ideas in program- 
ming So they keep listening. . . 
and buying. 

See your Petry man. 


*Source: 1955 Whan Study — A. C. 
Nielsen N. S. |. 


THE 
EARLY 
BIRDS 


Now completing its 26th consecu- 
tive year. Oldest live talent break- 
show in the U q 


fast hour 


American radio station 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc., Representative 
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Philip Morris Moves 
from Biow to Ayer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
factor in the tobacco field from a/| 
standing start in 1933. 

Its repercussions in the Biow | 
agency were immediate. 

Early in the week, Mr. Biow | 
issued a statement, covering these | 
points: 

1. He had allocated “$1,000,000” 
to meet whatever costs would be 


O. P. McComas 


entailed in strengthening the agen- 
cy in all departments. 

2. The agency would be re- 
named the Biow Co. (It has been 
Biow-Beirn-Toigo for about a 
year.) 

3. He will be president as well 
as chairman of the board and will 
take personal responsibility for its 
operation. 

4. His love of the business—“the | 
great adventure of my life. I in- 
tend to find new adventure and 
success within it. I love it for all it 
represents...” 

In another memorandum, circu- 
lated by him to the Biow organi- 
zation, he added these sentiments: 


se “Let’s keep it clearly in mind 
that that which builds an agency | 
is its product. The yardstick of 
success is our clients’ sales, not 
ours. 

“Ours will be well taken care 
of if the clients’ move forward 
profitably. 

“One of the first steps we are 
taking is to add top-flight man- 
power in certain departments that 
at this time require strengthening. | 
We already are combing the mar-| 
ket, making known our needs and | 
seeking the type of talent that) 
measures up to the responsibilities | 
we are ready to assign. The kind of | 
men we want are working now. We | 
will find them and make it worth 
while for them to join our team.” 

He expressed confidence in the | 
agency and its morale, adding, “I| 
am sure with your help nothing | 
can stop our speedy growth... This | 
is a challenge for all of us. Let’s | 
measure up to it.” 

Neither memorandum mentioned | 


sign it but never did—and waited 
too long. 

2. The personnel shakeup inside 
the agency is ended—or will be 
when John Toigo leaves, which 
will be the day Philip Morris does. 
He had decided to get rid of Mr. 
Toigo when the agency’s exec vp 
signed Schlitz without Mr. Biow’s 
knowledge; he wouldn’t take 
Schlitz under such circumstances. 
He determined then he would re- 
sign Philip Morris, too. 

3. It had become a matter of per- 
sonal integrity with him. He felt 
he had to live with himself. 

4. He intended to build the Biow 
agency once again to its alltime 
billing high of $50,000,000. 


® A reporter could still reach John 
Toigo at Biow-Beirn-Toigo (or the 
Biow Co.—telephone operators 
were using the latter name by mid- 
week). 

Said Mr. Toigo: 

“I have no idea what I’m going 
to do. I’ve not officially severed 


my connection here. I literally do) 


not know where I’m going.” 
It was nowhere intimated that 


Biow Billings Plummet 

New York, Feb. 2—With 
the flight of Philip Morris 
the Biow agency has dropped 
a total of $34,000,000 in bill- 
ings in something like six 
weeks. That’s a figure that 
is higher than the individua) 
billings of 34 of the nation’s 
top 60 agencies. 

There’s one catch in this: 
The billings loss is $25,000,- 
000 if you ignore Schlitz, 
which Biow resigned before 
it actually entered the house. 

The billings dollars moved 
out of Biow like this: Pepsi- 
Cola took its $6,500,000 to 
Kenyon & Eckhardt in mid- 
December. Then Whitehall 
Pharmacal waltzed away to 
Ted Bates & Co., lugging 
$8,000,000. Schlitz was lopped 
off by Biow, to the tune of 
some $9,000,000. Ruppert de- 
parted with $2,500,000 
(which is still unassigned). 
Now Philip Morris _ takes 
about $8,000,000 on to Ayer. 

Biow, during roughly the 
same period, landed Eng- 
lander and $1,500,000, Lan- 
olin Plus and $2,000,000 and 
IXL Foods, $500,000. 

Net change: Biow down 
$30,000,000 including Schlitz, 
or $21,000,000 otherwise. 


~ Smoke for Pleasure 
| toll 


No Cigarette Hangover 
= comernoudl 


Feamstnhet: 1? MORRIS is made 


And that differec is your guarantee of 

| everything yor ve ever wanted im a 

| Cigarette... ta, mildness, rich flavor, 

wonder == = | pleasant aroma. . clean, retreshing smoke 

=. = | that leaves NO ( CARETTE HANGOVER! 
You'll be glad tomorrow . . 


you smoked Phil » Morris today! 


& = PaILIP MORRIS 


BARE KNUCKLES—Philip Morris 
launched ‘a vigorous newspaper 


signment, but in general it went 
something like this: 

| After a 26-week stint, Tex & 
| Jinx were replaced by Allen Funt 


beg Morris Tried 
‘and his “Candid Camera.” Along 


50 Radio, TV Shows |about this same time, the company 


| 
| New York, Feb. 2—Philip Mor-|also experimented with a five- 
ris has experimented with a lot; minute strip show. First came 
lof different radio and tv shows! something called “Ruthie on the 
|since the ’30s. Telephone,” then monologues by 
In the past ten years, the com-| Herb Shriner. Both flopped. 
pany has bought and dropped | Mr. Funt and his camera were 
more than 30 network programs—/j replaced by Horace Heidt and his 
since 1933, nearly 50. By far the| band. At about the same time— 
biggest share of its ad budget has | early 1951—a second show, “Truth 
|gone into broadcast media. |or Consequences,” was added. 

A show that doesn’t live up to. 
the advertiser’s expectations goes|® By fall both shows were out of 
off the schedule in short order.) the lineup and “I Love Lucy” and 
Hard-hitting, restive Philip Morris | “Racket Squad” were in. In the 
|usually doesn’t wait around to see|next few years the company pre- 
|if a little patience and a lot of|sented, at one time or another, 
production changes will get sed Neier Morris Playhouse,” a 


‘During Past 22 Years 


show rolling. sports show for Bond Street tobac- 
co; “My Little Margie” 


(part of 


this, and followed them with radio | the cigaret company gave up the 
and tv commercials that boomed| medium in mid-1955 when it can- 
out the challenge to other cigaret|celed television’s top-rating show, 

makers, “We dare them all.” |“I Love Lucy,” and the law-en- 

forcement series, “Public Defend- 
h er.” The sponsor’s earnings were 
and debacle close-coupled—and it going down while “Lucy's” ratings 
recently failed to stave off the rush | were zooming up, but she had 


of Pall Malls and lost ground in the | 2¢@tly a four-year run with Philip 


up-and-down history—triump 


campaign in 1946 with ads like|s A pioneer network tv sponsor, | the time with Dunhill as the fea- 


tured brand); “My Hero” (for 
Dunhill); “So You Want to Lead 
a Band”; “Bonino,” with Ezio 
Pinza, and “Pentagon, USA.” 
Only Lucy lasted. By May, 1954, 
it was “Lucy” and “Public Defend- 
er.” In October, 1954, it was 
“Lucy” and “Telltale Clues.” But 
“Public Defender” played a brief 


the Philip Morris situation, nor the | 


resignation of Schlitz, nor the di-| Mr. Toigo would accompany the 


vergent views of Milton Biow and | 
John Toigo which precipitated the 
crisis in the agency. 


Philip Morris account to N. 
Ayer & Son. 


Ww. 


a The shift of the Philip Morris 


® On these points, Mr. Biow told | account brought to an end one of 


an AA reporter: 


the long and colorful agency-client 


1. He had known about Philip associations in the advertising 
Morris and its plans to leave for a | business. 


long time. He had intended to re- | 


Philip Morris & Co. has had an 


es 
Year (billions) 
eee ee 24.0 
EE. ochvbs eaneese 29.0 
, er es 35.0 
BOR. ninsdin cts ones 36.5 
Ge ee 39.3 
BOGS 5 oni pe ddinton’ 40.0 
) 2 eee ee 32.0 


Philip Morris Sales, Ad Figures 


tThe only 1955 ad expenditure figures currently available are the 
following, as measured by Publishers Information Bureau: Maga- 
zines, farm publications and newspaper sections (through No- 
vember)—$296,040. Network radio (through July, when PIB 
stopped measuring net radio)—$633,446. Network television 


Ad Cost 


Investment Per Carton 
ceaiammaaat ines 
$6,610,807 4.6¢ 
$8,880,958 5.l¢ 
$9,154,503 5e 
$8,541,998 4.3¢ 
$8,460,814 4.3¢ 
$7,658,041 2.8¢ 


(through November)—$961,620. No 1955 newspaper expenditure 
figures are available. Figures on sales are from Business Week; 
ad cost per carton tabulated by AA. 


|highly competitive cigaret race. It 
|is, however, worth noting that 
Philip Morris is the only major 
|cigaret company not formed out of 
the dissolution of the old Tobacco 
Trust in 1911. 


® Much of its history is the story 
of two men—one within the com- 
pany, one in its advertising agency 
—Alfred E. Lyon and Milton Biow. 

Alfred E. Lyon was a great to- 
bacco salesman. British by birth, 
|he came to New York in 1912 and 


Milton Biow 


Alfred Lyon 


landed a job as a salesman for To- 
bacco Products Corp. at $15 a 
week, working on Melachrino cig- 
arets. He did a notable job and 
established a reputation in the 
trade which was to be most helpful 
to him in years to come. 

In 1919, when stockholders of 
Tobacco Products arranged to buy 
the American end of Philip Morris 
& Co. business, he went into the in- 
ternational end and sold abroad for 
12 years. In 1931, Tobacco Prod- 
ucts’ British subsidiary, which he 
headed, was sold to British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco; American Philip 
Morris & Co. offered him a job on 
the West Coast at $5,000 a year. 

There he built a two-man sales 
staff to 40 and established himself 
as a red-hot salesman. In 1933, 
Philip Morris decided to put a cig- 
aret called English Blend on the 
market at 15¢. This was (for de- 
pression days) a luxury cigaret; 
10¢ cigarets were blasting away at 
the big three, which sold at about 
two packs for 25¢. 


® But, selling at 15¢, Philip Morris 
English Blend offered a jobber-re- 
tailer margin a good third higher 
than the major brands did. And it 
began to move—particularly on 
the West Coast. 

In 1934 Mr. Lyon was brought 


$7,000 a year. Two years later L. 
B. McKittrick, president of Philip 
Morris, died. O. H. Chalkley suc- 
ceded him, and Mr. Lyon became 
exec vp and sales boss. 

By 1945 his salary had rocketed 
to $100,000 a year; three years 
later it had reached $124,000. 


Philip Morris began to boom. 
Year after year it chalked up the) 


east as vp in charge of sales, at a| 
salary reported by Fortune to be} 


|Morris before the pink slip ar- 
| rived, 

| Since June, the company has 
|\been pitching to televiewers only 
through spots. A schedule of one- 
minute and 20-second announce- 
|ments is running on approxi- 
| mately 100 stations for Philip 
Morris, and on almost as many for 
the new Marlboros. 

Why was the show which Pres- 
ident O. Parker McComas called 
“an alltime. phenomenon of the 
entertainment business” cancelled? 
Thomas Christensen, assistant to 
the ad director, said it was because 
the tobacco maker had become a 
| three-brand company, with Parli- 
j}ament, Marlboro and Philip Mor- 
jris each having a “legitimate de- 
mand on the corporate marketing 
| kitty.” 
| In other words, “I Love Lucy” 
|could sell one brand of cigarets, 
but not all three. | 


® The story of Philip Morris as 
a tv sponsor started with Tex & 
| Jinx McCrary in 1949. In between 
'the variety-interview session of 
| this husband-wife team and the 


|sock comedy of Lucille Ball and | 


long list of shows and people. 
Keeping the changes in lineup 
chronological is a hazardous as- 


her husband, Desi Arnaz, came a} Morgan, 


return engagement for the tobacco 
company before fading from the 
airwaves last June. 


® Philip Morris’ try-them-and- 
leave-them tv _ strategy follows 
closely the peripatetic pattern set 
for radio advertising. At the mo- 
ment the company is in two shows 
—Bing Crosby and “Wendy War- 
ren & the News,” both on CBS— 
with five-minute participations 
scheduled for a total of five a 
week, The latter is a weekday 
soap opera combined with a news- 
cast. 


@ In the spring of 1947, Philip 
Morris blazed new advertising 
trails by buying daytime radio to 
sell cigarets. At that time the com- 
pany recognized the growing im- 
portance of the female segment of 
the smoking market and co-spon- 
sored two audience participation 
programs on Mutual. 

The company’s radio history is 
made up of people long faded from 
the scene, as well as some of to- 
day’s most successful entertainers. 

Among the names: Ferde Grofe, 
Leo Reisman, Johnny Green, Russ 
Ginny Simms, Milton 
Berle, Rudy Vallee, Herb Shriner, 
Ray Block, Mel Torme, Eddie Can- 
tor and Walter Kiernan. 


biggest sales gains in the industry. 
In 1938, selling 7.8 billion cigarets, 
it passed Old Gold. In 1939 it sold 
9.3 billion; in 1940, 11.3 billion; in 
1941, 15.5 billion. 

Philip Morris was the No. 4 cig- 
aret as the U.S. entered the war. 
It had only 7.1% of the market 
(Luckies had 22.7%, Camels 22.3%, 
Chesterfields 18.4%), but it had 


& 


‘ 


New Philip Morris. oc a mee noe 


GENTLE REMINDER—This ad, part of 


the whole industry agog. 
| What made it possible for Philip 
| Morris to come so far so fast? 
Good relations with the trade. A 
distinctive package with snob ap- 
peal. A luxury price and a decent 
markup for the retailer. But most 
of all, a slugging advertising cam- 
paign. 


® Milton Biow took over on the 
Philip Morris account in 1933, and 
|he had the assistance of a remark- 
able advertising man, Kenneth M. 
Goode, who had been Philip Mor- 
ris’ advertising consultant since 
1924. There are innumerable stor- 
ies about how Philip Morris settled 
on the bellboy trademark which 
| was to become its identifying sym- 
bol. 

| One of the most colorful, if 
| apocryphal, says that Milton Biow 
|heard a man being paged by a 
| bellboy in a hotel. Listening to the 
lcry of the boy, and mulling the 
possibilities of switching the radio 
time for Marlboros (which then 
|were Philip Morris’ big seller) to 
the new English Blend, he asked 


» | the bellboy to go through the lobby 


again, calling for “Philip Morris.” 

It sounded good to him. He in- 
troduced it on the air, built it into 
an international earache—some- 


the Philip Morris “gentle” series,;what gentled by the strains of 
ran in the Feb. 4 issue of The New Reape Grofe’s “Grand Canyon 
Yorker. (Continued on Page 80) 
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Manoff Founds Shop 
to Service Welch Co. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
all Mr. Manoff’s. 
sales and advertising manager of 
Welch had to make a decision— 
whether to take Welch to an es- 
tablished agency or start a shop of 
his own. He chose the second 


TTTrrt 
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RECORD-BREAKING 
1S" QUARTER FOR 


Parents 
154 ADVERTISING PAGES 
12% GAIN OVER ‘55! 


ADVERTISING REVENUE 


16% GAIN OVER '55! 


The Ist Quarter topped by 


the MARCH issue 


71 ADVERTISING PAGES 


14% GAIN OVER '55! 


ADVERTISING REVENUE 


20% GAI N OVER '55! 


The one-time | 


course. 
For Welch, which does a total 
business of close to $40,000,000 a 
year, the move to the Manoff agen- 
'cy will be the fourth change since 
the war. It’s gone from Buchanan 
| to Lennen & Mitchell (now Lennen 
& Newell) to Doherty, Clifford, 
Steers & Shenfield, to Kenyon & 
Eckhardt. Now it moves again. 


® The Welch line, in addition to 
bottled grape juice, includes frozen 
grape juice, grape jelly, grape jam, 
Fruit-of-the-Vine (a grape pre- 
serve), tomato juice and Refresh- 
ment wine (in a white bottle). 
Both the frozen and bottled juices 
are supposed to have more than 
50% of the market—perhaps as 
much as 65% and 75%, respec- 
tively. 

The grape juice dates back tc 
the 1860s, when a dentist named 
Thomas B. Welch got interested in 
developing a non-alcoholic “wine” 
for use in the communion services 
of his church. The product he came 
up with was so popular that by 
1878 he and his son were produc- 
ing nearly 500 bbls. a year. All this 
went to churches and doctors. By 
1880 the output was 10,000 gals. 
annually. 

Welch’s became nationally 
known in 1893- at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. That’s where the den- 
tist gave out samples, along with 
a lecture on prohibition, and dis- 
covered that people liked the 
product for what it was—a re- 
freshing soft drink. 


® Early advertising carried head- 
lines like these: “The lips that 
touch Welch’s are all that touch 
mine,” and “The beverage with 
neither remorse nor regret.” 

Then Welch’s came in for a se- 
ries of publicity breaks. Secretary 
of State William Jennings Bryan, 
a teetotaler, started serving the 
grape juice at official functions in- 
stead of vintage wines. Navy Sec- 


FIRST IN THIS MARKET 
OF HEAVY SPENDERS 


AS THE FATHER 
OF A BRIDE | CAN 
TESTIFY TO THE 
SALES POWER OF 
BRIDE'S MAGAZINE 


retary Josephus Daniels flouted | 
tradition and replaced the Navy’s 
tot of rum with the grape juice, 
thus opening the way for the sea 
arm to become known as the 
Grape Juice Fleet. 

Early in the 1900s Welch’s was 
selling 1,500,000 gals. a year. 


® Grape juice selling has under- 
gone an advertising transforma- 
tion. Back six and more years ago 
it was done via the therapeutic ap- 
proach and the virtues of dieting. 
Remember slim, trim Irene Rich in 
all those print ads? 

Then came a_ transformation. 
The new pitch was that grape juice | 


JACK S. PETTERSEN has been named | 
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Walker Sheriff Appoints Five: 
Adds Three New Accounts 

Walker B. Sheriff Inc., Chicago, 
has added five persons to its staff. 
They are Lee R. Brooks, formerly 
with Jones Frankel Co., Chicago, 
account executive; George O’Leary, 
formerly agency creative consult- 
ant, copy director; Harry J. Straw, 
formerly with Andrews Agency, 
Milwaukee, copywriter; Clarence 
J. Baker, formerly with Leo Bur- 
nett Co., copywriter, and Lois 
Scheuber, formerly with Aubrey, 
Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, media 
director. 

Sheriff has been appointed to 
handle advertising for Lombardo 


is not a food beverage, but a bev- |director of merchandising of the| Wine Co., wine producer and bot- 
erage that follows the soft drink Norge division of Borg-Warner |tler; Russell-Hampton Co., fra- 
pattern. Where orange juice is aN| Corp, Chicago, a new position. ternal goods manufacturer, and 


a.m. drink, it was theorized, grape | 
juice is an afternoon coffee-break | 


item. So grape juice—‘a refresh-| 
ment drink”—went into soda foun- | 
tains. From then on the ads sang of | 
the “fun” aspects of grape juice 
drinking. 


® This led, in 1950, to Welch buy- 
ing into “Howdy Doody” on NBC. 
The commercials, handled by 
“Howdy” and Bob Smith (“Buffalo 
Bob”), mentioned that Welch was 
“healthy,” but the stress was on 
the pleasure-giving aspects of the 
drink. One result of the show, re- 
calls Mr. Manoff, was that “we 
found our greatest consumer group 
—families with kids between 5 and 
11 years of age.” 

Frozen grape juice concentrate, 
introduced around 1949-50, is sold 
on the basis of one theme: “... And 
it costs no more than ordinary soft 
drinks.” Frozen, according to Mr. 
Manoff, is now selling as much as 
the bottled. “The frozen is all plus 
business,” he adds. 

Other Welch innovations have 
been the Refreshment wine—pack- 
aged in a white opal glass bottle 
webbed in six decorator colors— 
and Fruit-of-the-Vine. The latter 
is a new type of preserve made 
from whole Concord grapes with 
the seeds removed. It got a “top 
promotion of the year award” for 
1954-55 from Food Field Reporter. 
Vine was introduced straight, sup- 
ported by local ad media. No cou- 
pons or special packs were used. 
Advertising included space in 
many newspapers and tv spots on 
21 stations in 18 markets. 


@ Mr. Manoff said he left Welch 
in 1953 when the company decided 
to move upstate—to Westfield, on 
the Lake Erie shore. 

He said he recommended to the 
Welch management that Kenyon 
& Eckhardt get the account, “and 
K&E was named long before they 
knew I was looking for a job.” Mr. 
Manoff stressed this point, he said, 
because he had no desire to become 
known as “a Madison Ave. nomad 
with business in my pocket.” 

Mr. Manoff added that he had 
recommended naming K&E because 
Welch “needed promotion and 
television, and K&E is strong in 
both.” In addition to his post as vp 
at that agency, he also was a mem- 
ber of the review board and chair- 
man of the marketing plans com- 
mittee, a group he set up. 

The Welch budget, previously 
described as about $1,500,000, but 
which Mr. Manoff says is “close to 
$2,000,000,” goes mostly into tv. 


@ Mr. Manoff said he will an- 
nounce the names of the other top 
personne] at his new shop shortly. 

The Welch company, now owned 
by Jacob M. Kaplan, signed a con- 
tract in 1952 with several thousand 
members of a co-op group that 
grows grapes for the company. The 
contract enables the Grape Coop- 
erative Assn. to buy Welch for 
$15,000,000. The co-op takes title | 
when the full purchase price is| 
paid. It has been estimated that| 
“if sales remain at present levels, | 
the co-op, now with 4,000 members | 
in seven states, will be full owners | 


of Welch by 1960.” 


Formerly director of Norge dealer 
development, Mr. Pettersen now 
will direct Norge home appliance | 
advertising, sales promotion, deal-| 
er programs and all other mer-| 

chandising functions. 


FCC's TV Probe 
Will Go to N.Y., 
Include Agencies 


(Continued from Page 2) 
of Advertising Agencies. 

FCC Chairman George C. Mc- 
Connaughey already has made it 
clear that one of the major objec- 
tives of the investigation is to de- 
termine whether existing FCC 
rules, including the option time | 
rule, are hampering the growth of! 
additional tv networks and local 
outlets. 


® One of the main problems mod 
ing the in 2stigation, he indicated, 
is the determination of (1) wheth- 
er there is an immediate need for 
additional network service to ac-| 
commodate available tv advertis- 
ing, and (2) whether there will be 
sufficient tv advertising available 
in the *uture to support additional 
networks. 

In a statement before the Senate 
interstate commerce committee 
last week, Chairman McConnaugh- 
ey said FCC has been told by pro- 
gram producers that existing op- 
tion time rules prevent them from 
clearing prime time for national 
spot advertising. On the other 
hand, he said, the commission has 
been warned by networks that 
they cannot operate without option 
time to assure clearance of time 
for their programs (AA, Jan. 30). 


® Members of the investigating 
staff said their meetings with agen- 
cies at this time are intended pri- 
marily to determine the kinds of 
information that agencies can pro- 
vide which will be helpful in ad- 
vancing their study. They also 
expect to meet with station repre- 
sentatives, program _ producers, 
talent agencies and others. 

Chairman McConnaughey has 
indicated that preliminary investi- 
gations will continue through most 
of 1956 and that no final report can 
be expected before mid-1957. 


Outdoor Men Honor Dreyfuss 

Leonard Dreyfuss, president of 
United Advertising Corp., Newark, 
N.J., has been elected honorary | 
president of the Outdoor Adver-| 
tising Assn. of New Jersey. He had} 
been president for 10 years.| 
Charles W. Stephens, vp, J. C.| 
Williams Co., Asbury Park, N.J.,| 
succeeds Mr. Dreyfuss as presi- 
dent of the group. 


Reed Appointed VP 

E. W. S. Reed has been appoint- | 
ed vp of Needham, Louis & Brorby | 
of Canada, Toronto. Mr. Reed has) 
been with the agency since the 
Toronto office opened in 1951. 


Parker House Sausage Co., all of 
Chicago. 


Barbasol Backs Radio 

Barbasol Co., Indianapolis, will 
sponsor 14 weather reports every 
other weekend on “Monitor” (NBC 
Radio) starting Feb. 11. Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. is the agency. 


a 


WJAC-TV is the Number 
One Station not only in 
Johnstown, but in Altoona 
as well, and this one-two 
punch covers an area that 
rates 4th in the rich state of 
Pennsylvania, and 28th in 
the entire country! 


Well over half a _ million 
(583,600, to be exact) tele- 
vision families look to 
WJAC-TV for the best in 
television entertainment. 


Add to this the free bonus of 
WJAC-TV coverage into 


Pittsburgh, and you have a 
total market for your sales 
message that just can’t be 
overlooked, if you really 
want to tap the potential of 
Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania! 
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AMA Survey Indicates Trouble for Drug 
Companies Unless Doctors Get More Data 


(Continued from Page 2) 
munity wrote 250 prescriptions for | 
the largest-selling drug, while | 
four of them accounted for over 
40% of the total. Just how this 
Was accomplished, however, he 
conceded that it was difficult to 
Say, because the survey clearly 
emphasized that there is no such 
thing as an “average doctor.” Phy- 
sicians, it indicated, follow no pat- 
tern; the market is made up en- 
tirely of individuals. 


s His reports on the five classes 
of drugs studied supported this 
conclusion. 

In the case of Lederle’s Achro- 
mycin, an antibiotic, Mr. Lyon said 
that the influences reported were 
varied. None of the physicians, he 
said, mentioned druggists as pro- 
moting this or any other new drug. 

In the case of Geigy’s Butazolid- 
in, a “non-hormonal anti-rheumat- 
ic,” three physicians, all general 
practitioners, prescribed 84% of 
the volume. Here, too, varying 
influence from different forms of 
promotion was reported, with the 
unusual fact that on this drug there 
had been no detailing. 

An even more striking concen- 
tration of use by a few doctors was 
that of Eaton’s Furadantin, a uri- 
nary antiseptic, where three phy- 
sicians wrote 93% of the dollar 
total of prescriptions. An unusual 
feature in this case was the empha- 
sis on the influence of a leading 
urologist; this, Mr. Lyon said, was 
the only instance where an opinion 
leader was reported as influential. 

Among “tranquilizing” drugs, 
Ciba’s Serpasil, supported by heavy 
promotion and detailing, plus sam- 
pling, found three doctors writing 
60% of the total dollar volume, 
with 35 others who had prescribed 
it producing only 22% of the vol- 
ume. 


a Mr. Lyon suggested comparing 
some of the conclusions reached 
with those produced by the Dich- 
ter motivation survey conducted 
last year by the pharmaceutical ad 
group. Among these were the fol- 
lowing: 

Most doctors are idealists, and 
think of themselves as profession- 
ally dedicated to serving human- 
ity; hence pharmaceutical houses 
should never give the impression 
of putting profit before service. 
They should be professional in 
their attitude, just as the doctors 
are. 

The doctor feels the greatest 
loyalty to the company which he 
thinks is professional in its atti- 
tude, and he is slow in changing 
his loyalty. 

He is a terribly busy man, and 
the more quickly he can classify 
an idea, in an advertisement or 
elsewhere, the better he will like 
it. 

Also, the doctor is a human be- 
ing, though highly sophisticated in 
his own field, and should be han- 
dled accordingly. 


s “Most physicians have a poor 
understanding of the problems and 
viewpoints of the pharmaceutical 
industry,” Mr. Lyon added. “The 
doctor is your original contact—a 


VALUABLE FRANCHISE FOR 
EXECUTIVE SALESMEN 


Well rated concern national in scope. Advertis- 
ing or intangible experience necessary. No in- 
vestment or inventory. A business of your own 
with protected territory. Men must be of high 
caliber, educated, nice appearance, and experi- 
enced in calling on top management. Reference 

uired. 95% renewal year after year. We have 
testimonial letters from over 80% of our cus- 
tomers. This is a startling new idea, but old 
enough to be proven. This is prestige advertis- 
ing and Public Relations in its most palatable 


form. We are now setting up restricted territory. 


basic channel for communication 
with the public. And he can and is 
willing to do a job of selling for 
you. 

“His problems are your prob- 
lems, but the average company 
does not supply him with adequate 
information with this in mind. 

“There is a crying need for get- 
ting your point of view across to 
the physician. How to do it is the 
question. But all studies tend to 
indicate a great need for this type 
of information for the physician 
as well as the public. 

“Unless a better job of selling 
the industry to the physician is 
done, you will have professional 
and selling problems in the future 
that will make today’s pale 
into insignificance. The physician 
needs to know how to answer ef- 
fectively the many questions asked 
of him by his patients about drugs, 
and you should give him this in- 
formation.” 


John R. Markey has resigned as 
president of Wilson-Markey-Eng-| 
land, San Francisco agency which 
he founded seven months ago. The 
agency now has nine accounts and | 
reportedly has billings of $250,000 | 
a year. Mr. Markey, who resigned 
from Roy S. Durstine Inc., San 
Francisco, to establish his own 
agency, plans to either start anoth- 
er agency or join a regional or 
national agency with offices in 
San Francisco. Several of the 


ly will go with M:. Markey. 


Long Opens New Office 
Long Advertising Inc., which has 
branches in San Francisco, San 
Jose and Fresno, has opened an- 
lother office in San Jose at 2317 


part of an expansion move to 


‘agers will be Monty Sillcocks and 
|Roscoe Stevens, both formerly | 
with Olympius Advertising, Stock- | 
ton. 


Markey Leaves S.F. Agency | 


Wilson-Markey acc ounts sal ; 
| 


Pacific Ave. The new office is| 


serve sectional accounts. Co-man-| 9% 
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Katen Joins Golden State |Golden State Baking Co., Fresno. 

Norman J. Katen, manager of|Gerald Jones, formerly assistant 
the California Raisin Advisory|manager, has been named to suc- 
Board, Fresno, has resigned to|ceed Mr. Katen at the Raisin Ad- 
become advertising manager of visory Board. 
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IN CANADA 
more than 24rds / 
of all major 

goods and services 
sold in Toronto 

are bought by 


readers of the 


more than 
TORONTO 
DAILY STAR 


2 / 3 rds 
80 KING ST. WEST 


‘ *SOURCE: Gruneau Research Survey,1955 
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WHOS 
ON 
FIRST? 


In the rural Southwest, one farm 
magazine* has emerged with a string of 
envied “firsts”. These mean dollars to 
advertisers and delight to its farm readers. 
For example . . . the Farmer-Stockman 
is ‘first’ in R.F.D. coverage in both 
Oklahoma and Texas. Another ‘first’ is its 
separate editing policy. 


Started six years ago as a quiet adventure 
in service to readers, the Farmer- 
Stockman’s separate editing for Texas 
and separate editing for Oklahoma has 
been and is a powerful exclusive. No other 
farm magazine has even attempted it. 
Month after month, Texas-based editors 
of the Farmer-Stockman make-over an 
average of 40% of the editorial content in 
each issue to enable this magazine to 
“strike home because it is at home.” 


The 99% coverage of farms in Oklahoma 
and 82% in Texas prove that these 

and many other Farmer-Stockman “firsts” 
pay off . .. in readers for the 
Farmer-Stockman . . . in sales for you! 


*the Farmer Stockman 


422,295 subscriber families in the Southwest! 


the Farmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. * 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Farmer-Stockman is owned and operated by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. * The Daily Oklahoman 


a 


Oklahoma City Times * WKY Radio * WKY-TV * WSFA Radio * WSFA-TV * Represented by Katz Agency 
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, ical Assn. Doctors got a tremen- 
dous amount of indoctrination 
about Philip Morris’ properties; it 
'is nowhere claimed that Philip 
Morris became the doctor’s cigaret, 
or that they took to prescribing it 
| for their patients—but the facts of 
| the sales figures speak for them- 
| selves. 


Philip Morris 
Moves to Ayer 
from Biow Co. 


(Continued from Page 77) 
Suite.” And “Johnny” turned out) 
to be a great living trademark, one} 
that could be used successfully | 


sw The medical claims and its Brit- 
ish air were both to lead the com- 
pany into the toils of the FTC. In 
early 1941, FTC directed Philip 


Morris to eliminate “London W,” 
“English,” any simulation of the} 
royal arms, and “By Special Ap- 
pointment” from the package. It 
was also directed not to use “Ltd.” | 
unless “Inc.” appeared in equal | 
prominence. 

The company complied, scrapped 
“London W,” altered its heraldry, | 
eliminated “English Blend,” and) 
enlarged “Inc.” “By Special Ap-| 
pointment” was a mystery; it | 
hadn’t appeared on the package for 
years and years before FTC issued 
the order. 

At the same time, Philip Morris’ 
radio commercials were insisting 
the cigarets were “made by Amer- 
icans, in America, to suit American | 
tastes.” And in June, 1948, the 
company rubbed out the last of the | 
British accent from its sell. In page | 
ads in the New York Post, Jewish | 
Daily Forward and Morning For- | 
ward & News, Philip Morris in-| 
sisted it was an American com-| 
pany and wanted to correct an) 
erroneous impression that it was a 
British firm. 

At the time, the Sons of Liberty, 
an organization active in helping 
the state of Israel and indignant 
over British policy in Palestine, 
was advocating a boycott of Brit- 
ish goods. The Philip Morris ads 
carried a statement from an offi- 
cer of the committee testifying it 
was U. S.-owned. 


with dealers and wholesalers and | 
in a variety of sampling opera-| 
tions. In fact, so successful was 
“Johnny” that the company later 
employed four other “Johnnys” to | 
do a similar job. 


® Another, and a far less interest- 
ing, story is to the effect that “Call 
for Philip Morris” was an old 
theme for the company and had| 
been used on posters back in 1919. 
When Oxford Blue and Cambridge 
cigarets died down, it fell into dis- 
use. It was revived in 1933, when 
the decision to switch to radio 
made it urgent to find some ear- 
catching device. Messrs. Goode and 
Biow went to the Hotel Commo- 
dore to see if they had any good 
callboys and were told that the 
best in Manhattan was a midget 
named John Roventini, at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

They saw him, were impressed 
by his sunny personality and the 
clear, metallic voice, and signed 
him. He was 25 years old, 54” tall 
and making about $25 a week. He 
was put into an Austin, used for 
sales promotion purposes, and in 
1936—according to Fortune—rep- 
resented a budget item of some- 
what less than $20,000 to the to- 
bacco company. 

He is now 45 and last appeared 
in the news when the company 
denied hastily, in August, 1954, 
that Johnny was dead. Actually, 
one of the stand-ins—Anthony H. 
Boris, 39—had died, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The original Johnny 
was hale and hearty. 


Leading Cigaret Brand 
Sales, 1955-54 


Sales for Per Cent 


1955 Change 

® Johnny was a unique contribu-| Brand (billions) from ’54 
tion. The rest of the advertising| Camel 77.0 =v 99 
was equally bizarre, since it com-| Lucky Strike 57.0 = 419 
bined a strong patrician appeal for| +Pall Mall 56.0 + 5.7 
the luxury blend and its British| *Chesterfield 48.0 — 94 
origins with about as daring a| *pPhilip Morris 24.0 —17.2 
use of medical appeals and as/|s&Qld Gold 20.7 + 6.1 
many brushes with the Federal | tViceroy 20.1 +34.9 
Trade Commission as the business | tWinston 19.5 + 200.0 
ever saw. *Kool 12.7 + 49 
It boldly claimed “medical|#Herbert Tareyton 12.0 cxmenti 
proof” that its cigarets were less|L@M 11.0 +774 


irritating; it talked darkly of play- 
ing “safe with Philip Morris and 
avoid all chance of acrolein.” (Ac- 
rolein is an irritant, and Philip 
Morris’ use of diethylene glycol as 
a hygroscopic agent was supposed 
to curb it.) 

As part of this extensive drive, 
Philip Morris was able to place re- 
strained but emphatic advertising 
in 40 medical journals, topped by 
the Journal of the American Med- 


Pardon us while we 


tKing-size only. *Regular and 
king-size. SRegular, king-size and 
filter tip. tFilter tip only. +King- 
size and filter tip. 

| Source: Business Week 


Then, in 1942, FTC charged the 
company with false advertising 
claims for Philip Morris, Dunhills 
and Revelation pipe tobacco. Un- 
der the gun of the commission, 
Philip Morris fought a tremendous 
delaying action. As late as 1952, it 
was still arguing that its cigarets 
were less irritating than competing 
brands, disputing the FTC exam- 
iner’s findings on moistening 
agents and effectively postponing 
commission action which might 
have stopped a number of key 
Philip Morris advertising claims. 

In 1953 the commission ordered 
Philip Morris & Co. to discontinue 
any advertising suggesting that its 
|cigarets were less irritating than 
those of other brands. It didn’t 
faze Philip Morris. The company 
appealed and continued to fight in 
the courts. 
| A court of appeals questioned 
| whether there was adequate evi- 
dence. The FTC decided that the 
formula for the moistening agent 
had been changed. And in 1955, 
after 13 years of argument, Philip 
Morris won, as FTC dropped its 
complaint. 


AAA he eheheaedeat 


Philip Morris 


—— wine F 


ECDYSIAST—This ad, which was 

used in many forms in print media 

and outdoor, told the story of| 

Philip Morris’ 55 changeover from 

a brown to a red, white and gold 
package. 


® Meantime, in the fall of 1954, 
Philip Morris & Co. quietly gave 


DISCUSSING NEW pDRESS—Roger Greene (left), Philip Morris adver- 
tising director, and John R. Latham, brand manager, going over 
some of the details of the company’s plans to introduce a newly 


designed 


up its medical sales promotion de- 
partment. It was abandoned after 
20 years, and it was abandoned un- 
der the shadow of the cancer con- 
troversy. Philip Morris said flatly 
the cancer argument and the clos- 
ing of the medical department were 
unrelated: “It is simply that the 
program of visits to doctors and 
dentists, medical conventions and 
service clubs is no longer as effec- 
tive as it might formerly have 
been.” 

While Philip Morris was under 
FTC inquiry, it continued to ham- 
mer away at proprietary themes. 


In 1942 it was claiming vigorously | 


that Philip Morris “causes no 
throat or nose irritation” and say- 
ing, “Smoke as much or as often 
you like” and “You pay no pen- 
alty for Philip Morris pleasure.” 
And it had a wonderfully irrita- 
ting habit (irritating, that is, to 
other cigaret companies) of con- 
cluding its commercials with an 
announcer who said, in an assured 
way, “No other cigaret—no other 
cigaret—can make that statement.” 


® Philip Morris had hacked out 
most of its advertising eminence in 
the broadcast arena (see story on 
Page 77 for details), but it had one 
famous journey into print. But to 
understand that safari, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the sales picture. 

During the war, Philip Morris— 
and every other cigaret maker— 


never had it so good. They could|s Further, the company had en- Morris. In time, 


sell all they could make. They could 
sell billions to the armed forces. 
Cigarets were in world-wide short 


package. 
its major competitors. 


® Meantime, the Axton-Fisher To- 
bacco Co. was put on the block. 
Its biggest lure was its tobacco- 
buying allocation of around 8,000,- 
000 lbs. annually. The price was 
tremendous. Every company in the 


pas 
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| was not to become important again 
|until it was launched as a filter 
cigaret with a dramatic new box 
last year. 

Some new management faces 
came into the Philip Morris pic- 
ture, the most important being O. 
Parker McComas, as exec vp, from 
Bankers Trust Co. He joined in 
1946, having been introduced to 
Mr. Lyon by Lehman Bros., the 
underwriter on the 1945 financing. 
Management was much less mer- 
curial. 

At the same time, the company 
kicked off a vigorous newspaper 
advertising campaign, “No cigaret 
hangover.” It followed this bare- 
knuckled approach with radio and 
tv commercials which featured a 
sepulchral voice which boomed, 
“We dare them all” and challenged 
other cigaret makers to invite their 
smokers to make the nose test. 


® The nose test, in case you merci- 
fully have forgotten, consisted of 
blowing twin jets of smoke through 
one’s nostrils, once with the cig- 
aret you’re accustomed to smoking, 
once with Philip Morris. And Al- 
lan Funt’s candid camera caught 


| industry studied the deal and gave | 
u 


E. Lyon taking over as president, 
finally decided to take the gamble, 
and it bought the package—facil- 
|ities, brand names, inventory—on 
| April 8, 1945. 


Military orders were cancelled. 
Civilian tobacco jobbers rushed in 
with orders, and the orders were 
filled with cigarets in wartime 
packs (no foil, no cellophane). 
Lots of wartime Philip Morris 
smokers went back to their favor- 
ite brands once they were avail- 
able, and sales skidded drastically 
| (from $20,900,000 to $11,100,000) 
in November, 1945, just as the 
company was in the middle of new 
financing. 

The bad sales and poor earnings 
hurt the new financing. They also 


p. 
But Philip Morris, with Alfred 


Then a lot of things happened. | 


EPAULETS—“Johnny,” 


STRIPES AND 
famous as the living symbol of 
Philip Morris since 1933, changed 


his uniform at the time the 
brand’s package was remade, to 


hurt the company when it went on | 
its regular trips to borrow money | 
for inventory. After the Wall) 
Street debacle, the company sub-| 
sequently was able to place $32,-| 
000,000 of debentures with Equi-| 
table Life without difficulty. 


| joyed big sales of Marlboros, a 20¢ | 
| seller with ivory tips. At the end| 
lof the war the brand fell on its} 


herald the tidings to tv audiences. 


the test, and it worked wonders for 
Philip Morris sales. 

However, despite changes in the 
executive lineup, FTC cases and 
various reverberations, Biow Co. 
remained the sole agency for Philip 
when Philip Mor- 
ris was trying daytime radio, it 
used Cecil & Presbrey, where 
David Lyon, son of the then presi- 


supply; they were a eget eed in| face. (It had contributed 25% of;dent of Philip Morris, was a vp. 
Italy and Germany and Japan. In| philip Morris corporate profit.) It | Other agencies appeared later. But 


the U.S. there were long, impatient 
queues before drug and cigar 
stores. 

Up until 1938, Philip Morris got 
its money through common stock 
and earnings plowed back into the 


PM Was No. 12 in Spot 

Philip Morris was the 12th 
biggest spot tv spender in 
the U.S. for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1955. The soon-to-be- 
released spot tv standings 
compiled by the Television 
Bureau of Advertising will 
show that the company’s 
gross billings for spots for 
Marlboro and Philip Morris 
for October, November and 
‘December hit $1,000,000. 


business. After that year it fol- 
lowed regular tobacco company 
practice and frequently borrowed 
to cover investments in tobacco. As 
the fastest-growing tobacco com- 
pany, it had to buy more tobacco in 


proportion to current sales than) 


did other companies, because it 
had less inventory. 

In 1941, as noted above, Philip 
Morris was selling 15.5 billion; in 
1944-45 its sales reached 35.5 bil- 
lion. The average age of its leaf in- 
ventory was 11 months, and it was 
woefully shorter of tobaccos aged 
from three to five years than were 


Financially, Philip Morris is} 
rated well by Wall Street analysts. | 
Estimated sales for calendar °55) 
| were $275,000,000. It earned an es-| 
timated $3.50 per share on the 2,-| 
887,233 shares of outstanding com- | 
mon stock, despite increased costs) 
of repackaging and merchandising | 
its Marlboro brand. 

Comparable figures for 54 were 
$282,800,000 in sales, and earnings 
of $3.52 per share. Dividends of $3 
a share were paid in both years. 
The stock closed on the New York | 
Stock Exchange Feb. 1 at 45%. 

Commenting on the Philip Mor- 
ris stock as an investment, Arnold 
Bernhard & Co., investment ad- 
viser, in a recent issue of its “Val- 
ue Line” investment survey, points 
out that “just as Reynolds’ Win-| 
ston was the ‘success story’ of the| 
cigaret industry in 1954, Philip! 
Morris’ Marlboro will probably! 
| prove to be the Cinderella of 1955. | 
| “Launched as a popular-priced 
| filter-tip brand late in ’54, Marl- 
|boro, in its unique flip-top box, 
| was greeted with such enthusiasm 
| that the company couldn’t produce | 
the cigarets fast enough to keep up 
with demand. For five months 
| (until November, 1955) the brand 
| was on allocation. It is now in na- 
|tionwide distribution, and con- 


Wall Street Likes Marlboro 


sumption currently is believed to 
be at an annual rate of 12 billion 
units. 


® “Borrowing the techniques of 
Detroit,” the survey continues, 
“the company has changed the col- 
or of its Philip Morris package 
from the older cedar brown wrap- 


| per to a snappy new red, white and 
|gold one. At the same time, the 


company has varied the blend of 
Philip Morris tobaccos to spur 
further demand.” 

While the company has said it 


|expects a 25% increase in demand 


for Philip Morris in 56, Bernhard 
analysts “believe a boost of such 
magnitude unlikely.” Instead, they 
look for Philip Morris to show a 
dollar sales gain in °56 of 7%. 
“Since neither the starting-up 
expenses for Marlboro nor the 
change-over costs for Philip Mor- 
ris will have to be charged against 
1956 profits as in 1955,” the Bern- 
hard survey says, “we estimate 
that earnings will recover widely, 


| to $4.30 a share. A larger dividend, 


however, is unlikely. Currently 
the company is paying out a high- 
er-than-normal proportion of 
earnings. In addition, a $1,600,000 
annual debt repayment schedule 
goes into effect in '56.” 
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Biow was the agency on the big! 
brand—Philip Morris—from its) 
launching until this week. 

Meantime, Philip Morris swung 
away from its vigorous promotion | 
of a single brand and began to fol- 
Jow the multiple-selling pattern of | 
the field. In 1952 it launched Dun- 
hill in a king-size version, but this 
cigaret has been relatively dor-| 
mant. In 1953 it pushed out Philip | 
Morris king-size, going direct to 
national distribution. 


° In 1954, Marlboro appeared as a 
filter and cork-tipped in a test in| 


‘Byrum Leaves Biow to Join Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Last Minute News Flashes 


New York, Feb. 3—Jack C. Byrum, formerly assistant account su- 
pervisor in charge of national advertising of Biow-Beirn-Toigo, has 
joined Kenyon & Eckhardt as vp and senior account executive for 
field operations. 


Court Backs FTC in Margarine Dispute 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3—The U.S. third circuit court of appeals here | 
upheld the Federal Trade Commission in its decision that advertising | 
by Reddi-Spred Corp. was deceitful in claiming its imargarine con- 
tained fresh butter as well as vegetable fat. The court decided that | 
“shrewd” featuring of the word “butter” in ads, coupled with state- 
ments implying that because of its butter content Reddi-Spred is sub- | 


APA Reply Differs 
With U.S. on How 
Ad Business Works 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tising agency’s commission is usu- 
ally determined as a percentage of 
the medium’s gross rate for pub- 
lishing advertising...” It also con- 
ceded that agencies “contract di- 
rectly with media owners to pay 
and to be solely liable for pay- 
ments for advertising.” 

But it then maintained that this 


the Dallas-Fort Worth area, while | stantially different from margarine, “suggest that Reddi-Spred is a is a service performed for the 


regular Marlboro ivory-tips were | 
sold nationally, and_ king-size 
Marlboros were tested in New 
England. Marlboro was then a Ce- 
cil & Presbrey account. 

In the fall of 1953, Philip Morris 
merged with Benson & Hedges. In 
January, 1954, Alfred E. Lyon 
moved up to chairman of the 
board, and Mr. McComas became 
president and chief executive of- 
ficer. 

Since that time the company has 
launched a new Marlboro in a flip- 
top box, through Leo Burnett Co., 
and has met substantial success. 

Partially on the basis of the rise 
of Marlboro, Philip Morris last 
year switched out of its cedar- 
brown pack, and went into a red, 
gilt and white container. 

It also is testing a new kind of 
box for Philip Morris. A hard cig- 
aret box, somewhat like the Marl- 
boro pack, is being tested in Port- 
land, Ore., and Charlotte, N.C. 


Long Biow-Lyon 
Relationship Jarred 
Only by Samish Trial 


New York, Feb. 1—The depar- 
ture of Philip Morris from the 
Biow Co. marks the end of a long- 
time business relationship between 
Milton Biow and Alfred Lyon, 
board chairman of the cigaret 
company. 

That relationship survived some 
rocky going in 1953, during the 
San Francisco trial of Arthur 
Samish on a charge of evasion of 
$100,000 in income taxes. Mr. Biow 
testified at that 
trial that he paid 
Mr. Samish 
$100,000 to hold 
the Schenley ac- 
count for the 
Biow agency. 

Mr. Lyon’s tes- 
timony  contra- 
dicted a Biow 
statement that he 
(Biow) had not 
met Mr. Samish 
until 1943 in Ari- 
zona. Mr. Lyon said it was his 
idea that Mr. Biow should get the 
Schenley liquor account through 
Mr. Samish, and that they met in 
Florida in 1942. Mr. Samish had 
been a pr counsel to Philip Morris 
since 1939. 


Arthur Samish 


®@ Mr. Lyon also testified that he 


HAPPIER DAYS—Enjoying themselves 
in Atlantic City back in 1941 were 
Agencyman Milton Biow and Cli- 
ent Alfred Lyon. The occasion was 
a visit to a miniature Philip Mor- 
ris factory that the company had 
erected on the Atlantic City 
boardwalk. 


| Stanton Heads Kagran as It Absorbs NBC Film 


|@ Anywhere from one to three 


dairy product.” 


New York, Feb. 3—The operations of the NBC film division have 
been transferred to Kagran Corp., a wholly owned NBC subsidiary. 
The syndicator’s activities will continue to be directed by NBC vp 
Carl M. Stanton, who now becomes a Kagran vp as well. 


Comstock Moves from Burnett to Bryan Houston 


Newark, N. Y., Feb. 3—Comstock Foods, maker of canned fruit pie 
mixes and applesauce, has appointed Bryan Houston Inc. to handle 
its advertising. Comstock bills about $500,000. Leo Burnett Co., Chi- 
cago, is the previous agency. 


Bijur Leaves Fleischmann, Joins Ogilvy 


New York, Feb. 3—William Bijur, advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Fleischmann Distilling Corp., will join Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather as an account executive when the agency takes over Calvert) 
Distillers Corp.’s Lord Calvert whisky from Geyer Advertising in 
about six weeks. Mr. Bijur left the ad department of Schenley Dis- 
tiilers about six years ago to join Fleischmann. OB&M is expected to 
continue handling Rums of Puerto Rico. 


Doyle Dane Bernbach Appoints E. B. Weiss 


New York, Feb. 3—E. B. Weiss will join Doyle Dane Bernbach 
Feb. 15 as director of merchandising. Mr. Weiss was formerly director 
of merchandising at Grey Advertising and is a columnist for ApvErR- 
TIistInc Ace. At Doyle Dane, where he has been retained as a con- 
sultant for the past year, he will direct an expanding merchandising 
department. 


Kinnaird Is Ad Manager for Glenmore’s Yellowstone 


LoUuISVILLE, Feb. 3—Glenmore Distilleries Co. has appointed William 
M. Kinnaird, with the company since 1954, as advertising manager 
of the Yellowstone division, The distiller also named Ralph E. Peters 
as eastern division manager, effective April 1. 


Martz Joins Lamport; Other Late News 


e J. A. Martz has been appointed director of research of Lamport, 
Fox, Prell & Dolk, South Bend. Mr. Martz previously was director of 
customer relations for Studebaker for ten years, and was a member 
of the plans-merchandising division of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia. He also was managing editor of Industrial Marketing, and was 
manager of industrial and special product advertising for Standard 
Oil Co. (Ind.). 


e Gunnar Anderson, formerly an art director at Ellington & Co., and 
Leonard Sirourtz, formerly a designer at L. W. Frohlich Inc., have 
joined Grey Advertising, New York, as art directors. Helen Wheeler, 
formerly an associate copy director at Paris & Peart, has joined Grey 
as a radio-tv writer. 


e Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp., New York and Riverside, Cal., 
reports a record budget of more than $1,000,000 this year to promote 
its Flexalum blinds, awnings and draperies. A major portion of the 
budget will go into home and shelter magazines. Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, New York, is the agency. 


called Mr. Biow to Miami Beach )|’Sporting Goods Salesman’‘s 
in 1942 in order for him to meet) Guide’ Published 


Mr. Samish “on the subject of his 
getting the Schenley account.” 

“T had previously told Mr. Sam- 
ish that I would like to help Biow 
get the account. I told Mr. Biow 
that I thought Mr. Samish could 
help him get the account. I in- 
troduced the two of them and left 
them together. I know nothing 
about what happened after that.” 


The first issue of “Sporting 
Goods Salesman’s Guide,” a pock- 
et sized quarterly merchandising 
publication for salesmen in sport- 
ing goods stores, has been pub- 
lished by Joe Godfrey, well-known 
outdoors writer, who has also had 
advertising experience with Sports 
| Afield, Fawcett Publications, Col- 
lier’s, Field & Stream and Popular 
Mechanics. 
years later, said Mr. Lyon, he, The publication has a circula- 
asked Mr. Samish if he “was get- tion of 20,000, distributed to deal- 
ting anything out of this deal” he|€Ts’ salesmen through jobbers of 
had with Mr. Biow. Mr. Samish/|SPorting goods. Other quarterly is- 
said he was not. “I said to him,|SUes will appear in May, July and 
‘You must be a fool; you brought | September. — 
this business to him. Why don’t) Goin’ Fishin’, an annual sold to 
you get something out of it?’ Sam- | SPortsmen on the newsstands, will 
ish replied to me, ‘I don’t want >e published Dec. 1, Mr. Godfrey 
anything for myself, but if he announced, Publication offices are 
wants to be nice and make some| ®t 547 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


political contribution or do things 

for friends of mine, that’s up to|Putch Mill to Herbert Baker 

him.’ ” Dutch Mill Candy Stores, Chi- 
cago, operator of a midwestern 


Mr. Samish was subsequently 


advertiser, and that the 15% com- 
mission is a payment by the ad- 
vertiser (not the medium). 

Most of the rest of the APA 
pleading is a series of denials of 
specific anti-trust charges, though 
with a difference: Where the oth- 
er defendant groups contented 
themselves mainly with simple 
denials, or “denials of any know- 
ledge,” the APA answer bristles 
with counter-offensive clauses, 
usually beginning “and further an- 
swering, defendant affirmatively 
alleges. . .” 


e APA did not deny that its mem- 
bers charge gross rates to direct 
advertisers (as, it says, they do to 
all advertisers), but it denied that 
the practice is a violation of the 
Sherman Act. 


e The association denied that an 
agency failure to get recognition 
from one or more of the defen- 
dant media places it under serious 
competitive handicap. (At the 
same time, as noted above, APA 
denied that it operates a “recog- 
nition system.”) Credit informa- 
tion requirements “reflect only 
the normal information customar- 
ily required and obtained by any 
person engaged in business before 
contracting with any other par- 
ty...,” said APA. 


e APA denied that only recog- 
nized agencies are extended credit 
by its members, and specifically 
that APA members allow commis- 
sions only to agencies which retain 
the commission and don’t split it 
or rebate it. Besides, it added, 
APA has no control over its mem- 
bers on this. And further, such a 
sanction against fee-splitting is no 
violation of the Sherman Act. 


e At one point the association 
spoke up for the Four A’s, as- 
serting that that organization’s 
efforts to get uniform acceptance 
of the 15% commission and the 2% 
cash discount were “arm’s-length 
bargaining transactions” between 
representatives of agencies and 
magazines—not a conspiracy. 


@e On the matter of conspiracy 
with other media groups, APA 
denied that the standards used in 
each group’s recognition system 
are “substantially similar or iden- 
tical,” though at the same time 
affirming that such similarity “is 
in fact necessary” to orderly media 
operations, and is not an anti- 
trust violation. 


e APA denied that its members 
“blacklist” and refuse credit and 
commissions to “agencies denied 
recognition except on a cash basis 
without commission,” as the gov- 
ernment charged. Instead, mem- 
bers “freely and independently 
accept or reject advertising and 
recognize or deny [the agency’s] 
right to a commission...” 


e The association denied trans- 
mitting to members or other groups 
any confidential bulletins, lists, 
etc., about applicant agencies. It 
does, it said, circulate—to mem- 
bers only—lists of qualified agen- 
cies, including “credit ratings and 


found guilty of tax evasion and 
sentenced to three years in prison 
and fined $40,000. 

After the U.S. Supreme Court 
denied his final appeal, Mr. Sam- 
ish finally entered prison last 


month. 


candy store chain, has appointed 
Herbert Baker Advertising, Chi- 
cago, to handle its advertising, 
merchandising, sales promotion 
and employe relations programs. 
Dutch Mill formerly was with 
Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago. 


information not available to non- 
members.” It also “affirmatively 
alleged” that it “occasionally” re- 
quests information from other 
media associations “and other 
sources”—and receives similar re- 
quests from them. 


Four A’s Reply 
Denies U.S. Idea 
of Ad Business 


New York, Feb. 1—The Amer- 
ican Assn. of Advertising Agencies 
today filed a formal answer deny- 
ing all charges in the government’s 
anti-trust complaint and asserting 
its innocence of any law violation. 

The reply was returned together 
with the consent decree accepted 
by the Four A’s. Acceptance of a 
consent decree does not imply ad- 
mission of guilt. 

The following are some of the 
major points made in the answer: 


® 1. The original complaint de- 
fined advertising agency as “a per- 
son, firm, or corporation engaged 
in the business of formulating and 
conducting advertising programs 
for a national advertiser.” 

The Four A’s does not accept this 
definition, claiming that a more 
accurate description would be “a 
person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in rendering an independent 
service, made possible by advertis- 
ing media, dedicated to the effec- 
tive use of advertising in the mar- 
keting of goods and services for its 
various client advertisers.” It adds: 

“For media, the advertising 
agency converts the white space or 
blank time which the publisher or 
broadcaster has to sell into adver- 
tising influence. 

“For advertisers, the advertising 
agency analyzes the products or 
services, the present and potential 
market, the factors of distribution 
and sales and the available adver- 
tising media which can profitably 
be used; acting on these studies, 
[it] formulates a definite plan; ex- 
ecutes the plan; cooperates with 
the sales work to insure the great- 
est effect from advertising.” 


@ 2. The Four A’s also rejects the 
government definition of agency 
commission as “the amount al- 
lowed by media to advertising 
agencies for placing national ad- 
vertising.” It states that a more ac- 
curate description would be “the 
amount allowed by individual me- 
dia to individual advertising agen- 
cies for their contribution to the 
development and service of adver- 
tising,” and it adds: 

“Agencies develop new business 
for media; reduce the hazards of 
advertising and thereby the mor- 
tality rate among advertisers in 
media; advocate the idea of adver- 
tising as good for most businesses; 
create specific advertising for spe- 
cific advertisers, which is an es- 
sential element in the sale of ad- 
vertising; develop and improve 
advertising techniques, and there- 
by increase the productivity of ad- 
vertising; simplify credit opera- 
tions for media and reduce the cost 
of these operations; carry the cost 
of most credit losses in general ad- 
vertising; simplify and reduce the 
costs to media in the preparation 
of advertising; reduce media costs 
in following up advertising mate- 
rials to meet publication and 
broadcast schedules. 

“The commission is usually a 
percentage of the gross rate, such 
percentage being allowed only af- 
ter compliance by an agency with 
qualifications and conditions indi- 
vidually determined by the adver- 
tising medium.” . 


® The Four A’s states its more 
than 300 member agencies “handle 
between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of national advertising in 
the U.S.” 
® 4. Describing the importance of 
advertising, the Four A’s says: 
“Advertising is the counterpart 
in marketing of the machine in 
production, multiplying selling 
messages and appeals.” 
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Rates: $1.25 per line, minimum charge $5.00. Cash with order. Figure all cap 
lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 


HELP WANTED 


Eh a ITE TR 


Advertising Age, February 6, 1956 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


Medium-sized mid-west agency in city of 
60,000, with an enviable record of growth 
and achievement, wants a thoroughly ex- 
perienced agency ad man. Supervision, 
client-contact, creative thinking and plan- 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE WANTED Publishers Representative Wanted 
Excellent opportunity with fast growing| Long established magazine of Catholic 
Chicago Agency. Accounts are diversified | architecture and administration is looking 
including hard goods, industrial, farm and | for West Coast representation. Good op- 


food products. We are looking for a man | portunity for a real go-getter to acquire 
Will interview in 


line. Add two lines for box number. Copy deadline, Chicago office, Wednesday 
noon 5 days preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of 
$15.50 per column inch, and card discounts, size and frequency apply. 


SME te ORE NE TES LRT AS 7 TO 


HELP WANTED 


} HELP WANTED 


CLEVELAND REP 

for fast-moving trade paper published in 
Chicago, Good commission, profit-sharing 
equally with other employees, eventual 
participation possibility. Send full details 
including books now handled, background, 
etc. to Box 8080, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
LAYOUT AND PACKAGE DESIGN COMP 

ARTIST NEEDED IN FOOD FIELD 
Top ranking Chicago manufacturer seeks 


artist for rough and comprehensive pack- | 


age design, catalog layout and develop- 
ment of direct mail pieces. Want young, 
flexible creative man or woman to trans- 
late management's ideas into packages 
and print with high appeal to dealers and 


consumers. Not a light weight job but 
loaded with opportunity Layout your 
background in comprehensive form. 


Box 8064, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
FOR ALL TYPES OF PLACEMENTS 
GEORGE WILLIAMS - PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St. HA 17-1991 Chicago 


MAIL ORDER 

COPYWRITER 
We'll be adding a copywriter soon, a man 
experienced in writing mail-pulling copy 
| for publications and direct mail. We think 
| this writer will be around thirty, a man 
|who writes direct response advertising 
copy because he likes the challenge of 
| having to face the results tomorrow of 
| what he writes today. He'll be a man who 
}is at home when contacting the client 
| with his own copy. We are a young but 
well-established Michigan Avenue Agency 
| with a profit-sharing plan and a future. 
Our present writers know we're getting 
| them more help. Replies confidential. 
Grant, 


| Write or phone Frank Baker, 
|Schwenck & Baker, 520 N. Michigan, 
| WH 3-1003. 


SPACE REPRESENTATIVE 
MEDICAL PUBLICATION 
Medical Journal desires East Coast Sales 
representation. Must have following in the 

pharmaceutical field. 
Box 8029, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


EASTERN SPACE SALESMAN 
for scowing Chicago trade paper. 
against commission, profit sharing, even- 


tual participation possible. Send all details | 


including books you've sold, industries 
you've been in, salary requirements, etc. 
to Box 8079, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
FOOD SALES ADMINISTRATION 

Young, expanding “national brand” food 
firm has challenging opportunity for man 
35-45 who has good background in sales, 
advertising and merchandising. Knowledge 
of processed foods, broker operations and 
food production problems helpful. This 
man will be working with top food exec- 
utives and manufacturers, and must be 
able to speak their language and stimulate 
their thinking. Salary, plus expense, with 
bonus possibility. Located in beautiful 
university city; considerable travel in- 
volved. Send complete business experience 
and personal background to Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 


PROPER REPRESENTATION 


RETAIL COPYWRITER WANTED 
BY AAAA AGENCY 


We'd like someone, probably not over age 30 


to fll a spot our shop. He or she should 
have a sincere style of writin er nm 
the ability to practice artfu alliteration 
without saying anything The pe we 
select should want to write - « mot do 
contact work . not \ecome an account 
executive or vice president .. . im fact the 
next goal in our shop for this person will be 

re money! This w be work 


oO person may no’ . 
ing in the advertising department of « mati 
o fr concern .. . retail store . - oF - 
pe in one of those unpepular (with other 

h “discount’’ houses, or 


through words and pictures. 
for newspapers a 

if you apply, write = letter about 
an 


television 


Draw | 


BARNARD’S ALERT EMP. SYSTEM 


NATIONWIDE 
BE SURE AT BARNARD’S 
Adv. Art Publ’g Research 
| WA 2-2306 202 S. State Chicago 


MARKET RESEARCH MAN 
for small but growing trade paper in Chi- 
cago. Nominal salary to start, profit-shar- 
ing, eventual possibility of participation, 
chance to start small and build up a real 
research department. Send full details in- 
cluding salary requirements to Box 8078. 
ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
MOLENE PERSONNEL 
SPECIALIST IN GOOD JUDGMENT 
ANdover 3-4224 
BANKERS BLDG. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Artist—Potential Art Director—Someone 
permanent to grow with new company. 
4 man staff-take charge of all art and 
production. Bonus, insurance, pension, 


etc.—we want a team man. 
RECORD ADVERTISING AGENCY 
FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


WANTED 


Aggressive man of management cal- 
iber with experience in placing out- 
door advertising space to supervise 
billboard and road sign branch in 
the advertising department for a 
rogressive midwestern brewery. 
ajor responsibilities will involve 
implementation of a system to as- 
sure better billboard locations in 
seven state area including Nebraska, 
Iowa, South Dakota and partial cov- 
erage of Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri 
and Wyoming. Other duties to in- 
clude supervision of 200 spectacular 
type signs in addition to mainte- 
nance, supervising and leasing re- 
quirements on approximately 
smaller road type signs. May involve 
considerable travel for first year to 
set up system properly. After system 
rfected, travel minimized, approx- 
mately 90 days per year. Preferable 
age bracket—30 to 40. Salary open. 
Contact George C. Wanek, 1807 North 
16th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. Phone 


way, ency le know of this ad. 
Address Box 797 ADVERTISING AGE Webster 4600. 
200 FE. Ilinots St. © 11, I. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


An established publisher of automotive 
lubrication and accessory technical infor- 
mation, training and reference material, 
requires an experienced account executive. 
Publications and services are sold to oil 
companies and rubber manufacturers of 
national and international status. 


Experience in sales promotion and print- 
ing, automotive lubrication and accessory 
fields, is desirable but not essential. The 
man selected will be in the thirty to forty- 
nine age range. Remuneration will be 

upon experience and record of per- 
formance 


Box 795 ADVERTISING AGE 
200 EB. Tilinois St. Chicago 11, Illinois 


In the 
Heart of Chicago’s Loop 
LOOP OFFICE SPACES 
FOR SUBLEASE 
BARGAINS 
1,770 sq. ft. 
644 sq. ft. 


STATE-MADISON BLDG. 
22 W. Madison St. 


Call FRanklin 2-7450 
Available Immediately 


Box 796 
480 Lexington Ave. 


@ MR. ADVERTISING MAN e 
How Do You Fit This Picture? 


We are top-rated volume producers of point-of-sale dis- 
plays. Our exceptional resources and facilities open wide 
horizons for large income. If you have access to substantial 
business, inquire about our unusual plan. 

ADVERTISING AGE 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Box 801 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A TOP-FLIGHT 
$30,000 ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


If you’re an advertising man with real know-how, an account executive 
of stature—a basic, sound, and solid operations man—control some 
business. 


Here is a $30,000 opening in a fine agency where creative ability 
abounds—in a modern and efficient office. We’re secking top-flight 
talent only, and offer a brilliant future to the right man. 
ADVERTISING AGE 

480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


ning background and capacity necessary. 
Right man can make place for himself in 
agency management and ownership. We 
also would like to hear from mid-west 
agency strong in operations and produc- 
tion, considering merger 
and better client service 
Box 8072, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


LAYOUT ARTIST 


and display 
| newspapers, 


layouts for magazines, 
direct mail. Job calls 
| mail order and display layouts for maga- 
2 newspapers, direct mail. Job calls 
for clean rendering by a man who likes 
ee and who also appreciates a five day 


week, profit sharing plan and other ben- | 
efits in this medium sized, growing Chi- | 


cago agency. Contact Art Director, Grant, 
Schwenck & Baker, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
| Want advertising agency man with back- 
ground and flair for marketing and mer- 
chandising. We're a medium size midwest 
agency with a bright future that can be 
shared by the right man. Self-starter in 
marketing, client-contact and creative 
thinking needed. If you're looking for a 
place in which to grow—please send brief 
resume and photo in first letter. 
Box 8073, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

who has had at least five years trade pa- 
per experience and can handle all editor- 
ial details on fast-growing Chicago trade 
paper. Nominal salary to start, profit- 
sharing, eventual participation, chance to 
grow and become a real pro. Send all de- 
tails including salary requirements to 


Box 8081, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
NEW BUSINESS MAN 
Moderate-sized Chicago national advertis- 
ing agency with a reputation for business 
integrity and professional excellence has 
immediate opening for an account execu- 
tive and new business salesman. Applicant 
must be thoroughly competent to assume 
when needed complete charge of substan- 
tial national accounts and must have 
demonstrated his selling ability by having 
sold at least $150,000 in commissionable 
billing in the last two years for previous 
employer. We are prepared to invest gen- 
erously in salary and commission. All re- 
plies, strictly confidential. Immediate in- 
terviews. Our employees know of this ad. 
Box 8076, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
ADVERTISING SALES EXECUTIVE 
for International Textile, Financial, Ex- 
port and Transportation Publications. 
REQUIRED Senior sales executive to 
handle space sales group well established 
international business publications. Reply, 
stating experience, remuneration required, 
etc. All replies treated strictest confidence. 
Box 8184, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
Tabloid classified, reaching registered 
beef cattle breeders and commercial cow- 
men, wants representatives for Chicago, 
Cleveland, & New York. Contact - 
Twin B Publishing Company 
6305 Brookside Plaza 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 


WRITER - PLANNER 
Air Conditioning and/or 
Home Heating Experience 
Field and sales experience desira- 
ble; strong on sales promotion and 
merchandising; fresh, sound ideas. 
Will work with congenial, ambitious 
agency group, ages averaging in 
mid-thirties. Medium-sized, 4-A 
agency with pleasant, suburban lo- 
cation. Good growth potential. Write 
fully, salary expectations, snap-shot, 
to Ralf Kircher, President; Kircher, 
Helton & Collett, Inc.; 2600 Far Hills 

Avenue; Dayton 9, Ohio. 


for expansion | 


To assist art director with mail order | 


with experience in these fields with back-|a valuable property. 


ground in marketing, merchandising, copy 
and account management. The right man 


Los Angeles Feb. 17 - 18 - 19. Write Air 
Mail, giving background and best date for 


will fill an important executive position | interview. George E. O'Halloran, Director 


with us. If you like the challenge of an 
opportunity with a small well knit organ- 
ization, please write including a complete 
| resume, age and salary bracket. 
Box 8063, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
GIRLS—PRODUCTION DEPT. 
Chicago agency handling major natl. ac- 
counts. Must have production dept. or 
similar experience. Phone Mr. Suerth, 
STate 2-5060. 
West Coast magazine, ready for publica- 
tion. Excellent opportunity for ambitious 
advertising space salesmen. State age and 
specific experience. 
Box 8062, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Agency writer, top experience in package 
goods, full or part time. 
Box 8068, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
|PR MAN—AVAILABLE IN MARCH. 
| Writer, idea man, background of mer- 
chandising, public relations. Specialties: 
| a. concise prose, photography, editing, 
display. Like to locate in San Fran or 
| LA with up to date, medium sized concern 
| offering variety of PR duties. Brochure 
on request. 
Box 8070, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
| Cut agency costs on collateral material 
with seasoned free-lance writer. 
Box 8069, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
FARM WRITER, CONSULTANT, desires 
position with company in advertising, 
sales promotion or research. Midwest 
farm-reared, ag degree, 6 years business 
experience. Veteran, 29, married. 
Box 8074, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
GRAPHIC PRESENTATION MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 
Advertising Agency Background. Family, 
33, Veteran. Resume upon request. 
| Box 8075, ADVERTISING AGE 
| 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
TOP CREATIVE ART DIRECTOR 
Seeks challenging spot. Talented, hard- 
driving, versatile. Exp’d. all phases adv. 
art. Will take less for real opportunity. 
Box 8060, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
INDUSTRIAL AD MANAGER... or as- 
sistant. 6 yrs. broad ind. experience in- 
cluding all phases of space adv., lit., dis- 
plays, publicity, direct mail. Now 30 and 
stymied in present spot. Prefer Midwest. 
Box 8182, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Adv. space salesman, mature with suc- 
cessful background selling Metropolitan 
newspapers & nation trade paper space 
seeks connection. 
Box 8183, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Creative, versatile circulation builder 
knows direct mail techniques, field meth- 
|ods, addressing systems, fulfillment pro- 
cedures. Able administrator. Will relocate. 
Write, wire or phone today. 
Box 8061, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


YOUR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS HERE 
WILL GET RESULTS 


Fine, Fast, Fairly Priced Photography 


pics 


photographers 
DEARBORN 2-1062 


187 N. LASALLE, CHICAGO = ILLINOIS 
PUBLICITY COMMERCIAL 
| CONVENTION INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTION 


ing, and printing is offered 
highly-respected compan 


and furnis 
confidential. 


Capable man who knows type-setting, engraving, electrotyp- 

fine opportunity in progressive, 
: with branches from coast to coast. 
Position is with main office located in Madison, Wis., where 
home, recreation, and beautiful lakes are within minutes of 
office. Company benefits include: 
plans, grou insurance and other advantages. Please state age 
é of experience. All applications strictly 


Write to: 
OSCAR MAYER & CO., Madison, Wis. 
ATT: Employment Manager 


MAN WANTED 


pension and retirement 


this man, or know him, please 


cago 11, Illinois. 


WANTED. ..a man who wants to go up! 


He will start high—as Advertising Manager of an old estab- 
lished major national manufacturer of building materials. 
He will be expected to know his way around in advertising, 
to hold his own with management, to work with the adver- 
tising agency, and to administer a million dollar budget. 
Knowledge of building is helpful but not essential—serious 
and intelligent devotion to quality advertising is. If you are 


view. Box 794, ADVERTISING AGE, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 


write fully for immediate inter- 


| 


of Advertising, Administrative Publishing 
Co., 20 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
New Legal Publication needs advertising 
representative. Part-time commission Ba- 
sis only. The Practical Lawyer, 133 South 
36th Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Sales representatives, dealers, distributors. 
Fast selling line of stock & printed to 
order billbooks, cash books, salesman's 
order books, printed business forms with 
or without carbon, used by every retailer, 
wholesaler, distributor, manufacturing & 
industrial firm. World’s largest manufac- 
turer. Good side line. Free illustrated cat- 
alog. Age, Box 502, Great Neck, N.Y. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Executive editor, publisher available im- 
mediately. Experienced all phases busi- 
ness paper publishing. Capable of assum- 
ing all responsibilities of publisher. Will 
consider investment in or outright pur- 
chase of successful magazine in attractive 
field. Mature person of sound judgement, 
personable, hard worker. 
Box 8054, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Shopping newspaper (shopper); free dis- 
tribution; 23,500 circulation in Chicago 
suburbs; adjacent to two major shopping 
centers now under construction. 
Box 8067, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Screwball claims aren't necessary 
Common sense in reasonable space 
In Sanders ABC 3 
Appeals to Livingston County grass roots. 
Industrial Businesspaper Wanted 
Long established publisher wishes to add 
a successful paper in the industrial field. 
The field must be a broad one and the pa- 
per showing a profit. Will retain present 
personnel. Address in confidence. 
Box 8071, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Trade Magazine Wanted: We are inter- 
ested in a trade magazine now operating 
profitably with gross of approximately 
$25,000. Please send copies and details. 
Box 8077, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CANADA'S BEST MAILING LIST 
250,000 live names on Elliott stencils 
Call your list broker - TO - DAY 
or Tobe’s - Niagara on the Lake, Canada 
8 or 16mm Films $2.98 each. Color Films 
$5.95 up. List 10¢. Specify sound or silent. 
Corey, 556-AA Aldine, Chicago 13, Til. 
COLOR COUNSEL 
99.3% accurate color advice for mfgrs. 
and advertisers. Weekly Chicago calls. 
IRWIN DETCHON, 313 East Wabash Ave- 
nue, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
PLEASANT ADVERTISING GAL (35) 
seeks congenial roommate, nice apartment 
share Near North Chicago. Reliable wi- 
dow; new in city. 
ADVERTISING AGE 
St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Box 8065, 
200 E. Illinois 


“Our 45th Year” 


AGRIC. EQUIP. COPY $15,000 
Sr. writer for collaterial material 
AGRIC. CHEM..COPY $13,500 
Agy. exp. Ag. degree nec. N.Y. shop 
INDUSTRIAL COPY, Midwest $9,000 
GLADER CORPORATION 
“The Agency's Agency 
Stanley D. Koch, Dir. Adv. Div. 
110 S. Dearborn CE 6-5353 Chicago 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE FEB. 1 
Consumer package goods, canned 
and frozen food background han- 
dling all phases of contact, copy 
and merchandising thru to point- 
of-sale. Vice President for 5 years 
of small agency that his dissolved. 
Prior experience—8 years major 
network. Desire to remain in - 

cago. 
Box 799 ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


\ 


(apr DIRECTOR 


or 
POTENTIAL 
ART DIRECTOR 


If you are an Art Director 
now or a top-drawer layout 
man who feels he has all the 
tools needed to be an Art 
Director, this may be for you. 
We are a large 4-A agency in 
the Middle West and you will 
be assigned specific accounts 
to work on and grow with. 
Salary commensurate with 
ability plus all the extras: 
Pension Plan, Profit Sharing, 
Insurance, etc. Box 782, AD- 
VERTISING AGE, 200 E. Il- 


linois St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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COPY WRITER T ] R t 
cap You annie source material, entity €levision hatings 
nowapeoe? na. "ane Ties utente : 
h ? | = - 
noah, Zou, Wie ads that attract atin | Videodex Network TV Ratings | National Nielsen Ratings of Top TV Shows 
re. spir 
fi 
me. SpE alge gibi Week of Jan. 3-9, 1956 | Two Weeks Ending Jan. 7, 1956 
there may be a lifetime opportunity for 
° . C. Nielsen Co. 
| forte mea ums or? ‘hours [9 Copyright by Videodex Inc. ius All figures copyright by A eo . 
are worid leaders in their fields "ofl ate <n can Nielsen Total Audience 
ary ne working atmosphere an 
Tad tte. to. nome phone, resume || | $64,000 Question (Revion, 159 Cities, CBS) , a 263 TOTAL HOMES REACHED 
ee A oe eee a Cee 2 Ed Sullivan Show (Lincoln-Mercury Dealers, 147 Cities, CBS) 0.0.0.0... 33.1 Homes 
turn of samples guarameed. Your inquiry 3 George Gobel (Armour, Pet Milk, 159 Cities, NBC)... 00. anes | Rank Program (000) 
ae 2. ADVERTISING AGE 4 Climax (Chrysler, 135 Cities, CBS) oe Rose Bowl Football Game (Gillette, NBC)... smesereneerensnennerens . 20,218 
Se Si Siene h_inels_]| 5 Producer's Showcase (Ford, RCA Victor, 107 Cities, NBC) wn mmnn 31-0 2 $64,000 Question (Revlon, CBS) wnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 16,637 
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United States District Court 
Southern District of New York 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Plaintiff, 

against 

American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies Inc.; The American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn. Inc.; 
Publishers Assn. of New York City; 
Associated Business Publications Inc.; 
Periodical Publishers Assn. of 
America; and Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., 

Defendants. 

ANSWER OF DEFENDANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL PUBLISHERS ASSN. 

The defendant Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., a not-for-profit corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, answering generally, 
and also with specific reference to para- 
graph 9 of the complaint, denies that it 
is an unincorporated association and, for 
the purpose of giving a better writ, states 
that it is a voluntary not-for-profit cor- 


poration organized and existing under the | 


laws of the State of Illinois. 
L. JURISDICTION AND VENUE 
The defendant Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., answering specifically the allega- 
tions of said complaint: 


1. Admits the jurisdiction and venue | 


of this court in this action as alleged in 
paragraph 1 of the complaint. 


2. Admits that Agricultural Publishers _ 


Assn. does not inhabit, transact business 
nor is it found within the Southern 
District of New York, and states that it 


is without information sufficient to form | 


a belief, and, therefore, neither admits 
nor denies plaintiff's allegations that all 
defendants except Agricultural Publishers 
Assn. inhabit, transact business and are 
found within the Southern District of 
New York, but demands strict proof 
thereof. 

Il. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

3. (a) This defendant admits the use by 
the plaintiff of the term “advertising 
agency” in the complaint with the mean- 
ing defined in paragraph 3(a) thereof, 
but states that plaintiff's definition of 
such term is the plaintiff's own charac- 
terization and definition, and is not by 
this answer admitted to be a true or 
correct characterization or definition of 
advertising agencies with whom this de- 
fendant deals in the course of its opera- 
tions, and is not admitted by this de- 
fendant as a characterization or definition 
binding upon it in this cause. 

(b) This defendant admits the plain- 
tiff’s characterization and definition of 
the term “national advertiser’, but for 
the purpose of this action only, and not 
as elsewhere or otherwise binding upon 
this defendant. 

(c) This defendant admits the defi- 
nition ef the term “media” in paragraph 
3ic) of the complaint, but for the pur- 
pose of this action only, and not as eise- 
where or 
defendant. 


(d) This defendant denies the char- | 


acterization and definition of tne term 
“agency commission" as stated by plain- 
tiff in paragraph 3(d) of the compiaint, 
and denies that media, as sucn, ailow 
any so-called commission to advertising 
agencies for placing national advertising. 
Further answering, this defendant admits, 
however, that an advertising agency's 
commission is usually determined as a 
percentage of the medium’s gross rate 
for publishing advertising. 

(e) This defendant admits the use 
by the plaintiff of the term “recognition 
system” in the compiaint with the mean- 
ing defined in paragraph 3\e) thereof, but 
states that plaintiff's definition of such 
term is the plaintiff's own characteriza- 
tion and definition, and is not by this 
answer admitted to be a true or correct 
characterization or definition of the 
policies, standards and procedures used 
by this defendant in recommending the 
qualifications of advertising agencies to 
snembers of the aefendant media associa- 
tions; denies that this defendant uses 
any so-called “recognition system’’, mean- 
ing various policies, standards and pro- 
cedures used by it, to qualify advertising 
agencies to do business with members 
of the defenaant media associations; 
denies that it qualifies advertising a- 
gencies te do business with members of 
the defendant media associations; denies 
that it qualifies advertising agencies to be 
entitled to receive credit and agency com- 
missions from members of the defendant 
media associations. And denies that the 
plaintiff's characterization or definition 
of its term “recognition system” or the 
policies, standards and procedures used 
by this defendant determines whether 
an advertising agency is entitled to re- 
ceive credit and agency commissions from 
members of the defendant media associa- 
tions; and further answering, denies that 
this defendant engages in any practice 
or operates any “recognition system" or 
pursues any policies, standards and pro- 
cedures which entitle, or do not entitle, 
an advertising agency to receive credit 
and agency commissions from the mem- 
bers of the defendant media associations. 

if) This defendant admits the plaintiff's 
definition and characterization of the term 
“house agency” as used by the plaintiff 
in the complaint. 

(g) This defendant admits the plain- 
tiff’s definition and characterization of 
the term “direct advertiser” as used by 
the plaintiff in the compiaint. 

ll THE DEFENDANTS 
4,5,6,7 and 8. This defendant has no di- 


otherwise binding on this | 


rect information or knowledge with re- 
spect to the allegations of paragraphs 
4. 5, 6, 7 amd 8 of the complaint, all 
of which refer to the organization and 
status of other defendants in this cause, 
and this defendant therefore neither ad- 
mits nor denies same, but demands strict 
proof thereof. 

9. Answering paragraph 9 of the com- 
plaint, this defendant admits that it was 
organized in 1915; that it has its offices 
and principal place of business at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and that its members, 
presently constituting 35 in number, are 
publishers of nationally distributed farm 
magazines. Further answering, this de-| 
fendant denies that it is an unincorpor- | 
rated association, and alleges, as herein- | 
above set forth in the first paragraph of 
| this answer to the complaint, that it is 
a voluntary, not-for-profit corporation 
organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Illinois. 

10. This defendant admits the allega- 
tions of paragraph 10 of the complaint. 
IV. NATURE OF TRADE AND 

COMMERCE INVOLVED | 

ll. For answer to paragraph 11 of the | 
complaint, this defendant admits that) 
national advertising is an important means 
|of promoting the interstate distribution 
|} and nation-wide sale of goods and serv- 
ices; and, for the purpose of this action 
only, but without any personal knowledge 
| or information as to the figures specified 
by the plaintiff in said paragraph 11, 
admits the respective dollar volumes of 
sales of national advertising during the 
year 1953 as alleged by the plaintiff. 

12. This defendant admits the allega- 
tions of paragraph 12 of said complaint; 
and further answering, particularly with 
reference to paragraph 12(f) thereof, af- 
firmatively alleges that advertising agen- 
| cles, who handle substantially all national 
advertising published in the United States, 
| as alleged by the plaintiff, are employed 
| by the advertiser for the purpose of per- 
forming the activities listed by the plain- 
| tiff in paragraph 12 of the complaint, and 
| that the terms of employment of such 
| agencies and the scope, nature and extent 
of their performance of such activities by 
said advertising agencies are controlled, 
| governed and determined exclusively by 
the advertiser. Further answering, this 
defendant further affirmatively alleges 
that such advertising agencies are the 
|}agent of the advertiser, and not of the 
| media in which such advertising copy is 
placed by the agency; and that media 
| separately and individually contract with 
|an advertiser either through such agent 
of the advertiser, or directly, as the case 
|may be, at gross rates for space in the 
| media’s publication or publications, which 
said gross advertising rates include a 
commission deductible therefrom allowed 
ler allowable to the advertising agency as 
| compensation for the performance of the 
| specialized Services and functions on be- 
half of the advertiser as outlined by the 
plaintiff in paragraph 12 of its complaint. 

13. For answer to paragraph 13 of the 
complaint, this defendant admits that 
advertising agencies contract directly with 
media owners to pay and to be solely 
liable for payment for advertising placed 
jon behalf of national advertisers; but 
further answering such allegation de- 
fendant alleges that such advertising 
agencies, when so contracting with media 
| owners, do so at and under the direction 
and control of the advertisers for whom 
they are thus acting as an agent in 
the performance of the functions for 
the advertiser outlined by the plaintiff 
in paragraph 12 of the complaint, 
and further affirmatively alleges that 
in thus contracting with media own- 
|}ers for the placing of advertisers’ copy 
in media publications they are acting as 
agents for the advertiser; and, further, 
that advertising agencies in dealing with 
media owners are contractors independent 
of media and acting for and on behalf 
of, advertisers who employ them for 
such purpose, and are not the agents of 
the media owners with whom they thus 
contract. Further answering, the defend- 
ant admits that the agency bills and ob- 
tains payment from the advertiser at the 
gross rates of the medium but has no 
information sufficient to form a belief 
as to whether such payments are made 
less any cash discounts allowed for 
prompt payment and, therefore, neither 
admits nor denies same but prays strict 
proof thereof; further answering, this 
defendant states that it has no knowledge 
sufficient to form a belief as to whether 
payment by the advertiser to the agency 
is usually made several days in advance 
of the time when the agency is required 
to pay the medium, and, therefore, neith- 
er admits nor denies such allegation, but 
demands strict proof thereof. Further 
answering, this defendant admits that 
the agency deducts its commission prior 
to forwarding payment to the medium, 
but affirmatively alleges that such com- 
mission is a commission due it from the 
advertiser by whom the agency was em- 
| ployed and for whom it performs the 
| activities, functions and services outlined 
| by the plaintiff in paragraph 12 of its 
| complaint and in payment for which it | 
| retains such commission out of the pay- 
ment of the gross rate charged by the 
medium and paid to the agency by the 
advertiser. 

14. For answer to paragraph 14 of the 
complaint this defendant admits that 
national advertisers are located in various 
states throughout the United States, but 
denies that most large advertising a- 
gencies are located in a few large metro- 


politan areas; and further answering, 
this defendant affirmatively alleges that 
many large national advertising accounts 
are handled by agencies not located in 
large metropolitan areas. Defendant ad- 
mits the other allegations of paragraph 
14 of the complaint. 

15. This defendant admits the allegations 
of paragraph 15 of the complaint and, 
further answering, affirmatively alleges 
that when the medium sends the adver- 
tising agency a copy of the advertisement 
as published and bills the advertising 
agency for the cost of the advertising, it 
bills the advertising agency at the gross 
rates charged by the medium for the 
publication of such copy; and further 
answering, this defendant affirmatively 
alleges that in entering into such con- 
tracts with various media in placing 
national advertising, such advertising a- 


| gents are acting upon the authority and 


at the request and direction of the ad- 
vertisers whose advertising copy they 
thus contract to place wtih such various 
media. 


16. This defendant admits the allegations | 
|}under a serious competitive handicap; 


of paragraph 16 of the complaint. 


Vv. BACKGROUND OF THE OFFENSES | 


CHARGED 

17. For answer to paragraph 17 of the 
complaint this defendant admits, for the 
purpose of this action only, and not as 
elsewhere or otherwise binding upon this 
defendant, the allegations of paragraph 
17 of the complaint. 

18. Answering paragraph 18 of the com- 
plaint, this defendant admits that with 
the development of mass production, 
manufacturers came to depend on adver- 
tising as a means of merchandising their 
goods and services on a nation-wide basis. 
Further answering, this defendant ad- 
mits that the advertising agent's function 
gradually changed from that of merely 
a space salesman to that of planning 
and producing advertising, as well as 
advising advertisers and selecting media. 
Further answering, this defendant de- 
nies that, nevertheless, the advertising 
agent continued to depend upon agency 
commissions for its principal source of 
remuneration. And further answering, 
this defendant affirmatively alleges that 
with the development of such mass pro- 
duction and the consequent growth and 
change of the advertising agent's func- 
tion to the activities and functions of 
advertising agencies outlined by the plain- 
tiff in paragraph 12 of the complaint, the 
advertising agent ceased to be a merchant 
or broker who secured advertisements 
from business concerns and had them 
published in newspapers and magazines, 
ceased to be an agent of the medium 
who either sold advertising space, 
which he recieved a commission from 
publishers, or a broker who bought ad- 
vertising space from publishers 
jobbed it out among advertisers, 
that the advertising agent became, in- 
stead, a highly specialized merchandising 
agency who was and is employed di- 
rectly by the advertiser, and not by the 
medium, to perform the activities and 
functions for the advertiser outlined by 
the plaintiff in paragraph 12 of its com- 
plaint; and, as a result of this develop- 
ment and change in the representation 
and functions of the advertising agent 
it became and was and is common prac- 
tice for the advertiser to delegate to ad- 
vertising agencies the entire function of 
developing and carrying through the ad- 
vertisers’ advertising program, not only 
up to and including the placing of the 
advertising copy thus developed with 
the media, but on through the collection 
and payment of the gross rates charged 
by the media to the advertiser for pub- 
lishing such advertising copy. The com- 
mission retained by the agencies from 
the gross rates charged the advertiser by 
the publisher simply represented, and 
continues to represent, a discount or com- 
mission allowed by the publisher to the 
advertiser for the employment by the 
advertiser of a specialist to perform such 
specialized functions and activities, it 
being then, and now, recognized that the 
employment of such specialist by the ad- 
vertiser results in savings to the media 
equal to or in excess of the discount or 
commission thus allowed. 

19. For answer to paragraph 19 of the 
complaint, this defendant denies that 
during this period of advertising agency 
development certain of the defendant 
media associations adopted procedures 
through which advertising agencies could 
establish credit standings that would be 
accepted by the members of these asso- 
ciations. Further answering, this de- 
fendant affirmatively alleges that instead, 
this defendant media association adopted 
procedures through which the credit 
standings of advertising agencies could 
be independently evaluated and such in- 
formation could be made available by 
this association to its members. But furth- 
er answering, this defendant denies that 
these credit standings would be accepted 
by the members of these associations 
and, further answering, denies that the 
members of this association are or ever 
have been under any obligation or com- 
pulsion to accept or follow any evalua- 
tion made by this association of the 
credit standing of any advertising agency; 
and further answering, this defendant 
affirmatively alleges that the procedures 
adopted by this defendant for the ade- 
quate investigation and determination of 
the credit standing of advertising a- 
gencies resulted in evaluations of the 
credit standing of which members of this 
association were informed, but which were 
not and were never intended to be, edicts 


for | 
| gaged in business before 


and | 
and | 


to its publisher members, and that this 
defendant's publisher members have al- 
ways been free to and have and do in- 
dependently and separately from this 
association and from each other deter- 
mine, upon the basis of the credit in- 
formation supplied by this defendant and 
otherwise obtained, whether such pub- 
lisher would grant credit to any agency. 
Further answering, this defendant denies 
that these procedures were the forerun- 
ner of the recognition system as defined 
in paragraph 3(e) of the complaint and 
complained against in Section VI of the 
complaint; and further answering, this 
defendant affirmatively realleges and here 
incorporates by reference thereto its an- 
swer to paragraph 3(e) of the complaint 
there made by this defendant with ref- 
erence to the plaintiff's own characteri- 
zation and definition of a so-called 
cognition system”’. 

20. For answer to paragraph 20 of the 
complaint, this defendant denies 
failure of an advertising agency to secure 
recognition from one or more of the 
defendant media associations places it 


denies that as a consequence resulting 
from the failure of an advertising agency 
to obtain recognition, it is (a) denied 


“re- | 


that | 


a a ae “i 
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credit by media; (b) denied agency com- | 
mission by media; and (c) that its non-| 
recognized status is widely publicized | 


among national advertisers and media, or 
that it causes the agency to acquire a 
reputation of financial instability, of busi- 
ness incompetence, and of having inad- 


equate facilities to serve national adver- | 


tisers. And further answering, 
publisher members of this defendant as- 
sociation are and at all times have been 
free to and have and do exercise their 
own independent discretion and judgment 
in (a) granting or denying credit to an 
agency; and in (b) granting or denying 
agency commission to an agency; and 
(ec) no attempt is or has been made by 
this association, either presently or in 
the past, to publicize in any manner 
among national advertisers and media 
the non-recognized status of an agency, 
and that the status of an advertising 
agency, both as to its financial ability 
and competency to handle advertising 
and to meet its contractual obligations to 
publishers when placing that advertising, 
is uniformly, impartially, fairly and free- 
ly measured by stated requirements 
which are open and known and available 


to all advertising agencies. And further | 


answering, this defendant affirmatively 
alleges that such requirements reflect 
only normal information customarily re- 
quired and obtained by any person en- 
contracting 
with any other party or person desiring 


itself to him, and failure of an adver- 
tising agency to submit such data and 
such information to this association in- 
dicates only that such agency has not, 
for reasons personal to it, seen fit to 
comply with this association’s request 
for such normal business information. 
Further answering, this defendant affirm- 
atively alleges that it does not now and 
has not in the past made any effort to 
discredit any agency to its publisher 
members or otherwise because or by 
reason of the fact that such agency does 


| mot see fit to furnish the aforesaid nor- 


mal and reasonable requirements for 
information with respect to the financial 
status and business experience of that 
agency. 
VI. OFFENSES CHARGED 
21. For answer to paragraph 21 of the 
complaint, this defendant denies each 
and every allegation thereof. 
A. Conspiracy Among All the Defendants 
22. For answer to paragraph 22 of the 
complaint, this defendant denies any 
combination and conspiracy among all 
the defendants, denies that any such 
combination and conspiracy has consisted 
of a continuing agreement and concert 
of action among them, as alleged by the 
plaintiff in paragraphs 22(a), (b), (c), 
(d), (fe), (£), (8) and (th). And further 
answering, this defendant affirmatively 
alleges: 
(i) That the adoption of substantially 
uniform standards for recognition of 
advertising agencies is not a violation 
of Section 1 of the Sherman Act; and 
further answering, this defendant de- 
nies that members of this association 
adhere to said standards, and denies 
that this association requires adherence 
to any such standards by its members, 
and further answering affirmatively 
alleges that members of this association 
are and always have been free to exer- 
cise their own independent and indi- 
vidual judgment and discretion in 
dealing with advertising agencies sub- 
mitting copy or desiring to contract to 
place copy with them, and that pub- 
lisher members of this association are 
not and have never been required to, 
and have not in fact been bound by any 
such standards adopted by this associa- 
tion for use in recommending to pub- 
lisher members the qualifications of an 
advertising agency. 
(ii) This defendant specifically denies 
that only advertising agencies granted 
recognition by defendant media associ- 
ations are extended credit and allowed 
agency commission by members of this 
association; and further answering, af- 
firmatively alleges that publisher mem- 
bers of this association are and always 
have been free to extend credit and 
allow agency commission to agencies 
whose credit and business status have 


this | 
defendant affirmatively alleges that the | 


not been evaluated by this association, 
whenever such publisher member in 
the exercise of his or its own individual 
and independent judgment and dis- 
cretion sees fit so to do. 
(iii) This defendant specifically denies 
that members of this defendant associa- 
tion allow agency commissions only to 
those advertising agencies which agree 
to retain, and not rebate or split with 
national advertisers any part of agency 
commissions, and further answering, 
alleges that this association has no con- 
trol, in any event, over the activities 
of individual members in this respect. 
(iv) This defendant affirmatively al- 
leges that a requirement that an adver- 
tising agent refrain from rebating any 
part of its agency commissions to, or 
refrain from splitting such commissions 
with national advertisers, as a condition 
of qualification of such advertising a- 
gency for recommendation to this as- 
sociation’s publisher members, is not a 
violation of Section 1 of the Sherman 
Act. 
(v) This defendant affirmatively alleges 
that refusal of recommendation, or 
recognition of the credit standing or 
agency experience of house agencies 
and advertising agencies controlled by, 
or affiliated with, media or printing or 
engraving establishments is not a viola- 
tion of Section 1 of the Sherman Act. 
(vi) This defendant affirmatively alleges 
that charging gross rates to direct ad- 
vertisers by menivers of this association, 
whether done by individual members 
of this association independently or 
in combination with and as a result of 
an agreement with others, which is 
also denied, is not a violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Sherman Act. 
(vii) This defendant affirmatively al- 
leges that adherence to their published 
advertising rates by members of this 
association, whether done by individual 
members of this association or in 
combination with and as a result of an 
agreement with others, which is de- 
nied, is not a violation of Section 1 of 
the Sherman Act. 

23. For answer to paragraph 23 of the 
compiaint, this defendant denies that any 
unlawful combination and conspiracy has 
been effectuated and carried out by divers 
means and methods including, among 
others, those described in paragraphs 24 
through 29 of the complaint, denies that 
said unlawful combination and conspir- 
acy has been thus effectuated and carried 
out by such means and methods or vy 
«hy other means and methods. 

“#4. Tnis defendant has no information 
vr Knowledge sufficient to form a beluet 
«3 to the allegations of paragraph 24 ot 
«nme complaint, and therefore neither aa- 


to perform a contract and to obligate | muts mor aenies such allegations but ae- 


manas strict proof thereof. Further 
answering, this defendant affirmativeiy 
alleges tnat any such alleged attempt by 
a committee of the defenaant 4A to ov- 
tain acceptance by magazine publishers 
of an increase in agency commission tw 
15% and of another committee of the 
defendant 4A to gain uniform acceptance 
oy media of a 15% agency commussion, 
as well as a 2% cash discount, both of 
which the complaint states representea 
increases in commissions, and therefore 
income, to such agencies, were armsiengta 
pargaiming transactions between repre- 
sentatives of advertising agencies and 
representatives of magazine publishers, 
which resulted in an increase im the re- 
muneration received by advertising agen- 
cies for the services performed by them 
tor and on behalf of advertisers, and 
was not an uniawful combination and 
conspiracy or a means or a method of 
effectuating any unlawful combination 
and conspiracy alleged by the plaintift, 
and was not in violation of Section 1 
of the Sherman Act. 

23. For answer to paragraph 25 of the 
complaint, this defendant denies that 
at various times during the period 1917 to 
tne date of the filing of said complaint, 
tne defendant media associations adopted 
and promulgated various standards and 
procedures to strengthen their recognition 
system. Further answering, this defend- 
ant admits that during such period 
various standards and procedures were 
adopted and promulgated in order to 
more fairly, reasonabiy and objectively 
assemble in an orderly and businessiike 
manner and evaluate the qualifications 
of advertising agencies to competentiy 
and financially perform the functions of 
such agencies outlined by the plaintiff 
im paragraph 12 of the complaint, and 
sts contractual obligations, financial and 
otherwise, to the publishers, and to more 
uniformly and objectively apply such 
standards and procedures. Further an- 
swering, this defendant denies that mem- 
bers of this defendant association agreed 
to observe its recognition system, and 
further answering, affirmatively alleges 
that members of this defendant media 
association do not now and never have 
agreed to nor have they uniformly fol- 
lowed the recommendations of this asso- 
ciation with respect to the credit standing 
or business qualification of advertising 
agencies whose status was reported to 
them by this association. Further answer- 
ing, this defendant states that it has no 
information sufficient to form a belief 
as to whether members of other de- 
fendant media associations agreed to 
observe their recognition systems, and 
therefore neither admits nor denies such 
allegations with respect to members of 
other defendant media associations, but 
demands strict proof thereof. Further 
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iswering, this defendant denies that, 
ie standards in each said system are | 
ibstantially similar or identical, and | 
irther answering, affirmatively alleges | 
lat any similarity of said standards does 
ot constitute an unlawful combination | 
ind conspiracy in violation of Section 1 | 
f the Sherman Act, but is in fact neces- | 
ary in the orderly and objective determ- | 
mation of the qualifications of advertising | 
agencies generally to perform and fulfill 
the functions outlined by the plaintiff in | 
Paragraph 12 of the complaint and their 
Gontractual obligations, financial and 
Otherwise, to the publishers. 


26. For answer to paragraph 26, this 
defendant admits the allegations thereof, 
amd further answering alleges that ani 
Standards are not an unlawful combina- | 
tion and conspiracy in violation of Sec- | 
tion 1 of the Sherman Act, but are | 
reasonable and objective standards ap- | 
plied in the objective evaluation of the 
qualification of advertising agencies to 
competently and financially perform the 
functions of an agency outlined by the 
plaintiff in paragraph 12 of the complaint 
and the contractual obligations, financial 
or otherwise, of such advertising agencies 
to the publishers; and that such evalua- 
tion when made by this association has 
always been, and is, only advisory to its 
members. 


27. For answer to paragraph 27, this 
defendant denies the allegations thereof, 
except that this defendant admits it co- 
operated in the preparation and revision 
“B” and “C” attached 


to the complaint. 

28. For answer to paragraph 28, this 
defendant denies that, as a further condi- 
tion to granting an agency, recognition, 
this association requires an advertising 
agency when filing its application to enter 
into any written contract with this asso- 
ciation. Further answering, this defendant 
(a) admits that in its said application 
an agency is required to list several 
advertisers’ accounts which it is then 
actively handling, but denies that it re- 
quires the agency to list the t spent 


advertising agency. And, further answer- 
ing, this defendant further affirmatively 
alleges that such activities of this associa- 
tion constitute only normal inquiries and 
requested information with respect to the 
business competency and financial capa- 
bility of an agency to perform the func- 
tions of an agency outlined by the 
plaintiff in paragraph 12 of the complaint 
and the contractual obligations, financial 
and otherwise, of such agencies to the 
publisher members of this association, and 
are not in furtherance of, and are not in 
themselves, any unlawful combination 
and conspiracy in violation of Section 1 
of the Sherman Act. Further answering, 
| this defendant denies that members of 
this defendant association are expected 
to and do blacklist, and refuse credit 
and agency commission to agencies de- 
nied recognition except on a cash basis 
without commission; and further answer- 
ing, this defendant affirmatively alleges 
that members of this defendant associa- 
tion are, and have always been free to, 
and do exercise their own independent 
judgment and discretion in determining 
with what agencies they will do business, 
and do freely and independently accept 
or reject advertising from and recognize 
or deny such agencies’ right to a com- 
mission for the services performed by it 
on behalf of its advertiser-client, and 
that the members of this association are 
not required, either by contract or by 
agreement with this association, or with 
each other, or otherwise, to blacklist 
agencies which have not been recognized 
or which have been denied recognition, 
so-called, by this association. 
B. Conspiracy Between Defendant 4A 
And Its Members 

30, 31 and 32. Since the allegations of 
these paragraphs of the complaint are not 
directed against this defendant, no an- 
swer is made thereto. 
C. Censpiracy Between Defendant ANPA 
And Its Members 

33. The allegations of paragraph 33 here 
directed against the defendant ANPA 
and its members are realleged as to this 


+ 


by each for adverfising; and, further an- 
swering, affirmatively alleges that such 
requirement that an agency list several 
such accounts it is then actively handling 
when it submits such application is a 
reasonable request, pertinent to any ob- 
jective evaluation of the qualification of 
of an advertising agency to competently 
and financially perform the functions of 
an agency as outlined by the plaintiff 
in paragraph 12 of the complaint and the 
contractual obligations, financial and 
otherwise, of such advertising agencies to 
the publishers. Further answering, this 
defendant ‘b) denies that it has any re- 
quirement for a contract, as aforesaid, 
and has no item in its application blank 
requiring an agency to certify that said 
advertiser-clients are paying, and will 
pay, for all advertising at the gross card 
rates of the various media and that future 
advertising from said advertiser-clients 
will be solicited and handled on the same 
basis. Further answering, this defendant 
(c) denies that it has any such contract, 
as aforesaid, and denies that it has any 
item in its application requiring a state- 
ment that an advertising agency will not 
place advertising for non-recognized ad- 
vertising agencies. Further answering, 
this defendant states that it has no con- 
tract and requires no statement from an 
agency acknowledging that recognition 
shall be cancelled if an advertising agen- 
cy engages in “destructive practices”, 
such as splitting of agency commissions 
or charging in excess of the medium's 
card rates. Further answering paragraph 
28, this defendant affirmatively alleges 
that each of the items listed in its appli- 
cation form to be filled out by an agency, 
and said items collectively, require only 
normal business information necessary to 
independently and objectively evaluate 
the credit and business qualifications of 
advertising agencies to competently and 
financially perform the functions outlined 
by the plaintiff in paragraph 12 of the 
complaint and the contractual obligations, 
financial and otherwise, of such adver- 
tising agencies to the publishers, and are 
not in furtherance of an unlawful combi- 
nation and conspiracy in violation of 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act. 


29. For answer to paragraph 29, this 
defendant denies that it transmits to its 
members, and to other media associations 
named defendant in said complaint, vari- 
ous “confidential” bulletins, letters, re- 
ports and lists containing information 
concerning advertising agencies which 
have applied for recognition; denies that 
such information also includes the names 
of advertising agencies which have been 
denied recognition; and further answer- 
ing, affirmatively alleges that it issues 
to its members a list of agencies which, 
upon the basis of information furnished 
it by such agency, it deems qualified to 

petently and fi jially perform the 
functions of an agency outlined by the 
plaintiff in paragraph 12 of the complaint 
and the contractual obligations, financial 
and otherwise, of such advertising agen- 
cies to the publishers, and that said 
bulletin also contains credit ratings and 
information not available to non-members 
of the association; and that this defend- 
ant further publishes a list of agencies 
which it deems qualified, but without 
the confidential credit ratings and in- 
formation furnished to its own members 
as aforesaid, which is also distributed to 
its members. Further answering, this de- 
fendant affirmatively alleges that it oc- 

i lly r sts from other media 
associations and other sources and re- 
ceives similar requests from them, for 
information which will assist in the 


determination of such qualifications of an 


defend in paragraph 41 of the com- 
plaint, and are there answered. 

34. Since the allegations of paragraph 
34 are not directed against this defendant, 
no answer is made thereto. 

D. Conspiracy Between Defendant PA 
And Its Members 

35 and 36. Since the allegations of 
these paragraphs of the complaint are not 
directed against this defendant, no an- 
swer is made thereto. 

E. Censpiracy Between Defendant ABP 
And Its Members 

37 and 38. Since the allegations of these 
paragraphs of the complaint are not di- 
rected against this defendant, no answer 
is made thereto. 

F. Censpiracy Between Defendant PPA 
And Its Members 


39 and 40. Since the allegations of these 
paragraphs of the complaint are not di- 
rected against this defendant, no answer 
is made thereto. 

G. Conspiracy Between Defendant APA 
And Its Members 


41. For answer to paragraph 41 of the 
complaint, this defendant denies that the 
combination and conspiracy between the 
defendant APA and its members has con- 
sisted of a continuing agreement and 
concert of action between the defendant 
APA and its members, the substantial 
terms of which have been and are the 
same as set forth in sub-paragraphs 
33(a) through (g) of said complaint; and 
specifically answering the allegations of 
Paragraphs 33(a) through (g), in this 
paragraph realleged against defendant, 
APA, this defendant denies that the 
combiantion and conspiracy between this 
defendant APA and its members has con- 
sisted of a continuing agreement and 
concert of action, among others, the sub- 
stantial terms of which have been and 
are: (a) that said defendant association 
adopts standards for recognition of ad- 
vertising agencies and that its members 
adhere to said standards. And further 
answering, this defendant affirmatively 
alleges that (i) the credit information and 
information as to business experience re- 
quested of advertising agencies by this 
association to confirm the credit and busi- 
ness competency of such agencies are not 
and do not represent any evidence of any 
combination and conspiracy between this 
defendant and its members in violation 
of Section 1 of the Sherman Act, but are 
normal business requirements for reason- 
able information which is applied ob- 
jectively in the evaluation of the credit 
and business qualifications of advertising 
agencies to competently and financially 
perform the functions of an agency out- 
lined by the plaintiff in paragraph 12 of 
the complaint and the contractual obli- 
gations, financial and otherwise, of such 
advertising agencies to the publishers; 
(ii) and also affirmatively alleges that it 
does not require its members to, and its 
members have not agreed to, adhere to 
such evaluations, but that said members 
are, and always have been, and do exer- 
cise their own ind 
and discretion in determining the agenc- 
cies with whom they do business; (b) 


denies any combination and conspiracy | 


between this defendant and its members, 
or any contract or agreement between | 
this asociation and its members, that only | 
advertising agencies granted recognition 
be extended credit and allowed agency 
commission; (c) denies any combination 


and conspiracy between this defendant | 


and its members that members allow 
agency commission only to those adver- 
tising agencies which agree to retain, and 
not rebate to, or split with national ad- 
vertisers any part of, agency commis 

sions; (d) denies any combination and 


conspiracy between this defendant and | 
its members that advertising agencies | 
which rebate any part of agency com= | 
missions to, or split them with, national 
advertisers be denied recognition, or if 
such recognition has been granted, that | 
| it be withdrawn, cancelled or suspended; 
(e) denies any combination and conspir- | 
acy between this defendant and its mem- | 
bers that recognition be denied to house 
agencies and advertising agencies con- 
trolled by, or affiliated with, media or 
| printing or engraving establishments; (f) 
denies any combination and conspiracy | 
between this defendant and its members | 
that members charge gross rates to direct 
advertisers. And further answering, af- 
firmatively alleges that members of this 
association, individually and separately 
and independently, each have but one set 
of charges or rates which are uniformly 
made to all its advertisers for space in 
its publication, whether such advertising 
is submitted to the publisher by the ad- 
vertiser direct or through an advertising 
agency, and that no other or different 
charge is made to an advertiser who em- 
ploys an advertising agency to perform 
the functions for and on behalf of the 
advertiser outlined by the plaintiff in 
paragraph 12 of the complaint, than is 
charged the advertiser who places its 
advertising direct with the publisher. (g) 
denies any combination and conspiracy 
between this asociation and its members 
that members adhere to their published 
advertising rates. 

And further answering the allegations 
of paragraph 33(a) through (g) of said 
complaint, this defendant affirmatively 
alleges that it has no agreement or re- 
quirement or contract or understanding 
between itself and its members which re- 
quires its members to do any of the | 
things alleged by the plaintiff in its com- | 
plaint as constituting a combination 


}means and methods, 


and conspiracy in violation of Section 1 
of the Sherman Act. 

42. For answer to paragraph 42 of the | 
complaint, this defendant denies that said | 


| unlawful combination and conspiracy has 


been effectuated and carried out by divers 
including, among 
others, those stated in paragraphs 25) 
through 27, and paragraph 29, of said 
complaint; and for further answer to 
paragraph 42 of the complaint this de- | 


|fendant reasserts and here realleges as | 


though here fully set forth, its aforesaid 
answers to paragraphs 25 through 27 and 
paragraph 29 of the complaint. 


Vil EFFECTS 


This defendant denies that the effects 
of the aforementioned combinations and 
conspiracies, among others, have been 
and are: 

(a) to restrain the aforesaid trade and 
commerce among the several states in na- 
tional advertising; 

(b) to boycott advertising agencies not 
recognized by defendant media associa- 
tions and to substantially impede them 
in their efforts to compete with members 
of defendant 4A; 

(c) to prevent and restrain national 
advertisers from placing advertising copy 
direct with media without employing an 
advertising agency; 

(d) to fix the rate of agency commis- 
sions for national advertising at 15%; 

(e) to substantially lessen competition 
among bers of defendant 4A in soli- 
citing business; 

(f) to prevent and restrain entry of 
new advertising agencies into the busi- 
ness; and 

(g) to 
vertising. 

WHEREFORE, this defendant, Agricul- 
| ture Publishers Assn., demands judgment 
' dismissing the complaint. 


stabilize rates for national ad- 


(Continued from Page 8) 

7. Designed to have media ad- 
here to published advertising rates 
or rate cards; 

8. Requiring, urging or advis- 
ing any advertising agency to re- 
frain from submitting advertising 
copy, art work, illustrations, de- 
tailed plans, market surveys or 
similar material to any national 
advertiser in the solicitation of a 
new account. 

(B) Consenting defendant is en- 
joined and restrained from requir- 
ing, urging or advising any of its 
members to engage in, or assisting 
any of its members to engage in, 
any activities covered by para- 
graphs (1) through (8) of subsec- 
tion (A) of this Section IV; pro- 
vided that nothing in this subsec- 
tion (B) shall be construed to 
prevent consenting defendant on 
the written request of any of its 
members, not solicited by consent- 
ing defendant and not on its face 
showing an intent for use contrary 
to any paragraph of subsection 
(A) hereof, from supplying in 
writing any statistical or other fac- 
tual material or research study 
without comment thereon. 

(C) Nothing contained in this 
final judgment shall be construed 
to prohibit members of consenting 
defendant from severally taking 
any action denied to consenting de- 
fendant by virtue of this final 
judgment; nor shall this final judg- 
ment be construed to prohibit con- 
senting defendant from: 

1. Circulating among advertis- 
ing agencies or media information 
and views relating to their obliga- 
tions to fulfill all lawful contrac- 
tual commitments by means of 
writings or by means of speeches 
reduced to writing after delivery 
thereof; 

2. Truthfully and fairly ac- 
quainting the public, advertisers, 
advertising agencies or media by 
means of writings or speeches de- 
signed and available for general 
consumption in the trade, with the 
nature, background, services and 
functions of members of consent- 
ing defendant and with the advan- 
tages of their employment. 

3. Where necessary or appro- 
priate in proceedings conducted by 
| federal, state or local governments, 
|participating in such proceedings 
and responding in any manner to 
| inquiries upon any subject, includ- 
|ing specifically, inquiries concern- 
ing ethics and commercial practices 
among members of consenting de- 


Full Text of Four A’s Consent Decree 


fendant. 


Vv 

Consenting defendant is ordered 
and directed to: 

1. Within 60 days of the entry of 
this final judgment take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to make 
its charter, by-laws, rules, regula- 
tions, forms, policies and practices 
conform to the terms of this final 
judgment; 

2. Within 60 days after the entry 
of this final judgment mail to each 
of its members a copy thereof and 
copies of such other documents of 
consenting defendant which have 
been modified in compliance with 
the provisions thereof; 

3. Supply a copy of this final 
judgment to each new member of 
consenting defendant at the time 
he becomes a member. 


VI 

For the purpose of securing com- 
pliance with this final judgment 
duly authorized representatives of 
the Department of Justice shall, 
on written request of the Attorney 
General or the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the antitrust 
division, and on reasonable notice 
to the consenting defendant made 
to its principal office, be permitted, 
subject to any legally recognized 
privilege: 

(A) Access, during the office 
hours of the consenting defendant, 
to all books, ledgers, accounts, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, and oth- 
er records and documents in the 
possession or under the control of 
the consenting defendant relating 
to any matters contained in this 
final judgment; 

(B) Subject to the reasonable 
convenience of the consenting de- 
fendant and without restraint or 
interference from the consenting 
defendant, to interview officers or 
employes of the consenting defen- 
dant, who may have counsel pre- 
sent, regarding any such matters. 

Upon written request the con- 
senting defendant shall submit 
such reports in writing with re- 
spect to the matters contained in 
this final judgment as may from 
time to time be necessary to the 
enforcement of this final judgment. 

No information obtained by the 
means permitted in this Section VI 
shall be divulged by any represen- 
tative of the Department of Justice 
to any person other than a duly 
authorized representative of the 
Department of Justice except in 


lany of the 
| judgment to apply to this court at 
lany time for such further 


or as otherwise required by law. 
vil 
Jurisdiction is retained by this 
court for the purpose of enabling 
parties to this final 


orders 


|}and directions as may be necessary 


or appropriate for the construction 
or carrying out of this final judg- 
ment, for the amendment or modi- 
fication of any of the provisions 
thereof, for the enforcement of 
compliance therewith, and for the 
punishment of violations thereof. 
The court hereby expressly finds 
and determines that there is no 
just reason for delay in the entry 
of judgment and directs the entry 
of this final judgment herein. 
Dated: February 1, 1956 
John M. Cashin 
U.S. District Judge 


U.S. Waits for 
Publishers to 
‘Come Around’ 


(Continued from Page i) 
tioned by ANPA, is the formula 
worked out in the Associated Press 
case after ANPA pointed out—as 


it has in this case—that freedom 
of the press could be impaired if 
publishers are in the position 
where contempt of court com- 
plaints could be lodged against 


them at any time by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


® To avoid this danger, the court 
decided to suspend the order in 
the AP case, but said it would 
become effective again if evidence 
was submitted that the terms of 
the decree had been violated. 

Anti-trust experis think the 
Four A’s settlement covers every- 
thing they were after, and that the 
net effect is that advertisers are 
on notice that Four A’s will not do 
anything to prevent its members 
from negotiating individual 
“deals” with clients. 

In a formal statement accom- 
panying the announcement of the 
settlement, Judge Barnes said, “It 
is believed that the termination of 
this case as to defendant Four A’s 
will assure the public arid mem- 
bers of al! branches of the adver- 
tising business that Four A’s will 
no longer participate either in fix- 
ing the rate of advertising agency 
commissions or in _ influencing 
newspapers or other advertising 
media as to the agencies with 
whom advertisers should do busi- 
ness.” 


® He indicated today that that was 
a formal way of saying that the de- 
partment feels advertisers are 
free to “negotiate” their own deals, 
as ANA General Counsel Gilbert 
Weil forecast in his address to the 
ANA convention in November. 

He said today that he is familiar 
with the Gilbert Weil speech, and 
that he regarded it as “not unrea- 
sonable.” Mostly, he said, “Mr 
Weil was merely saying the same 
thing we have been saying.” 

The timing of any future settle- 
ments with the media groups re- 
mains uncertain, While the hope of 
settlement remains, the govern- 
merit is not likely to press for early 
trial. Moreover, in any event the 
cases could not be heard until very 
late this year or early next year. 

Under those circumstances, a 
political factor inevitably enters 
the picture. There has been specu- 
lation that Judge Barnes will soon 
be offered a post on the ninth cir- 
cuit court of appeals. Publisher 
associations may be taking the pds- 
sible change in personnel as a re- 
sult of this appointment, or of the 


the course of legal proceedings in 
which the United States is a party | 
for the purpose of securing com-| 
pliance with this final judgment 


impending election, into considera- 
tion in determining whether they 
want to consider settiement at this 
| time, or wait and see. 
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Careful analysis of your product 


can often give it a personality 


which, expressed through 


advertising, can make 


a profound change in its 


selling life. 
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